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THE NEW-FOREST PAUPER. 


A Lyrical Ballad. 


TuE Justice, in his elbow-chair, 

Sat, while a Parish Overseer, 

At much expence of breath and action, 
And eke in high dissatisfaction, 
Address’d his worship’s ear. 


His tale in brief (though brevity 

He studied not) was that a Pauper, 
Who of the parish claimed support, 
Pray’d for this bounty in a sort 
Most monstrous and improper. 


The needy wretch had strongly begg’d 
Some pittance to his share might fall ; 
With which, to manage as he may, 
Nor drone his scrap of life away 
Within the work-house wall. 


This to the man in office seem’d 
A favour inadmissible. 

"Twas casting on the house a slur, 
And on him too, the officer, 

Who govern’d it so well. 


The applicant of whom he spake, 

In hale old age before them stood ; 
Time had not shorn his temples bare, 
But on them his once chesnut hair 

In snowy whiteness flow’d. 


There was a sparkling in his eyes, 
The after-gleam of past enjoyment ; 
And his complexion, fresh and clear, 
Denoted, that in open air 

Had lain his old employment. 


Upright he stood, and unabashed, 
And gave to view a manly frame, 
a as in former times had been 
champion of the village green 
And chief in every game. . 
Vo. X. 


Though age so gently press’d him, he 
By accident was not uncross’d ; 

It was the foe to him, 

And robb’d him of a precious limb, 
His left-side arm was lost. 


Thus maim’d, yet he, you still would say, 
From no inglorious stock was bred ; 

He bore an air of hardihood, 

Of freedom breathed from the wild wood, 
Where his prime life was led. 


With open front he stood—a picture— 
And though his frock gave you to trace, 
By the loose dangling sleeve, his loss, 
It did not mar his port ; he was 

A modei still of rustic grace. 


This thread-bare frock, uncouthly patch‘d, 
Badge of the craft he erst had plied, 

A forest livery had been ; 

And then in colour ’twas as green 

As leaves in summer-tide. 


But now its joyous gloss was gone— 

For suns, and winds, and dews, and showers, 
Had robb’d it of it’s honours bright, 

And changed it to the rusty plight 

Of autumn’s soberer bowers. 


Such was old Arthur Bromfield—such 
His bearing in his low estate. 

His free vocation — mien, 
For in New-Forest he been 
Groomkeeper till of late ; 


And wish’d it still, and had been able, 
But for his hapless mutilation, 

Which shonenl when with the verd’rors he 
In venison season merrily 

Pursued his occupation. 
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“T'was his to watch the antler’d herd, 
Which peering pass’d in mute alarm, 
But as he got into an oak, 

A branch decay’d beneath him broke, 
And thence he lost his arm. 


*¢ Well, Arthur,” said the Magistrate, 
*¢ What in thy favour can’st aver ? 
There must, forsooth, be weighty cause 
To reckon thee, ’gainst parish laws, 
An out-door pensioner ?” 


« An’ please your honour,” quoth old Ar- 
thur. 

“< T know nought of their rules about it ; 

But this I will make bold to say, 

I’d scorn to take the parish pay, 

Could I earn bread without it. 


‘¢ Born in the woods, up from a boy 
I’ve been a roving forester, 

And fairly earn’d, till latterly, 

My food, and fire, and livery, 

By keeping the King’s deer. 


‘¢ Three years are gone since this befel ;”” 
And here he touch’d his empty sleeve. 

*¢ And though no longer fit to be 

A forest- » yet zealously 

By my own work I strove to live. 


*¢ The ranger gave a bounty, when 
From service I was forced to go, 

,And with it I two years was fed ; 

Since which this hand has got me bread, 
And that with hard ado. 


*¢ Using my wits in works, of which 

A one-armed man is capable, 

In-shifts to make a livelihood, 

I traversed heath, and moor, and wood, 
For. matters which would sell. 


*¢ Revisiting my’ childish haunts, 

I roam’d for wild fruits up and down— 
Cull’d under brakes the strawberries red, 
And brambleberries overhead, 

For market at the town. 


*¢ And when the riper autumn came, 
Startling the squirrel from their drays, 
I shook for nuts the hazel trees, 

Or gather’d purple bullaces, 
Where Roydon’s brooklet strays. 


‘¢ T cropp’d the whorts upon the moors, 
The ful heathcocks’ favourite food ; 
And pluck’d the pleasant cluster’d fruit 
From service-trees of old repute 
Within the darksome wood. 
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‘¢ And when it nigh’d to Christmas-tide 
I cut the holly’s Sistons bough, 

To deck our parish-church withal ;. 
And some I carried to the hall, 
With merry misletoe. 


‘* Such were my shifts, poor helps they were 
For eking out those means of mine:— 
But now my wits are at an end, 

And I shall thankfully depend 

On what your worship may assign.” 


Spake the Overseer : —“ His worship ot 
Give us an order to receive you 
Into the House.”—A spot of ire 
Glow’d on the veteran’s cheek like fire; 
Said he, ‘* My presence would but grieve 
you. , 


* T’ve lived among the ranging deer, 
Till leaves and greensward, air and light, 
I almost need as much as they : 

And where my blithe companions stray, 
Those haunts I cannot quit. 


** Your house to me would be a prison; 
For I’ve in open forest spent , 

My threescore years, without controul ;— 
No,—give the smallest weekly dole, 
And I'll be gratefully content.” 


*¢ Tt cannot be,”’ quoth the Overseer 
The Justice nodded in assent, 

And said with mildness,—** That retreat, 
From what you apprehend of it, 

Will prove far different.” 


*¢ Be’t what it will, it suits not me,— 
T’ll seek my woodland hut once more.” 
So said, so done,—for suddenly, 

Not without bow of courtesy, 

He sought, and left the door. 


Now, whether he, eve this, has swerved 
From his so stiff determination, 

I cannot say—I never knew,— 

But oft within my mental view 

His image takes its station.— 


For I was struck at witnessing 

The poor man’s pertinacious love 
For the old dwellers in his haunts— 
His dappled friends, the inhabitants 
Of the otherwise unpeopled grove. 


I loved the heart with which he spake, ' 
Whene’er the Forest roused a thought; 
And much desired that it were mine,’ 
To bid him spend his lite’s decline 
Within so dear a spot. i 


And when he died, I’d bury him 
Beneath his favourite spreading tree, 
Where deermight come, with lightest tread, 


And couch beside his grassy bed, 
Meekly delighting in the shade 


Of its green canopy. 


R. 
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Mr CuristrorHer Nortu, 
Mganinc to address to you some 
remarks, I shall say for the present 
that I am a young poet wishing to dis- 
tinguish, by new literary exploits, the 
reign of George the Fourth. You must 
remember that all the celebrated bards 
of the nt time have come out un- 
de George the Third ; but I must 
tum over a new leaf; and my present 
ity arises from the difficulty of 
awertaining what department will be 
the best for genius to exert itself in. 
Looking round, I find the external at- 
filled with scattered pheno- 
mena, betokening past commotions. 
But many clouds of delusion are dri- 
ving away, and retreating far behind 
uw. The atmosphere seems no longer 
thesame as when it was weighed down 
and rendered heavy by the powerful 
bed angel Napoleon. Lest, however, 
you should think there may be more 
words than meaning in these meta- 
ea, I shall proceed to speak of my 
bts, Mr Christopher, opening them 
to you in a confidential manner. But, 
in the first place, I throw aside all use- 
less and narrow-minded fears of the 
materials of poetry being exhausted, 
for every new generation being placed 
in different circumstances, is made to 
feel what requires to be differently ex- 
— Poetry may be said to be ex- 
ted historically, and also in the 
natural or descriptive departments. 
The books of Homer, Lcretius, and 
# forth, remain from age to age, and 
donot require to be succeeded by other 
productions ; but the kind of poetry 
ich each generation is fitted to pro- 
duce successively, consists of the ex- 
pression of problems of feeling which 
occur to itself, according as external 
circumstances, or the ‘progress of re- 
flection, throw the mind into new 
sitions. We must look towards that 
kind which is inquisitive and philoso- 
phical, and more intent upon exem- 
plifying the general truths of feeling 
than upon causing a blind sympathy. 
It is most likely that no good drama- 
tie pieces will be written unless upon 
@ new plan. When minds of strong 
feeling become reflective and deli- 
berative, their disposition will not ac- 
cord with those dramas which require 
a1 unreflecting surrender of personal 
ey to moving events. And any 
g very profound ‘or true would, at 
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present, be read with more satisfaction 
in a poem or a novel, than seen repre- 
sented upon the stage. For, when we 
commune with the heart, it is best 
done in private, and in a state of per- 
fect liberty from the multitude. The 
stage is the ede for buffoonery, 
for music, for all the arts of grimace, 
and the be ps! of nal situation. 
But it will scarcely, at present, be 
found ~ place for what is most seri- 
ous and true in - Some poets 
have lately been Roar scinptiente i 
each other in dramatic talent, an 
pressing and imploring each other to 
write tragedies ; but if this had been 
the time, and if nature had prompted 
them, they probably would hate one 
so before now. Most to be desired are 
the productions of bold, inventive, and 
inquisitive genius, untrammelled by 
subjection to any particular form or 
extrinsic purpose. For enlarging the 
mind, there can even be nothing bet- 
ter than the exercises of mere fancy ; 
for in works of fancy, the laws of com- 
bination cannot be drawn from clumsy 
experience, or from an adherence to 
the probability of events. Therefore, 
in making them, there is no guide but. 
intellect, taste, and the strong feeling 
of what is agreeable in the transi- 
tions of thought and conception. In 
the same manner that in a piece of in- 
strumental music, which neither ex« 
presses the situation or passion of any 
— there is no guide but a know- 
edge of the relations of the different 
keys, and abstract taste in choosi 
the means of modulating 
them. 
Fearing, however, that these gene- 
val remarks may sound vague and un- 
satisfactory, I shall proceed to some- 
thing eo icular. I have said 
alread t I am a young poet, yet I 
am still doubtful whether to write in 
verse or prose. In the English lan- 
guage, there is not much gained as to 
armony, or the delight of the ear, by 
writing verse. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the final of rhyme 
is the ¢ dence of sounds, for 
the real use of the recurrence of rhyme 
is to mark the place which terminates 
a certain number of syllables. Thus 
rliyme, occurring at the end of each 
eight or ten, strikes the ear, and makes 
the regularity of the intermediate 


quantities perceptible. But as some 
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lines are read faster and others slow- 
er, it ——— that ag ye a _ 
gular only in the number of syllables, 
and Nasty ae attain to a musical - 
larity of quantity, in which every line 
would occupy precisely the same time. 
This my esteem for verse. Ne- 
vertheless, in many sorts of composi- 
tion, it is still worth while to write in 
verse, for the pleasure it gives, as well 
as for the form’s sake. The Italian 
stanza is coming into fashion, but has 
this fault, that, for the number of 
rhymes, it requires so much straining 
and misplacing of words as to be in- 
jurious to correctness. This sextuple 
rudder of thought does best for those 
who, in sailing, trust more to the wind 
than to the compass. If I were to write 
a tragedy for private perusal, and not 
for the stage, I think it would be best 
to take a certain kind of verse which 
resembles the French Alexandrine, 
namely, therhyming couplet of twelve 
syllables. This isa fine sounding mea- 
sure, full of declamatory pomp and 
emphasis, and well fitted for convey- 
ing the groans of a labouring bosom. 
Monotony is no fault in verse, if the 
meaning be good and full; for the 
very monotony of verse implies its re- 
gularity of measure—one of the great- 
est ections. I am tired of the 
blank verse of ten syllables in trage- 
dies ; and poets, by adopting a new 
measure, should get quit of the old 
= thoughts connected with 


Having thus expressed the difficult 
which a poetical mind finds in a 
sing between verse and prose, I shall 
next speak of the choice of themes for 
poetry. Here the worst error lies in 
subjection to the opinion of the pub- 
lic, and. a wish to light upon some 
subject that will be sure of immediate- 
Ty arresting its attention. Whoever 
seeks to enlarge the boundaries of 

must proceed upon more digni- 

ied principles, and turn. disinterest~ 
edly towards those subjects his mind 
most strongly draws him to inquire 
iy Lie 2 which is built gr pate te. 
upon the temporary state of popu- 
lar opinion sepliaban. tte strongest ef- 
fect at the first moment it is brought 
into contact with the public, but di- 
es in power ever after, till it 
comes. to a empty and unmean- 
ing. Such been the fate of Lallah 
Rookh, for instance, and will be of 
all poems that follow after public opi- 
nion, which never yet was capable of 
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having one clear or fixed idea, or of 
recollecting what it was doing 
weeks before— 


Laborious, heavy, busy, bold, and blind, 
It rules, in native anarchy, the mind,” ’ 


If the world had obstinacy or pers. 
verance in any thing, it would be ay 
unruly force ; but happily it partakes 
of “‘ semper varia et mutabilis’ of the 
female nature, and its tendencies haye 
the same steadiness as the tumblingof 
a wave, or the succession of thoughts 
ina sick man’s dream. It is not, there. 
fore, made to be obeyed by those who 
seek for certainty or real good in 

department of intellectual cultivation, 

Next to be spoken of is the mode of 
treating a subject. On this subject] 
feel not many doubts, being convineed 
that all large and formal plans are agg 
snare to the poet, and bring him into 
saying feeble, false, or unseasonable 
things, which do not come either from 
his own genius or from the. subject, 
The best plan is that which results 
immediately from the nature of the 
theme, and terminates with it. Ele 
gance of form, and pure and 
arrangement, give but. small delight 
in poetry, compared with what they 
give in music and painting. Poetry 
must be more versant in the interests 
of the human affections. 

Of all the poets who write at pre- 
sent, the freest in expressing his 
thoughts in any way they occur to 
him, is Lord Byron. The freest in- 
ventor of fictions is Sir Walter Scott ; 
but they are expressive only of human 
character, and not of opinion, which 
has little connection with the active 
energy of the olden time. Words 
worth’s genius does not tend much 
towards the delights of fiction. Being 
more fit for meditative self-examina- 
tion, his thoughts are always called in 
from inventive flights by an. anxious 
wish to separate truth from falsehood. 
But his mode of writing is sometimes 
not entirely freed from something like 
a puritanical grudge, making him wish 
still to retain “ a stern self- 3 
and to take too much pleasure in.his 
own modes of action. One would think 
it would only be necessary for him,to 
look at those vulgar religionists, who 
are just, chiefly, for the sake of being 
proud, and who, although 7 
the law, are destitute of all feeling of 
the beauty of abstract relations; 80 
that they would wish. almost to stop 
at the virtue of mere faith, which 1s 
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compatible with every sort of mental in any ae bee He leans entirely 


deformity. But I do not throw out towardsna passions and affections, 
oe destiens with an intention to as o to the. mind’s subjection 


to the ideal ; and, consequently, his 
most general and absolute sentiment 
is that of universal relationship with 
nature, and of the community of sub- 
stances—a ‘‘ thorny” creed. In the 
exercises of fancy, (in which his lord- 
ship excels,) he seeks most for a rapid 
change of colours, and for bold oppo- 
sitions. The narration of the first in- 
trigue in Don Juan produces a strong 
sensation. Nevertheless, the succes- 
sive narrations of amours would ré- 
quire to diminish in warmth, and to 
increase in philosophical reflections 
upon the ultimate results of passion, 
and its various depths ; and this, per- 
haps, is the design of Don Juan, which 
his lordship promises is to be a moral 


y them to Wordsworth. His fault 
js not that he participates in such 
yices, but that he does not keep suffi- 
ciently far from the region where they 
gxist. It may be said in his defence, 
that to accomplish what he has done, 
it required, besides sensibility, also 
personal resolution and rigidity of will 
to persevere, in defiance of what was 

ing around him, If Wordsworth 
is sometimes harsh, Milton was sourer 
in the tendency of his sentiments, and 
his mind never softened at all into 

ive love, which sometimes appears, 
in Wordsworth’s poetry, with all the 
graces of true humility and gentle 
good-will. The nature of Words- 
worth’s poetical pursuits must always 
have hindered him from a wandering 
freedom of invention ; and it is easy 
to perceive that his mode of imagining 
is not very graceful or easy. From the 
third canto of Don Juan, it appears 
that Lord Byron looks upon him with 


Such are the opinions I entertain 
concerning the lines chosen by the 
poets who now write. But, for my- 
self, I hesitate, not like a student be- 
fore the two ways of the Samian letter, 
contempt and disapprobation, especial- but rather doubt and wonder, like a 
ly for this fault. His lordship’s mode mathematician, among the possible ra« 
of thinking and conceiving appears diiofacircle. Yours, &c. 
with better effect in Don Juan, than Q. ° 





NOTICES OF OLD ENGLISH COMEDIES. 
No. I. 
Eastward Hoe—Jonson, CHAPMAN, AND Marston. 


In the analytical essays on the old and admiration would have been more 
English dramatists, which have made frequently noticed and allowed. We 





appearance in the former num- have therefore been induced to com- 
mence a new series, with reference to 
this particular object, in which we 
purpose to bring a few of these pro- 
ductions before the view of our read- 
ers ; entreating them at the same time 
to remember, that we do not promise 
more than a brief and unpretending 
analysis of the different plays, with’a 
few concluding observations ; and that 
the present series is not in any wise 
intended to interfere with or conclude 
the former, of which we hope shortly 
to give our readers some fresh and va~ 
luable specimens. 

With the faculty of opening the 
sluices of the heart, and awaking the 
most sacred sympathies of our being, 
our early dramatists in an 
equal degree that keen consciousness 


of the ridiculous, and graphical force of 


bers of our work, our readers will ob- 
serve the design has been confined 
exclusively to plays of tragic interest 
and-complexion. We have not yet 
strayed, or attempted to stray, on the 
comic ground of our ancient drama. 
Yet this has been occasioned, not so 
much by our undervaluing the hu- 
mour and heartiness of our old come- 
dy, as from a conviction of the surpass- 
ing excellence of those plays which 
abound most in scenes of passion and 
high-wrought feeling, from which, if 
from any thing, our modern tragic dra- 
ma must be recreated and refreshed. 
Their scenes of humour none can esti- 
mate more highly than we do; and 
were it not for those absorbing excel- 

ies we have before alluded to, we 
ate satisfied their claim to attention 
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delineation, which are required for the 
production of characters and situations 
of humour. The same natural and 
intuitive feeling which led them to 
comprehend and fathom the graver 
emotious and higher mysteries of our 
kind, was never wanting when the 
object was to discern, analyze, and 
seize hold of the laughter-raising an- 
xieties, strifes, passions, and humours 
of common life. ‘Nature, in short, lay 
before them ; and whether their incli- 
nation prompted them to call up tears 
or smiles, to harrow the soul with 
terror, or expand it with lofty and ge- 
nerous ebullitions of feeling—to strike 
upon the common and eatholic sensi- 
bilities of which none are devoid, or to 
give to the heart new workings, aspi- 
rations, and fashionings—or, lastly, to 
entertain, by the ludicrous or comic 
exhibitions of our species, their suc- 
cess was ever great, triumphant, and 
prevailing. Indeed it was impossible 
they should not be equally potent in 
the lighter as well as the more serious 
representations of life, since almost all 
the qualities of mind which minister- 
ed to the one were, as the drama then 
stood, accessory to the development of 
the other. Besides, their comprehen- 
siveness of observation was too exten- 
sive, their outpouring of faculty too 
great, to take in only one department 
of the mighty theatre which lies open 
for scenical imitation. Like the Ro- 
man epicures, they put the whole 
world in contribution to furnish the 
magnificenee of their table. Human 
life, not in its fragments, not in its 
fractured parts, not in its separated 
portions of hill, dale, champain, or 
valley, but in its whole chequered and 
variegated vastness, was the vision it 
was permitted them to contemplate. 
The veil of the temple, if our reve- 
rence can permit us to make use of the 
expression, was rent in twain; and 
thus, with them, those twin-sovereigns, 

y and Comedy, which in other 
times, and with other nations, have 
risen to life and sunk irito extinguish- 
ment singly and unallied, with them 
burst forth into existence at once, and 
pursued their way, not diversely and 
apart, but walked together hand in 
hand, prosecuting their various but 
not irreconcileable functions, and mar 
hifesting qt once the approximation of 
their natures, and th 


their relationship. 
Accordingly we find, that amongst 
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the number of our elder dras 
a large proportion were at once 
ters of comedies and tragedies, 
in each line unquestionably and par 
mountly successful. We do not hep 
speak of those plays which are com 
pounded partly of ludicrous and pari 
ly of’ tragic scenes,—such as the hig 
tories of Shakespeare,—but of come 
dies and tragedies, properly so called, 
in which this chequer-work was not 
admitted. Middleton, Rowley, Chap. 
man, Heywood, Marston, onl Wee 
ster, with many others, might be 
named, amongst these double funetion. 
aries of the drama. In none is this 
exertion of power more remarkable 
than in Webster.— Who could 
conceive or imagine the shadowy and 
awful pencil which delineated the 
death of the Duchess of Malfy,+in 
scenes which terror has steeped with 
its darkest colouring, could ever, quit. 
ting the province of clouds and tems 
pests in which its master sat enthros 
ned, the very vepsanytpera Zeve of the 
drama, descend to embody forth: the 
lighter and lowlier scenes of comedy? 
Yet this we see it has done, and ina 
manner which demonstrates it to have 
been an easy and uninforced attempt 
To attribute this to versatility of talent 
is ridiculous. It had a much 

root. It was the result of a connexion 
between the two orders and characters 
of composition. It shews that tragedy 
was then pitched in a p - 
that it had not then forsook the 
guage of common life,—that it had 
not then interposed a deep gulph be- 
tween itself and comedy. It shows 
that a secret and invisible line of com- 
munication was then subsisting be 
tween them, which, while it served.as 
‘a connecting chain to both, was the 
link which bound both to nature.‘ It 
manifests that no divorce’ had then 
taken place, or destrayed that salutary 
connexion, from which, as neighbour 
ing trees from the intertwining of their 
roots, each gathered stre This 
connexion was indeed the very essence 
and soul of both. Without it, our 
ancient drama could not have subsist 
ed, and without it, perhaps, no 
national drama can subsist. As Jong 
as they are united by the mutual ties 
of relationship, tragedy will be chegké 
ed in. its aberrations from life and na 
ture by its less ambitious neighbouy 
which will, in its turn, borrow dignity 
from tragedy ; but as soonvas these ate 
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the former will evaporate in 
hombast, and the latter degenerate 
into farce. So the event has proved. 
by the introduction of stiff 
modes of criticism, and superinduced 
insensibility of feeling, the nice and 
delicate medium of connexion between 
these twin powers was lost, then im- 
mediately departed the excellence of 
ourdrama, and thenceforward we meet 
no more with those touches of nature, 
strokes of feeling, bursts of passion, 
and electrifying energies of expression, 
which abound in our early tragic 
scenes; and, in their stead, we have 
little else but frothy declamation, and 
cold extravagance. Comedy also has 
lost its sterling dignity, and degene- 
rated first into witty licentiousness, and 
next into farcical buffoonery and com- 
mon-place. ‘Ihe comedies of the time 
of Vanburgh and Congreve are as little 
worthy of being compared to the sub- 
stantially excellent productions of 
Fletcher and Ben Jonson, as any of 
the tawdry and oon omg perform- 
ances of the present day. The sickly 
mixture of sentiment and farce, by 
which the latter are characterized, is 
absolutely insufferable, after perusing 
such plays as ‘ The Alchymist,’ and 
‘Every Man in his Humour.’ In them, 
and in the comedies of their time, all 
the strong and healthy lineaments of 
dramatic een are oon a 
prominent ; there is nothing ricketty 
or unfashioned in their ried and 
little extravagant or out of place in 
their situations ; they have wit, as it 
is regulated by nature, and sentiment, 
as it is controuled by truth. 

But these considerations are out of 
the compass of our design, and we 
will drop them. ‘The play which we 
have taken, as the first subject of our 
specimens, is the joint production of 
Ben Jonson, Chapman, and Marston. 
Perhaps it is not one of the most ex- 
cellent of our early comedies, yet is 

uestionably, even as a picture of 
ancient city manners, an interesting 
piece of writing. Our reverence, how- 
ever, for the former -of those writers 
has chiefly induced us to give it an 
examination, and few, we think, can 
feel indifferent to any thing in which 
Ben Jonson had a part, whilst yet in 
the vigour of his strength. As the 
joint composition of three eminent 
dramatists, it is still more interesting ; 

ing is more pleasing about the 
performances’ of these writers than 
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their partnerships of fame. Even surly 
Ben, self-relying and jealous as he 
was, we see did not scruple to enter 
into alliances of this kind, and, besides 
the present instance, has written in 
conjunction with Middleton and Flet- 
cher. This is a pleasing indication of 
a common interest, a heartening spi- 
rit, in the literature of the time, which 
was sufficient to raise and dignity the 
drama of any country. Yet it is pain- 
ful to remark, that Marston, who, 
in the comedy before us, is the coad~ 
jutor of Ben Jonson, was, within 2 
short time after the writing of it, one 
of the most violent of his enemies ;— 
so short and insecure is the continu- 
ance of literary friendships. 

The present play is one of the many 
of which city manners are the subject. 
With most of the comic writers of the 
time, they were a favourite theme. The 
prosperous reign of Elizabeth, and the 
peaceful one of James, gave full op- 
portunity for industry and perseve- 
rance to rise to wealth ; and commerce 
multiplied the means and enlarged the 
resources. Luxury, and extravagance 
the attendant of luxury, marched for- 
ward with rapid strides, and stocked 
the metropolis daily with fresh tempta- 
tions for the prodigal and the unexpe- 
rienced. Attracted by these allure- 
ments, the landed inheritors left. the 
country for the town and the court, 
and frequently launched into extrava- 
gancies which their purses were unable 
to support, while their hospitable fire- 
sides were deserted ; and what had 
been the abiding place of their fore- 
fathers, was left comfortless and bare, 
Thus many ancient families were re- 
duced to beggary. On the ruins of these 
sprung up the race of opulent citizens 
and shopkeepers ; and gradually in- 
creasing in importance, began to - 
der out the better educated and better 
bred gentlemen of the day. Every 
method which money could supply of 
hiding the original obscurity of birth 
and family was resorted to; and the 
degree. of knighthood, which the hand 
of James, ever poor in purse and 
digal in honours, extended to all who 
could Pay for it, was gladly caught 
hold of by opulent upstarts as a facti- 
tious means of gentility. Hence the 
frequent introduction of knights in our . 
old comedies, and particularly in those 
of Ben Jonson, as the licensed subjects 


of ridicule.. Amongst so many instances, 
it is reasonable to suppose that exam- 






of purse-proud citizens, and would- 
gentlemen, should be numerous 
enough in the eastward division of the 
metropolis ; and it is hardly to be ima- 
gined that, with such, the vocation of 
the muses, or the servantsof the drama, 
would meet with much patronage or 
Still less is it to be believed 
that this irritabile genus, by whom even 
the unquestionable prerogatives of rank 
and station are hardly acknowledged, 
should endure with content, or tolerate 
with equanimity, the overbearing in- 
solence of city-pride and pretensions. 
Accordingly a war was immediate] 
commenced between the two ponerse f 
ing powers of the stage and the city— 
in the course of which the latter were, 
without fear and without scruple, held 
up to ridicule, as ignorant, uxorious, 
aping, and conceited ; and hence the 
tribe, varying all occasionally in fea- 
tures, but all with the same generic 
marks and character of Fungoso’s and 
Master Stephens. 

But we will now enter upon our 
account of the play. Golding and 
Quicksilver, from whom the original 
hint of Hogarth’s idle and industrious 
apprentices seems to have been taken, 
are the two shopmen of Touchstone, 
a wealthy and saving goldsmith in the 
eity. While the one keeps his hunting 
nag, and beg at Primero with the 
gallants of the town, the other, less 
ambitious of these notable distinctions, 
attends to his master’s interest and 
shop. The good citizen, who holds dice 

ordinaries in abomination, thus 
parleys with the more dashing appur- 
tenance of his counter. 


*¢ Sirrah, I tell thee I am thy master, 
William Touchstone, goldsmith, and thou 
my ’prentice, Francis Quicksilver, and I 
will see whither you are running. Work 
upon that, now. 

Quick. Why, sir, I hope a man may 
use his recreation with his master’s profit. 

Touch. ’Prentices’ recreations are sel- 
dom with their master’s profit. Work 
upon that, now. You shall give up your 
cloak, though you be no alderman. Hey- 
day, ruffians!—ha! sword! pumps !— 
here’s a racket indeed ! 

: [Toucn. uncloaks Quick. 

Quick. * Work upon that, now.’ 

Touch. Thou shameless varlet, dost thou 
jest at thy lawful master, contrary to thy 
indentures ? 

Quick. ’Sblood, sir, my mother’s a gen- 
tlewoman, and my father a justice of peace 
and of quorum; and though I am a 
younger brother and a ’prentice, yet I 
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hope I am my father’s son; and, by g 
lid, ’tis for your worship, and fee your 
commodity, that I keep company. 
entertained among gallants, ’tis trues’ 
call me Cousin Frank—right ; I lend then 
monies—good; they spend it—well: By 
when they are spent, must not they striy, 
to get more? must not their land ? 
and to whom ?—shall not your 

ha’ the refusal? Well, Iam a good mem, 
ber of the city, if I were well considers 
How would merchants thrive, if n 
would not be unthrifts ? how could gall 
men be unthrifts, if their humours wer 
not fec ? how should their humours be fed 
but by white meat, and cunning second. 
ings? Well, the city might consider uw 
I am going to an ordinary now; the gah 
lants fall to play; I carry light gold with 
me ; the gallants call, Cousin Frank, some 
gold for silver: I change; gain by its 
the gallants lose the gold, and then call, 
Cousin Frank, lend me some silvers 
Why 

Touch. Why ? I cannot tell ; seven score 
pound art thou out in the cash; but lookto 
it,-I will not be gallanted out of my monies, 
And as for my rising by other men’s fall, 
God shield me! Did I gain my wealth 
by ordinaries ? no: by exehanging of gold? 
no: by keeping of gallants’ company? nos 
Thired me alittleshop, fought low, took small 
gain, kept no debt book; garnished my shop, 
for want of plate, with good, w 
thrifty sentences: as, * Tou keep 
thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee. 
Light gains make heavy purses.—’Tis 
good to be merry and wise,” And whenI 
was wived, having something to stick to, I 
had the horn of suretieship ever before my 
eyes. You all know the device of the hom, 
where the young fellow slips in at the 
butt-end, and comes squeezed out at the 
buckall: and I grew up; and, I praise 
Providence, I bear my brows now as high 
as the best of my neighbours: But thou 
Well, look to the accounts; your father’s 
bond lies for you: seven score pound is yet 
in the rear. 

Quick. Why, ’slid, sir, I have as good, 
as proper gallants’ words for it, as any ate 
in London: gentlemen of good Re 
perfect language, passingly behaved ; gil 
lants that wear socks and clean linen, and 
call me kind Cousin Frank! Cousin 
Frank! for they know my father: and, 
by god'’slid, shal] not I trust ’em? not 
trust ?” 


Probably the character of Touche 
stone, though common enough in It 
self, had a reference to some li 
personage of city consideration, a maa 
perhaps of sufficient substance am 
notoriety in his time. We are led 
conclude this from the statutory words 
which are continually introduced inte 
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s discourse, and which, no doubt, knight take me in the city-cut, in any 
a pwdtres ezd by the original hand: tear’t! pox on’t, (does he eome ?) 


auditors of the , as any of Foote’s 
ludicrous smnita tions half a century 
ago. From the same reason we should 
be inclined to believe that the old 
ysurer Security was of kin to some 
money lending and accommodating 
contemporary. ‘Touchstone, thecitizen, 
has likewise two daughters, the elder 
of whom, Girtred, a proud and ambi- 
tions minx, is on the point of marriage 
with Sir Petronel Flash, a needy ad- 
venturing knight. The father gives us 
their characters in the following pass- 


age 

« As I have two ’prentices; the one of 
aboundless prodigality, the other of a most 
hopeful industry: so have I only two 
daughters ; the eldest of a proud ambition 
snd nice wantonness ; the other of a mo- 
dest humility and comely soberness. The 
one must be ladified, forsooth, and be at- 
tired just to the court-cut, and long tail. 
So far is she ill-natured to the place and 
means of my preferment and fortune, that 
she throws all the contempt and despite 
hatred itself can cast upon it. Well, a 
piece of land she has ; twas her grandmo- 
ther’s gift; let her, and her Sir Petronel, 
flash out that: but as for my substance, 
she that scorns me, as I am a citizen and 
tradesman, shall never pamper her pride 
with my industry—shall never use me as 
men do foxes; keep themselves warm in 
the skin, and throw the body that bare it 
tothe dunghill. I must go entertain this 
Sir Petronel. Golding, my utmost care’s 
for thee, and only trust in thee; look to 
theshop. As for you, Master Quicksil- 
ver, think of husks; for thy course is 
running directly to the prodigal’s hog- 
trough. Husks, sirrah! Work upon that, 
now.” 


Girtred is an entertaining specimen 
of the vulgar would-be lady of the 
tity. She sighs for coaches and fa- 
shions, stops her ears at the sound of 
Bow Bells ; and, already raised in ima 
ination to the pinnacle of her desires, 
condescends to look upon her 

more lowly-minded relatives. She thus 
vents her scorn upon her humble sis- 


__“ Gir. For the passion of patience, look 
if Sir Petronel approach ! that sweet, that 
fine, that delicate, that ——for love’s sake, 
tell me if he come! , sister Mill, though 
my father be a low-capt tradesman, yet I 
mast be a lady: and I praise God my 

must call me M - Does he 
come? Off with this gown for shame’s 
gee this gown! let not my 

OL. A. 


tear’t off !——* Thus whilst she sleeps, I 
sorrow for her sake,’ &c. 

Mil. Lord, sister, with what an immo- 
dest impatiency and di scorn do 
you put off your city tire! I am sorry to 
think you imagine to right yourself, in 
wronging that which hath both you 
and us. 

Gir. I tell you, I cannot endure it; I 
must be a lady: do you wéar your quoif, 
with a London licket; your stamen petti« 
coat, with two guards; the buffin gown, 
with the tuftaffity cap, and the velvet lace : 
I must be a lady, and I will be a lady. I 
like some humours of the city dames well ; 
To eat cherries only at an angel a pound, 
good; to dye rich scarlet black, pretty ; 
to line a grogram gown clean through with 
velvet, tolerable; their pure linen, their 
smocks of three pound a-smock, are to be 
borne withal: but your mincing niceries, 
taffeta pipkins, durance petticoats, and sil- 
ver ins—God’s my life, as I shall be 
a lady, I cannot endure it. Is he come 
yet? Lord, what a long night ’tis!__ 
* And ever she cried, Shoot home’———-and 
yet I knew one longer—‘ And ever she 
cried, Shoot home ; fa, la, ly, re, lo, la.” 

Mil. Well, sister, those.that scorn their 
nest oft fly with a sick wing. 

Gir. Bow-bell ! 

Mil. Where titles presume to thrust be- 
fore fit means to second them, wealth and 
respect often grow sullen, and will not fol« 
low. For sure in this, I would, for your 
sake, I spake not truth—‘ Where ambi- 
tion of. place goes before fitness of birth, 
contempt and disgrace follow.’ I heard a 
scholar once say, that Ulysses, when he 
counterfeited himself mad, yoked eats and 
foxes and d t er, to draw his 
plough, whilst he followed and sowed salt 
But sure I judge them truly mad, that 
yoke citizens and courtiers, tradesmen and 
soldiers,—a goldsmith’s daughter and a 
knight. Well, sister, pray God my father 
sow not salt too. 7 

Gir. Alas, poor Mill! when I am a 
lady, I’ll pray for thee yet i’faith:: nay, 
and I’ll vouchsafe to call thee Sister Mill, 
still; for though thou art not like to be a 
lady, as I am, yet sure thou art a crea- 
ture of God’s making, and may’st, perads 
venture, be saved as soon as I—(does he 
come ?)” sis 


Even her pains-taking mother, who 
desires and prays for nothing more 
than the exaltation of her favourite 


daughter, is treated with no more ce 
remony. 


“ Gir. Ay, mother, I must be a lady 
to-morrow: and by your leave, mother, 
(I speak it not without my duty, but only 

R 
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in the right of my husband,) I must take 
of mother. 


you, . 
Mrs Touch. That you shall, lady- 
daughter; and have a coach as well as I 


too. 

Gir. Yes, mother. But by your leave, 
mother, (I speak it not without my duty, 
but only in my husband’s right,) my coach 
borses must take the wall of your coach 
horses.” 


The careful father, es in 
his eldest daughter’s match, determines 
to give his younger to a more homely 
mate, by whom his hard-earned sub- 
stance may not be so likely to be squan- 
dered in gaming and ordinaries. He 
serenity chooses his apprentice 


*¢ Mildred, come hither, daughter: and 
how approve you your sister’s fashion ? 
how do you fancy her choice? what dost 
thou think ? 

Mil. I hope, as a sister, well. 

Touch. Nay, but nay, but how dost 
thou like her behaviour and humour? 
speak freely. 

Mil. I am loth to speak ill; and yet I 
am sorry of this, I cannot speak well. 

Touch. Well, very good; as I would 
wish: a modest answer. Golding, come 
hither: hither, Golding. How dost thou 
like the knight, Sir Flash? does he not 
look big? how lik’st thou the elephant ? 
he says he has a castle in the country. 


Gold. Pray heaven the elephant carry, 


not his castle on his back. 
Touch. *Fore heaven, very well: but 
seriously, how dost repute him ? 

Gold. The best I can say of him is, I 
know him not. 

Touch. Ha, Golding, I commend thee, 
T approve thee; and will make it appear, 
my affection is strong to thee. My wife 
has her humonar, and I will ha’ mine. 
Dost thou see my daughter here? she is 
not fair, well favoured or so; indifferent ; 
which modest measure of beauty shall not 
make it thy only work to watch her, nor 
sufficient mischance to suspect her. Thou 
art towardly—she is modest; thou art pro- 
vident—she is careful. She’s now mine: 
give me thy hand, she’s now thine.— 

ork upon that, now. 

Gold. Sir, as your son, I honour you; 
and as your servant, obey you. 

‘Touch. Sayest thou so? Come hither, 
Mildred. Do you see yon fellow? He is 
a gentleman, (though my ’prentice,) and 
has somewhat to take to; a youth of good 

3 well friended, well parted. Are you 
mine ? you are his. Work you upon that, 
now, 

Mil. Sir, I am all your’s; your body 
gave me life ; your care and love, happiness 
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ot life: let your virtue still direct it. 
to your wisdom I wholly di ; 

Touch. Sayest thou Oe Be 
better acquainted ; ye lip her, 
so, shut up: in. e must make 
day.”’ 
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The marriage of Sir Petro 
Girtred takes place ; and, amongst th 
festivities of the occasion, Qui 
the dissipated apprentice, gets 
abuses his master, and is turned out 
of doors. 


FE 


“© Quick. Am I free o’ my fetter? 
Rent: fly with a duck in thy mouth: and 
now I tell thee, Touchstone—— 

Touch. Good sir! 

Quick. ‘ When this eternal substance of 
my soul_—’ 

Touch. Well said; change your gold. 
ends for your play-ends. 

Quick. * Did live imprison’d in my wan 
ton flesh——’ 

Touch. What then, sir ? 

Quick. ‘ I was a courtier in the Spanish 
court, and Don Andrea was my name,’ 

Touch. Good Master Don Andrea, will 
you march ? 

Quick. Sweet Touchstone, will you lend 
me two shillings ? 

Touch. Not a penny. 

Quick. Not a penny? I have friends, 
and I have acquaintance. I will pass at 
thy shop posts, and throw rotten eggs at 
thy sign—‘ Work upon that, now.’ 

[ Exit, staggering. 

Touch. Now, sirrah, you, hear you; 
you shall serve me no more neither=-not 
an hour longer. 

Gold. What mean you, sir ? 

Touch. I mean ta give thee thy fre. 
dom ; and with thy freedom my daughter: 
and with my daughter, a father’s love.” 


Quicksilver now turns gallant in 
complete style. He throws aside the 
cap, usually worn by city-apprentices 
of the time as a badge of slavery, and 
exclaims, in all the glory of emancipa- 
tion, to his mistress, with the spirit of 
George Barnwell himself,— 


“ Sweet Syndefy, bring forth my bm- 
very 
Now let my trunks shoot forth their silks 


conceal’d : 
I now am free. Avaunt, dull flat-cap, then! 
Via, the curtain that shaded Borgia! 
There lie, thou husk of my envassall’d state 
I, Sampson, now have burst the Philistine’s 
bands : " 
And in thy lap, my lovely Dal , 
I'll lie; and yond out my enfranchis’d 
state.” 
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_ Like a man of the world, he has 
now to live upon his wits; and, not 
being nice as to the means, he 
seraples nt to appropriate part of ho- 
nest Touchstone’s property to his own 
use. He becomes a partner in iniqui- 
ty with Security, the old usurer and 
r; and, as ae men pon 
a practice 0: ing to eac 
other, he is found to be hand and 
give with the worthy knight, Sir Pe- 
tronel Flash. ‘These two concert to 
the new-married wife of the 
oe by a trick ; to make over her in- 
heritance for a sum of money, which 
Security is to advance, and with which 
these two adventurers, along with 
others equally desperate, determine to 
set sail to Virginia, in the expectation 
of advancing their fortunes there. 
The bride, in the mean time, is to be 
sent, with her mother, into the coun- 
try on a fool’s-errand to her husband’s 
castle, which is in fact on his back, 
and thus to be got out of the way till 
the embarkation. Quicksilver’s mis- 
tress is likewise to be disposed of ; and 
she is, therefore, preferred to the place 
of waiting-maid to the new-made lady, 
who gives her the following summary 
of the duties of her post : 


“ Gir. Hark you, good man, you may 
put on your hat, now I do not look on you.— 
I must have you of my fashion now ; not 
of my knight's, maid. 

Synd. No, forsooth, madam ; of yours. 

Gir. And draw all my servants in my 
bow; and keep me counsel ; and tell me 
tales; and put me riddles; and read on a 
book sometimes, when I am busy; and 
laugh at country gentlewomen ; and com- 
mand any thing in the house for my re- 
tainers ; and care not what you spend, for 
it is all mine; and in any case, be still a 
maid, whatsoever you do, or whatsoever 
any man can do unto you. 

Secu. I warrant your ladyship for that.’’ 


The plot succeeds. Girtred en 
away her property, and departs full of 
triumph to the castle of her husband ; 
not, however, without being discom- 
fited by the sight of her sister’s mar- 
riage with her father’s industrious ap- 
prentice. She exclaims, 


“ Gir. There’s a base fellow, my fa- 
ther, now: but he’s e’en fit to father such 
a daughter! he must call me daughter no 
mere now, but ‘ Madam, and please you, 
madam; and please your worship, ma- 
dam,’ indeed. Out upon him! marry his 

er to a base ’prentice ?”’ 
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Sir Petronel, in his turn, now de- 
nies the gentility of TTouchstone’s new 
son-in-law. e old citizen thus an« 
swers him: 


** Touch. An’t please your good wor- 
ship, sir, there are two sorts of gentlemen. 

Pet. What mean you, sir? 

Touch. Bold to put off my hat to your 
worship——— 
Pet. Nay, pray forbear, sir; and then 
forth with your two sorts of gentlemen. 

Touch. If your worship will have it so, 
I say there are two sorts of gentlemen ; 
There is a gentleman artificial, and a gen- 
tleman natural ; now, nun your worship 
be a gentleman natural—W ork upon that, 
now.” 


Sir Petronel carries on an intrigue 
with the handsome wife of the usurer 
Security, and determines to make her 
the companion of his voyage. Not- 
withstanding his jealousy, the old man 
is made, by a feint, to assist in this 
part of the plot, and all the while ima- 
gine that he is only helping to ease 

is friend Lawyer Bramble of his 
helpmate. He is even brought to com- 
fort her when she is about to set off. 


‘¢ Pet. A word, I beseech you, sir: 
Our friend, Mistress Bramble here, is so 
dissolved in tears, that she drowns the 
whole mirth of our meeting ; sweet gossip, 
take her aside and comfort her. 

Sec. Pity of all true love, Mistress 
Bramble: what! weep you to enjoy your 
love? what’s the cause, lady? First, be- 
cause your husband is so near, and your 
heart earns to have a little abused him! _ 
Alas, alas! the offence is too common to 
be respected.” 


The adventurers take a boat with 
their female, but are overset, and with 
difficulty escape a wa death.— 
Quicksilver is taken up at the gallows ; 
upon which one of the spectators ob- 
serves,— 

“ O me! a fine young gentleman ! 
what, and taken up at the gallows? Hea- 
ven grant he be not one day taken down 
there. O’my life, it is ominous.” 


Sir Petronel, whose head is not a 
little disturbed by the fumes of wine, 
imagines himself cast on the coast of 
France. 


“ Enter PETRONEL and SEAGULL, 
bar 
Pet. Zounds ! captain, I tell thee we are 
cast up o’the coast of France. *Sfoot, I am 
not drunk still, I hope. Do’st remember 
where we were last night ? 
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Sea. No, by my troth, not I; 
but aiebete have been a beside while 
upon the water, and in the water. 

Pet. Ah me, we are undone for ever ! 
hast any money about thee ? 

Sea. Not a penny, by heaven. 

Pet. Not a penny betwixt us, and cast 
ashore in France! 

Sea. Faith, I cannot tell that; my brains, 
nor mine eyes, are not mine own yet. 


Enter two Gentlemen. 


Pet. ’Sfoot, wilt not believe me ? I know 
by the elevation of the pole, and by the al- 
titude and latitude of the climate.—See, 
here come a couple of French gentlemen ; 
I knew we were in France ; dost thou think 
our Englishmen are so Frenchified, that a 
man knows not whether he be in France or 
in England when he sees’em ? What shall 
we do? We must e’en to ’em, and entreat 
some relief of ’em: life is sweet, and we 
have no other means to relieve our lives now, 
but their charities. 

Sea. Pray you, do you beg on ’em then ; 

can § French. 

Pet. Monsicur, plaist il d@ avoir pity de 
notre grand infortune : Je suis un pauvre 
Chevalier @ Angleterre, qui a suffri [ in- 
Sortune de naufrage. 

1 Gent. Un pauvre Chevalier d’ Angle. 
terre? 

Pet. Ouy, Monsieur, i'l est trop vray ; 
mais yous scavez bien, nous sommes tous 
sujet d fortune. 

2 Gent. A poor knight of England ? a 

r knight of Windsor, are you-not ? 

y speak you this broken French, when 
y’are a whole Englishman ? On what coast 
are you, think you ? 

1 Gent. On the coast of dogs, sir. Y’are 
i’th’Isle of Dogs, I tell you. I see y’have 
been wash’d in the Thames here; and I 
believe ye were drown’d in a tavern before, 
or else you would never have took boat in 
such a dawning as this was. Farewell, 
farewell ; we will not know you for shaming 
of you.—I ken the man well; he’s one of 
my thirty pound knights. 

2 Gent. Now this is he that stole his 
knighthood o’ the — day, for four pound 


given to a page, all the money in’s purse I 
wot wi ” 
The old usurer’s helpmate manages 


to get to her husband, and to blind 
him as to her departure. The rest are 
not so fortunate. Quicksilver and Pe- 
tronel are taken by the constable be- 
fore Golding, the industrious appren- 
tice, now advancing high in city cre- 
dit, and an alderman’s deputy. He 
commits them to the counter, to re- 
pent themselves at their leisure. After 
telling Touchstone of his new honours, 
the old gentleman thus addresses him : 
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*¢ Worshipful son, I cannot contain g 
self, I must tell thee, I hope to see the 
one of the monuments of our city,:ang 
reckoned among her worthies, to be remem, 
bered the same day with the lady mor 
and grave Gresham; when the famous 
of Whi mes ee and his puss shall be for, 
gotten, and thou and thy acts become the 
posies for hospitals; when thy name shal] 
be written upon conduits, and thy dee& 
play’d i’thy lifetime, by the best 
of actors, and be called their Get- 
This I divine and prophecy.” 


Meanwhile the undeceived and mor. 
tified lady returns to her father, who 
will not receive her. She thus con. 
doles with her maid: 


“ Gir. Ah, Synne ! hast thou ever réad 
i’the chronicle of any lady and her waiti 
woman driven to that extremity that we ate, 
Synne ? ‘ 

Synd. Not I truly, madam ; and if 
had, it were but cold comfort should come 
out of books now. 

Gir. Why. good faith, Syn, I could dine 
with a lamentable story now ; O hone hone, 
o no nera, &c. Can’st thou tell ne’er a one, 
Syn ? 

Synd. None but mine own, madam, 
which is lamentable enough: first, to be 
stol’n from my friends, which were wor 
shipful, and of good account, by a ’pren, 
tice, in the habit and disguise of a gentle. 
man ; and here brought up to London, and 
promised marriage ; and now, likely to be 
forsaken ; for he’s in a possibility to be 
hang’d. ; 

Gir. Nay, weep not, good Synne.. My 
Petronel is in as good possibility as he. 
Thy miseries are nothing to mine, Synne 
I was more than promised marriage, Synne; 
I had it, Synne ; and was made a lady ; and 
by a knight, Syn, which is now as good 
as no knight, Syn. And I was born in 
London ; which is more than brou 
Syn: and already forsaken, which is 
likelihood, Syn: and instead of land 
country, all my knight’s living lies i'the 
Counter, Syn ; there’s his castle now. 

Synd. Which he cannot be forced out 
of, madam. 

Gir. Yes, if he would live hungry 8 
week or two; hunger, they say, stone 
walls. But he’s e’en well enough served, 
Syn, that so soon as ever he got my hand 
to the sale of my inheritance, ran away from 
me, as I had been his punk, God bless us! 
Would the Knight of the Sun, or Palme- 
rine of England, have used their ladies 90, 
Synne ? or Sir Launcelot ? or Sir Tristrem? 

Synd. I do not know, madam. 

Gir. Then thou knowest nothing, Sys. 
Thou art a fool, Syn. The knighthoods 
now-a-days are nothing like the knight- 
hood of old time. They rid a-horse-backs 
ours go a-foot. They were attended by 
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ir squires ; ours by their ladies. Th 
Oe bailed in their armour; ours muffled ’ 
in their cloaks. They travel’d wildernesses 
and deserts; ours dare scarce walk the 
streets. They were still prest to engage 
their honour; ours ready to pawn their 
dothes. They would gallop on at sight of 
gmonster ; Ours run away at sight of a ser- 
jeant. They would help poor ladies ; ours 
make poor ladies. 

Synd. Ay, madam; they were the 
knights of the Round Table at Winches- 
ter that sought adventures; but these of 
— Table, at ordinaries, that sit at 

” 


The whole scene is very pleasant, 
and we would gladly quote it did our 
limits allow. 

The prisoners attempt a reconcilia- 
tion with Touchstone, who is, how- 
ever, immoveable. The account which 
the keeper of the prison gives of their 
devout turn of mind and penitence is 

humorous, and bears all the 
marks of Ben Jonson’s style. 


“ Gold. Here’s a great deal of humility 
these letters. 

Wolf. Humility, sir? ay, were your 

ip an eye-witness of it you would say 
so: The knight will be i’the Knight’s -ward, 
do what we can, sir; and Mr Quicksilver 
would be i’the Hole, if we would let him. 
I never knew or saw prisoners more peni- 
tent, or more devout. They will sit you 
up all night singing of psalms, and edify. 
ing the whole prison. Only Security sings 
anote too high sometimes ; because he lies 
ithe Twopenny-ward, far off, and cannot 
take his tune. The neighbours cannot rest 
for him, but come every morning to ask, 
what godly prisoners we have. 

Touch. Which on ’em is’t is so devout, 
the knight or t’other ? 

Wolf. Both, sir; but the young man 
especially ; I never heard his like. He has 
cut his hair too ; he is so well given, and 
has such good gifts! He can tell you al- 
most all the stories of the Book of Martyrs ; 
and speak you all the Sick Man’s Salve, 
without book. 

Touch. Ay, if he had had grace, he was 
rs up where it grew, I wis. On, Mr 


Wolf. And he has converted one Fangs, 
aserjeant ; a fellow could neither write nor 
teal. He was called the ban-dog o’the 
Counter ; and he has brought him already 
to pair his nails, and say his prayers ; and 
’tis hop’d he will sell his place shortly, and 
become an intelligencer.” 


Golding — his father reject all 
overtures from the humble prodigals 


of the counter, to effect a reconcilia- 
tion, by a stratagem procures Touch- 


stone to be a witness to the penitence 
of the knight and the apprentice, the 
latter of whom is doling out miserable 
ballads, to the edification of the hear-~ 
ers, far and near. These ballads are 
an admirable burlesque of the puri- 
tanical poetry of the time. 


*¢ Touch. Who is this? my man Francis, 
and my son-in-law ! 

Quick. Sir, it is all the testimony I shall 
leave behind me to the world and my mas- 
ter, that I have so offended. 

Friend. Good sir ! 

Quick. I writ it when my spirits were 
oppress’d. 

Pet. Ay, I'll be sworn for you, Francis. 

Quick. It is in imitation of Manning- 
ton’s; he that was hang’d at Cambridge, 
that cut off the horse’s head at a blow. 

Friend. So, sir. 

Quick. To the tune of, I wail in woe, I 
plunge in pain. 

Pet. An excellent ditty it is, and wor- 
thy of a new tune. 

Quick. In Cheapside, famous for gold and 


plate, 

Quicksilver I did dwell of late : 

I had a master good and kind, 

That would have wrought me to his 

mind. 

He bade me still, work upon that ; 

But, alas! I wrought I know not what. 

He was a Touchstone, black, but true ; 

And told me still what would ensue. 

Yet, woe is me, I would not learn, 

I saw alas! but could not discern. 
Friend. Excellent ! excellent well ! 
Gold. QO, let him,alone ; he is taken al- 

ready. 
Quick. I cast my coat and cap away ; 

I went in silk and sattins'gay ; 

False metal of good manners, I 

Did daily coin unlawfully. 

I scorn’d my master, being drunk ; 

I kept my gelding and my punk ! 

And with a knight, Sir Flash by name, 

(Who now is sorry for the same) 

Pet. I thank you, Francis ! 

I thought by sea to run away, 

But Thames and tempest did me stay. 
Touch. This cannot be feigned sure. 

Heaven pardon my severity! The ragged 
colt may prove a good horse. 
Gold. How he listens and is transport- 
ed ! he has forgot me. 
Quick. Still Eastward-hoe was all my 
word ; 
But Westward I had no regard : 
Nor - thought what would come 


’ 
As did, alas! his youngest daughter. 
At last the black ox trod o’ my foot, 
And I saw then what "long’d unto’t : 
Now cryI, Touchstone, touch me still, 
And make me current by thy skill! 
Touch. And I will do it, ‘Francis ! 
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Wolf. Stay him, Mr Deputy, now is the to trace out the different authotsip 


time ; we shall lose the song else. 

Friend. I protest it is the best that ever 
I heard. 

Quick. How like you it, gentlemen ? 

All. O admirable, sir. 

Quick. This stanza now following al- 
ludes to the story of Mannington, from 
whence I took my project for my invention. 

Friend. Pray you go on, sir. 

Quick. O Mannington! thy stories show 

Thou cut’st a horse-head off at a blow; 
But I confess I have not the force, 
For to cut off th’ head of a horse ; 
Yet I desire tls grace to win, 

That I may cut off the horse-head of 


SID 5 
And leave his body in the dust 
Of sin’s high-way, and bogs of lust ; 
Whereby I may take virtue’s purse, 
And live with her, for better, for worse. 

Friend. Admirable, sir ! and excellent- 
ly conceited ! 

Quick. Alas, sir ! 

Touch. Son Golding, and Mr Wolf, I 
thank you ; the deceit is welcome, especi- 
ally from thee, whose charitable soul in this 
hath shewn a high point of wisdom and 
honesty. Listen! I am ravished with his 
repentance, and could stand here a whole 
*prenticeship to hear him.” 


The result is easily anticipated. The 
penitents are forgiven, and restored to 


favour again—the proud daughter, the 
extravagant son-in-law, and the idle 
apprentice, are reformed, and are ren- 
dered wiser by experience. 

There are no scenes in this play pe- 
culiarly rich in humour, nor are any 
of the characters marked with great 


force ; yet, upon the whole, it is an 
agreeable performance. The plot is 
easy, natural, and unperplexed, the 
denen is flowing, and seldom defi- 
cient in pleasantry. ‘The latter is oc- 
casionally disfigured by ness and 
double-entendre ; it has, however, less 
of conceits and quaintness than is usu- 
| met with in comedies of the day. 
en it is not licentious, it is gene- 
rally intelligible, and has lost little by 
time. 
In conjunct performances of this 
kind, it is frequently rather difficult 


their several , and 

ably the difficulty is greater in 

In tragedy there is less danger of 
take, inasmuch as the conception and 
expression of passion take a MOTE Cet, 
tain character from the mind whic 
forms them, and fall more into , 
marked and distinguishing mould, by 
which that may be ascertained, than 
the sentiments of common life, which 
allow of little variation, or the displays 
of wit, which admit scarcely mom 
Yet there appears little reason t 
doubt that Jonson had not the chief 
part in the writing of this play. 
It bears no marks of his peculiar ex) 
cellencies or defects ; it has not that 
bold delineation of character, that 
high-wrought finish of dialogue, or 
that peculiar richness of humour, 
which his best pieces display, 
which, at the time of the composition 
of the present comedy, being shortly 
after the production of those pieces, 
he would have been fully able to bri 
forth. Neither, on the other hand, is 
it distinguished by his hardnesses, 
He elaborated his characters frequents 
ly too much, by continually retouch 
ing them ; and altered and added 
his scenes and dialogue, till he lost the 
freedom of the former, and encrusted 
the latter with conceits. There is no- 
thing of this in the present play. The 
style of it bears more resemblance to 
that of Chapman, in whose comedies 
there is a more feeble conception of 
character, and a less poignant vein of 
humour, but much implica 
unpretending ease. Probably 

first sketched the plan, which 
be filled up by Chapman, and 

a few witty and satirical touches from? 
the pen of Marston,* whose 
is, however, more difficult to catch at 
The whole, it is likely, underwent the 
revisal of Jonson, traces of pla | 
chiefly discernible in the character 
Bouaketone, and in the conelading 


scenes. 4 
a. Cc 





“ Marston certainly wrote the passage upon the Scotch, for which he and his coad- 
jutors were imprisoned. ‘There is another similar stroke of ridicule in his Satires. Mr 
Gifford has ably examined the accounts of their imprisonment, which are full of idle 
gossiping and inaccuracies. Marston seems to have had much of the gall of the sati- 
rist about him. His disposition was not more amiable than his writings. 
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Adventure in the North-West Territory. 
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ADVENTURE IN THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORY. 


R ine nearly a year in one 
one most citant “ma of the North- 
west Companyand conducting the fur 
trade there, I bean to look forward to 
my return to Motreal. I waited with 

test impatnce for the arrival 
of theperiod which Ws toterminate my 
banishment, and rere me to society. 
[ was nearly three thusand miles dis- 
tant from any settlenints, and my on-~ 
companions were fo young men, 
ee of the establishmnt, whosecha- 
sacters, and limited acqtrements, ren- 
dered them very uninteesting associ- 
ates. My situation waione of consi- 
derable responsibility. A great num- 
ber of Canadians, in te service of the 
Company, resided st the post, and 
were under my cotroul ; but I found 
ita very difficultatter to keep them 
ina state of duewbordination, and to 
t them fom quarrelling and 
Iebting with th detached parties of 
Indians that ogasionally visited us 
for the purpose of trading. Interest 
and personal sety, alike, required 
that we should ye on friendly terms 
with the natives, and I spent many 
anxious hours inendeavouring to pro- 
mote mutual peae and good-humour. 
Our post was sitated upon the banks 
of a small lake, bout sixteen miles 
broad. This lakelischarged itself b 
means of a river igo another of muc 
greater dimension} and thick forests 
covered every part ¢ the neighbouring 
country. 3 
One afternoon I bok my gun, and 
strolled out in searclof game. Though 
itwas now the begiming of spring, the 
lake was still frozen}ompletely across, 
the cold of the wedding winter having 
been very intense. \soon fell in with 
a flock of wild dues, but before I 
could get a shot at tem, they began 
to fly towards the micelle of the lake ; 
however, I followed *hem fearlessly 
over the ice, in the «pectation that 
they would soon aligh: The weather 
was mild, though ratkr blowy. De- 
tached black clouds moved rapidly 
along the face of Heawen in immense 
Masses, and the sun lazed forth in 
unobscured splendoumt one moment, 
and was completely ded from the 
eye the next. I wasso intent on the 
pursuit of my gamé that I hastened 
forwards almost utonsciously, my 


progress being mucl facilitated by a 
4 


thin layer of snow which covered the 
ice, and rendered the footing tolerably 
secure. At last, I fired at the ducks, 
and killed one and wounded another. 
I immeciately picked up the first, but 
its companion, having only been wing- 
ed, began to leap away before I caught 
hold of it. I followed, but had not 
advanced more than twenty yards, 
when, to my astonishment, I found 
that the ice was in many places cover- 
ed with water to the depth of several 
inches. I stopped short full of alarm, 
and irresolute what to do. It was evi- 
dent that a thaw had already commen- 
ced, and as I well knew with what ra- 
pidity the ice broke up when once af- 
fected by a change of temperature, I 
became alive to all the dangers of my 
situation, and almost shuddered at the 
thought of moving from the spot on 
which I stood. 

The weather had grown calm and 
hazy, and the sky was very black and 
lowering. Large flakes of snow soon 
began to fall languidly and perpendi- 
eularly through the air; and after a 
little time, these were accompanied b 
a thick shower of sleety rain, whic 
gradually became so dense, that I could 
not discern the shore. I strained my 
eyes to catch a glance of some living 
object, but a dreary and motionless 
expanse stretched around me on every 
side, and the appalling silence that 
prevailed was sometimes interrupted 
by the receding cries of the wounded 
bird. All nature seemed to be await 
ing some terrible event. I listened in 
fearful suspense, though I knew not 
what I expected to hear. I soon dis« 
tinguished a distant thundering noise, 
which gradually became stronger, and 
appeared to approach the place where 
E stood. Repeated explosions, and hol- 
low murmurings of irregular loudness, 
were succeeded by a tremendous sound, 
like that of rocks bursting asunder. 
The ice trembled beneath my feet, and 
the next moment it was disunited by 
a vast chasm, which opened itself 
within a few yards of me. The water 
of the lake rushed upwards through 
the gap with foaming fury, and began 
to flood the surface all around. 

I started backwards, and ran, as I 
conceived, towards the shore ; but my 
progress was soon stopped by one of 
those weak parts of the ice called air« 
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holes. While walking cautiously round 
it, my mind grew somewhat composed, 
and I resolved not to advance any far- 
ther, until I had fixed upon ‘some way 
of regulating my course ; but I found 
this to be impossible. I vainly endea- 
voured to discern land, and the moan- 
ing of the wind among the distant fo- 
rests alone indicated that there was any 
at all near me. Strong and irregular 
blasts, loaded with snow and sleet, 
swept wildly along, involving every 
thing in obscurity, and bewildering 
my steps with malignant influence. I 
sometimes fancied I saw the spot where 
our post was situated, and even the 
trees and houses upon it ; but the next 
moment a gust of wind would whirl 
— the fantastic shaped fogs that had 


uced the agreeable illusion, and la 


reduce me to actionless despair. I fi- 
red my gun repeatedly, in the hope 
that the report would bring some one 
to my assistance ; however, the shores 
alone acknowledged, by feeble echoes, 
that the sound had reached them. 
The storm increased in violence, and 
at intervals the sound of the ice break- 
ing up, rolled upon my ear like distant 
thunder, and seemed to mutter appal- 
ling threats. Alarm and fatigue made 
me dizzy, and I threw down my gun 
and rushed forwards in the face of the 
drifting showers, which were now so 
thick as to affect my respiration. I 
soon lost all sense of fear, and vegan 
to feel a sort of frantic delight in 
struggling against the careering blasts. 
1 hurried on, sometimes running along 
the brink of a circular opening in the 
ice, and sometimes leaping across 
frightful chasms—all the while un- 
conscious of having any object in 
view. The ice every where creaked 
under my feet, and I knew that death 
awaited -me, whether I fled away or 
remained on the same spot. I felt as 
one would do, if forced by some perse- 
cuting fiend to range over the surface 
of a black and shoreless ocean ; and 
aware, that whenever his tormentor 
withdrew his sustaining power, he 
would sink down and be suffocated 


among the billows that struggled be- 


neath him. 

At last night came on, and, exhaust- 
ed by fatigue and mental excitement, 
I wrapped myself in my cloak, and la 
down upon the ice. It was so dar 
that I could not have moved one step 
without running the risk of falling in- 
to the lake. I almost wished that the 
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drowsiness, produced by inense 
would begin to affect’ me but Tad 
not feel in the slightest degree 

and the temperature of he air 
reality above freezing. had lain 

few minutes when I kard the hi 

a wolf. The soundwas indeserj 
delightful to my e, and I started 
with the intentio- of hastening to 
spot from where it seemed to pro. 
ceed ; but hopiess as my situatiog 
then was, my bart shrunk within mg 
when I conterplated the dangers} 
would encounzr in making such gj 
attempt. M courage failed, and} 
resumed my )rmer position, and lists 
ened to the ndulations of the wate 
as they undemined, and beat 

the lower pzt of the ice on which] 


Tabout midnigt the storm ceased) 
and most of the @uds gradually fore 
sook the sky, whi the rising mooa 
dispelled the darkrss that had 
viously prevailed. Iowever, a thick 
haze covered the havens, and Tem 
dered her light dimand ghastly, and 
similar to that shedluring an fr 
A succession of noiss had contin 
with little interrution for ‘sever 
hours, and at last te ice beneath me 
began to move. I sarted up, and, on 
looking around, sw that the whole 
surface of the lak was in a state of 
agitation. My eys became dim, ant 
I stretched out myarms to catch hold 
of some object, axl felt as if all crea 
ted things were assing away. 
hissing, grinding and crashing, Ig 
duced by the dierent masses of ite 
coming into coksion, were tremeén- 
dous. Large fragnents sometimes got 
wedged together,ind impeded the pro- 
gress of those baind them, which be 
ing pushed forwrd by others still faré 
ther back, were orced upon the top of 
the first, and -ntastic-shaped pytae 
mids and tower could be indistinetly 
seen rising amag the mists of night, 
and momentary changing their forms, 
and finally diorganizing themselves 
with magical apidity and fearful tu« 
mult. At oter times, an immense 
mass of ice vould start up into 
perpendicular osition, and continue 
gleaming in th moonshine for a little 
period, and thn vanish like a spectre 
among the abys of waters beneath it 
The piece of ie on which I had first 
taken my positon, happened to be 
very large and nick, but other frag- 
ments were soo. forced above it, 
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formed a mound six or seven feet 
high, on the top of which I stood, 
contem ting the awful scene around 
me, a feeling as if I no longer had 
theJeast connection with the world, or 
retained any thing human or earthly 


eee saitice, 
The xin, which was pretty strong, 
dreve the ice down the lake very fast. 
Myalarms and anxieties had gradually 
become less intense, and I was several 
times overcome by a sort of stupor ; 


" during the continuance of which, ima- 


gination and reality combined their 
ing influence. At one time I 
fancied that the snow still drifted as 
vidlently as ever, and that I distin- 
guished, through its hazy medium, a 
hand of Indian chiefs walking past me 
the surface of the lake. Their 
were noiseless, and they went 
slong with wan and dejected looks and 
downcast eyes, and paid no attention 
tomy exclamations and entreaties for 
ief. At another, I thought I was 
fleating in the middle of the ocean, 
and that a blazing sun flamed in the 
cloudless sky, and made the ice which 
supported me melt so fast, that I heard 
streams of water pouring from its sides, 
and felt m every moment descend- 
ing towards the aa of the billows. 
I was usually wakened from such 
dreams by some noise or violent con- 
cussion, but always relapsed into them 
whenever the cause of disturbance cea~ 
sed to operate. 

The longest and last of these slum- 
bers was broken by a terrible shock, 
which my ice island received, and 
which threw me from my seat, and 
nearly precipitated me into the lake. 
On regaining my former position, and 
looking round, I perceived to my joy 
and astonishment, that I was in a river. 
The water between me and the shore 
aes frozen over, and ne gyre 

yards wide, consequently the 
fragment of ice on which I stood could 
not approach any nearer than this. 
After a moment of irresolution, I leap- 
ed upon the frozen surface, and began 
to run towards the bank of the river. 
My feet seemed scarcely to touch the 
ite, 80 great was my terror lest it should 
ive way beneath me; but I reached 

Shore in safety, and dropped down 
completely exhausted by fatigue and 
agitation. 

_It was now broad day-light, but I 
— 4 animals nor oo beings, 
ou. X. 
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nor any vestiges of them. Thick fo-~ 
rests covered the banksof the river, and 
extended back as far as my eye could 
reach. I feared to them, lest I 
should get bewildered in their recesses, 
and accordingly walked the edge 
of the stream. It was not long before I 
discovered a column of smoke risi 
among the ot di- 
my steps to the spot, and, 
on ing it, found a seated 
ce heptond 

They received me with an air of 
indifference and unconcern, not very 
agreeable or encouraging to one in my 
destitute condition. However, I pla- 
ced myself in their circle, and tried to 
discover to what tribe they belonged, 
by addressing them in the different 
Indian languages with which I was 
acquainted. I soon made myself in- 
telligible, and related the circumstan- 
ces that had brought me so unexpect- 
edly among them. At the conclusion 
of my narrative, the men pulled their 
tomahawk pipes from their mouths, 
and looked at each other with incre- 
dulous smiles. 1 did not make an 
attempt to convince them of the truth 
of what I said, knowing it would be 
vain to do so, but asked for something 
to eat. After some deliberation, they 
gave me a small quantity of pemican, 
but with an unwillingness that did 
not evince such a spirit of hospitality’ 
as I had usually met with among In- 
dians. 

The party consisted of three men, 
two women, and a couple of children, 
all of whom sat or lay near the fire in 
absolute idleness; and their minds 
seemed to be as unoccupied as their bo- 
dies, for nothing resembling conversa- 
tion ever between them. The 
weather was dreary and comfortless. 
A thick small rain, such as usually 
falls in North America during a thaw, 
filled the air, and the wigwam under 
which we sat afforded but an im 
shelter from it. I passed the time in 
the most gloomy and desponding re- 
flections. 1 saw no means by which 
I could return to the trading post, and 
the behaviour of the Indians made me 
doubt if they would be inclined to 
grant me that support and protection 
without which I could not long exist. 
One man gazed upon me so constant- 
ly and steadily, that his scrutiny an- 
noyed me, and attracted my 
attention. He or to be the 
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youngest of the party, and was very 
yeserved and unprepossessing in his as- 
pect, and seemed to know me, but I 
could not recollect of ever having seen 
him before. 

In the afternoon the rain ceased, and 
the Indians began to prepare for tra- 
velling. When they had accoutred 
themselves, they all rose from the 
ground without speaking a word, and 
walked away, one man taking the lead. 
I perceived that they did not intend 
that I should be of the party, but I 
followed them immediately, and, ad- 
dressing myself to the person who pre- 
coded the others, told him, that I must 
accompany them, as 1 neither could 
live in the woods alqne, nor knew in 
what part of the country I was. He 
stopped and otras me from head 
to foot, saying, “‘ Where is your gun? 
Where is your knife? Where is your 
tomahawk ?”’ I replied, that I had lost 
them among the ice. ‘“ My friend,” 
returned he, “ don’t make the Great 
Spirit angry, by saying what is not: 

t man knows who you are,” point- 
ing to the Indian who had observed 
me so closely. ‘‘ We all know who 
you are. You have come to trade 
with us, and I suppose your compani- 
ons haye concealed themselves at a 
distance, lest the appearance of a num- 
ber of white men should intimidate 
us. They are right, Experience has 
taught us to fear white men ; but their 
art, not their strength, makes us trem- 
ble. Go away, we do not wish to have 
any transactions with you. We are 
not to be betrayed or overpowered by 
liquid fire,* or any ‘hing due you can 

er us, None of us shall harm you. 
I haye spoken the truth, for I have 
not two mouths.” 

When he had finished this oration, 
he remained silent, and I felt at a loss 
what to reply. At last I repeated my 
story, and endeavoured to convince 
him that I neither had any compa- 
nions, nor was at all in 2 situation to 
trade with his people, or do them the 
slightest injury. He listened calml 
to my arguments, and seemed to thin 
there was some weight in them; and 
the young man already mentioned 
stepped forward, and said, “ Let the 
stranger go with us,—the bones of my 
father cry out against our leaving him 
behind. I am young, but I dare to 
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CSept,: 
advise.—Listen for once to the 
sels of Thakakawerenté.” The 
speaker then waved his hand, asia, 
nal that I should follow them, a 
whole party proceeded in the same ory 
der as before. . 

Our leader pushed forward, 
rently without the least hesitation, 
though, accustomed as I was to :the 
woods, I could not discover the slight. 
est trace of a footpath. He sometimes 
slackened his pace for a few 
and looked thoughtfully at the. trees, 
and then opoerag: “i fast =i before, 
None of the party spoke_a word; and 
the rustling of the dry leaves under 
their feet was the only sound thatdis. 
turbed the silence of the forest, 
Though freed from the fear of perish. 
ing for want, I could not reflect upon 
my situation without uneasiness 
alarm ; and my chance of being 
to return to the post seemed to dimie 
nish every step I took. I felt .exegs 
sively fatigued, not haying cajona 
any natural or wp can sleep the Pr 
aie night, and the roughness of the 
ground over which we passed, added 
to my weariness in an intolerable de, 
gree; but I could not venture to rest 
by the way, lest I should lose sight of 
the Indians for ever. 

Soon after sunset, we stopped for 
the night, and the men set about erect- 
ing a wigwam, while the nae kin- 
dled a fire. One of our party killed 
a small deer, in the course of ourj 
ney, and he immediately proosedalil 
skin the animal, that a portion, of it 
might be dressed for supper. When 
the venison was ready, they all mt 
down and partook of it, and a liberal 
allowance was handed to me ; but the 
samesilence prevailed thathad hitherto 
been observed among them, and the 
comforts of a plentiful repast after 4 
long journey, did not appear in the 
least degree to promote social comm 


nication. The meal being finishe 
the men filled their pipes with 
ferous herbs, and began to smoke. 
the most octet teds br ctl the pa 
men prep, s bys ng 
upon the ground. The composed dé 
meanour of the party harmonized 
with the silence and gloominess of 
night and it seemed that the awfal 
solitude of the forests ip which they 
lived, and the sublime and enduring 
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forms under which nature continuall 
ted herself to their eyes, ha 
them with a sense of their 
own insignificance, and of the tran- 
sitoriness of their daily occupations 
and enjoyments, and rendered them 
tful, taciturn, and unsuscepti- 
ble. 1 seated myself at the root ofa 
tree near the wigwam, and con- 
tinued observing its inmates, till, over- 
come by fatigue, I sunk into a deep 


About midnight I was awakened by 
some one pulling my hand, and, on 
looking up, I perceived the Indian who 

1 my accompanying them, 


had o 
. and whose name was Outalisso, stand- 


beside me. He put his finger on 
his lips, by way of enjoining silence, 
and motioned that I should rise and 
follow him. I obeyed; and he led me 
behind a large tree which grew at a 
little distance from the wigwam, and 
gaid, in a low voice, “ Listen to me,.my 
friend.—I told you that you would 
receive no harm from us; and shall I 
belie my words ? Thakakawerenté,who 
js that you might be allowed 
tofollow our steps; says that his father 
was murdered by a party of people 
ander your command, about nine 
moons ago. This may be true, and 
foust the same time may be guileless ; 
cannot alwayscontroul those who 

ate under our authority. He 
tells me that the spirit of the old man 
hastwice ¢ppeared to him in his dreams 


to-tiight, desiring him to put you to 
death. He has gone to repose himself 
in, and if his father visits him a 
ird time wey «Meco he will cer- 


tainly kill you whenever he awakes. 
You must, therefore, hasten away, if 
you wish to live any longer.” “‘ What 
ean I do?” cried I ; death awaits me 

I remain here, or fly from 
Thakakawerenté. It is impossible for 
me to reach homie alone.” ‘ Be pa- 
tient,” returned Outalisso, “and I will 
try to save you. Not far from hence, 
the roots of a large oak, which has been 
blown down by the wind, stretch high 
into the air, and may be seen at a great 


distance. You must go there, and 


wait till F come to you. Keep the 
mossy side of ‘the trees on your left 
hand, and you will find the place 
without any difficulty.” 

muanan motioned vod to hurry 
away, gnd I departed with a palpita- 
ting heart, and plunged into m4 Te« 
cesses of the forest, and regulated my 
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course in the manner he directed. The 
moon was rising, and I could see to a 
considerable distance around. The 
rustling of the dry leaves among my 
feet often made me think that some 
one walked close behind me, and I 
scarcely dared to look back, lest I 
should see an uplifted tomahawk de- 
scending upon my head. I sometimes 
fancied I observed Thakakawerenté 
lurking among the brushwood, and 
Stopped short till imagination conju- 
red up his form in a different part of 
the forest, atid rendered me irresolute 
which phantom I should endeavour to 
avoid. 

I reached the tree soorier than I ex- 
pected : It lay along the ground, and 
its immense roots projected from the 
trunk, at right angles, to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet, their interstices 
being so filled with earth, that it was 
impossible to see through them. 

I sat down, and found the agitation 
of my spirits gradually subside, under 
the tranquillizinginfluence of thescene. 
Not a breath of wind shook the trees, 
theleaflessand delicately-fibred boughs 
of whicli, when viewed against the 
cloudless sky, seemed like a sable net- 
workspread overhead. The nestswhich 
the birds had made the preceding sum- 
mer, still remained among the brancl’- 
es, silent, deserted, and unshelteted, 
making the loneliness of the forest, as 
it were, visible to the mind ; while a 
withered leaf sometimes dropped slow~ 
ly down—a sad memorial of the de~ 
parted glories of the vegetable world. 
A small rivulet ran within a little dis- 
tance of me, but its course was so con< 
cealed by long grass, that I would have 
been aware of its existence by the murs 
muring of its waters only, had it not 
glittered dazzlingly in the moonshine 
at one spot, while flowing over a large 
smooth stone. When I looked into the 
recesses of the forest, 1 saw the trees 
ranged before each other like colossal 
pillars, and gradually blending their 
stems together, until they formed a 
dark and undefined mass. . In some 
places, ascathed trunk, whitened with 
the moss of successive centuries, stood 
erect in spectral grandeur, like a being 
whom immense age and associations, 
rivetted to long-past times, had isola- 
ted from the sympathies of his fellow- 
mortals. As the moon gradually rose 
on the arch of heaven, her light fell at 
different angles, and the aspect of the 
woods was continually changing. New 
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and grander groapes of trees came into 
view, and mi 
seemed to forward, with majestic 
slowness, from the surrounding obscu- 
rity, and, after a time, to give place to 
a succession of others, by retiring a- 
midst the darkness from which they 
had at first emerged. Tremours of awe 
began to pervade my frame, and I al- 
most expected that the tones of some 
superhuman: voice would break the 
a ing silence that prevailed in the 
around me. 
My mind, by , became 

, that I into a half slum- 
ber, during which I had a distinct per- 
ception where I was, but totally forgot 
the circumstances connected with m 
situation. A slight noise at length 
startled me, and I awaked full of ter- 
ror, but could not conceive why I should 
feel such alarm, until recollection made 
the form of Thakakawerenté flash upon 
my mind. I saw a number of indis- 
tinct forms moving backwards and for- 
wards, a “ye way from me and ~~ 
something beating gently upon the 
ground. A small cloud floated before 
the moon, and I waited with breath- 


earth. I then discovered that five deer 
had come to drink at the rivulet, and 
that the noise of them striking their 
fore-feet against its banks had aroused 
me. They stood gazing at me with an 
aspect so meek and beautiful, that they 
almost seemed to incorporate with the 
moonlight, but, after a little time, 
started away, and disappeared among 
the forest. 


mn I surveyed the heavens, I 
ived by the alteration which had 
plate in their nee, that I 
a considerable time. The 
begun to descend towards 
mn ; siaedhe pike of stars 
gli e sky ; the respective 
vositions of the different constellations 


were patient 5 and one of the planets 
which been conspicuous from its 
ing lustre, a few hours before, 

had set, and was no longer distinguish- 
It, was overpowering to think 

that all these changes had been effect- 
ed without noise, tumult, or confusion, 
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noiseless depths of the forest, er dis« 
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ty paks and chesnuts be 


[Sep 
turb the slumbers of a feeble hurpgy, 
ng. Lotireasier 
I waited impatiently for the se 
ance of Outalisso, who had noti 

ed me at what hour I might expects 
see him. The stars now twinkled fog, 
bly amidst the faint glow of dawn; 
began to light the eastern horizon, 
the setting moon appeared behind somg 
pines, and threw a rich yellow radiangg 
upon their dark-green boughs. Gentle 
rustlings among the trees, and.low 
chirpings, announced that the,birds 


so began to feel the influence of approach. 


ing day ; and I sometimes observedg 
solitary wolf stealing cautiously. along 
in the distance. While en in 
contemplating the scene, I n 
thought I saw an Indian a little way 
off. I could not ascertain whether, oy 
not it was Outalisso, but fearing) 
might be Thakakawerenté, whom] 
dreaded to encounter in my unarmed 
state, I retired from the roots of s 
tree, and concealed myself among some: 
brushwood. iene 
I remained there for some time, but 
did not perceive any one neat me, and 
thinking that I had been deceived by 
fancy, I resolved to return to my fot 
mer station, and accordingly set ‘out 
towards the great tree, but shortly.be' 
came alarmed at neither reaching, it 
nor seeing it so soon as I expected,,.# 
turned back in much agitation, and 
endeavoured to retrace my steps-to-the 
brushwood, but all in vain.  L,exas 
mined the most remarkable trees.ay 
round me, without being able tore, 
collect of having seen one of them;bes 
fore. I perceived that I had lostjmys 
self, The moment I became awatejof 
this, my faculties and. perceptions 
seemed to desert me one after another, 
and at last I was conscious of being ia 
existence only by the feeling of 
otic and Pte Mn hopelessness 
which remained; but after a little 
time, all my intellectual powers re 
turned with increased vigour and @ 
cuteness, and appeared to’vie with each 


other in giving me a vivid sense of the 


horrors of mysituation. My soulseem+ 
ed incapable of affordin ; play to the 
tumultuous crowd of feelings; that 
struggled to manifest t ves. oT 
hurried wildly from: one place: to! aa¢ 
other, calling on Outalisso and Thakag 
kawerenté by turns. The-horriblesi- 


lenee that prevailed iecteninal tract- 


ing than a thousand deafeni i 
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would;have been. I staggered about 
ina state of dizzy perturbation. My, 
ears began to ring with unearthly 
sounds, and every object became dis- 
torted and terrific. The trees seemed 
to start from their places, and rush 
each. other, intermingling their 
Pa tes with Sarionn: selene and 
horrible crashings, while the moon ca- 
reered alon rvs sky, and the stars 
burried oe ates and forwards with 
eddying and impetuous motions. 

J tried in 7 vy a ton sy ” 
compose myself, and to bring my feel- 
i pons due nr end mote ag The 
remembrance of the past was obliter- 
ated.and renewed by fits and starts ; 
but, at best, my recollection of any. 
thing that had occurred to me previous 
tothe breaking up of the ice upon the 
lake, was shadowy, dim, and unsatis- 
factory, and I felt'as if the former part 
of my. life had been spent in another 
world. I lay down among the wither- 
edleaves, and covered my face with 
my hands, that I might avoid the men- 
tal distraction occasioned by the sight 
of external objects. I began to reflect 
that,.I could not possibly have as yet 
wandered far from. the great tree, and 
that if I called. upon Outalisso at in- 
tervals, he might perhaps hear me and 
come.to my relief. _Consoled by the 
idea, I gradually became quiet and 


lsoon began to make the woods re- 
sound with the name of Outalisso ; 
but, in the course of the day, a tempest 
of wind arose, and raged with so much 
noise that I could hardly hear my own 
voice, A dense mist filled the air, and 
involved every thing in such obscurity 
that the sphere of my vision did not 
extend beyond five or six yards. The 


fog was.in continual agitation, rolling, 


along in volumes, ascending and de- 
sending, bursting open and closing 
again, and assuming strange and tran- 


sitory, forms. Every time the blast. 


received an accession of force, I heard 
confused roaring and crashing at a 
distance, whi¢h gradually increased in 
strength and distinctness, till it reach- 
ed that part of the forest that stretched 
around me. Then the trees began to 
creak and groan incessantly, their 
boughs were shattered against each 
other, fibres of wood whirled through 

air in every direction, and showers 
of wi eaves caught up, and 
swept by the wind, met and 
mingled with im , and rendered the 
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confusion still -more- distracting. .I 
stood still in one spot, looking fearfully 
from side to side, in the prospect) of 
being crushed to.death by some. im- 
mense.mass.of falling timber, for the 
trees around me, when viewed through 
the disper ng medium. of the. fog, 
often appeared to have lost their pers 
pendicularity, and.to be bending to. 
wards the earth, although. they only 
waved in the wind. At last in 
under the trunk of an oak that lay 
along the ground, resolving to remain 
there until the tempest should abate, , 
A short time before sunset the wind 
had ceased, the mists. were dissipatec 
and a portion of the blue sky appear 
directly above me. , Encouraged by 
these favourable appearances,. I yen-+ 
tured from my. place of refuge, and 
began to think of making another 
attempt to regain the great tree, when 
I heard the report of arifie, I, was so 
trified with joy.and surprise that I 
2ad no power to call out till the firing 
was repeated. 1 then shouted “ Out, 
alisso” several times, and soon saw 
him advancing towards me. ; 
* rhy are you not at. the place I 
appointed,” cried he; “ I feared you 
had lost yourself, and discharged my. 
gun as a signal,—but all danger is 
past—Thakakawerenté is dead, I kill. 
ed him.” There was_some blood on 
Outalisso’s dress, but he looked. so 
calin and careless that I hesitated to 
believe what he told me. , ‘ 
“IT do not. deceive you,” said he, 
** and I will tell you how Thakaka- 
werenté came by his death. He 
awaked soon after midnight, and. not, 
finding you in the camp, suspected 
that I told you that he. intended 
to kill you... He taxed me. with ha- 
ving done so, and I scorned to deny it. 
His anger made him. forget the truth, 
and he said I had betrayed my.trust, 
and at the same time struck me on 
the face. Now you know,an Indian 
never forgives a blow, or.an accusation 
such as he uttered. I buried, my, 
tomahawk in his head...” His friends 
lay-asleep in the wigwam, and I drag- 
ged away his body to some distance, 
and covered it with leaves, and then 
concealed myself till I saw them sct 
out on. their journey, which they 
soon did, doubtless supposing that 
Thakakawerenté and I had gone on 
before. I have been at the great tree 
since morning, but the mist and the 
tempest prevented me from secking 
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you till now. = satisfied, you shall 
see the — of Thakakawerenté. —_ 
Follow me 


Outalisso now began to proceed r- 
eee Apes the forest, and I walked 
him without uttering a word. 
We soon reached the spot where the 
Indians had slept the preceding night, 
and found the wigwam remaining, and 
likewise several embers of fire. My 
ion immediately farmed them 
yh a state of brightness, and then 
ene of dry wood that 
iled them upon the 
whole soon burst into 
a rc omg sebie we oth sat down within 
its influence, Outalisso at the same 
time presehting me with a er we Red 
pemican, which proved very accepta rons 
as I had eat for more than 


iy arom around, Se 


ourselves a 
little, Outalisso rose up, and motioned 
that 1 should accom him. He 
conducted me to a email pile of brush- 
wood and dry leaves, part of which he 
immediately removed, and I saw the 


corpse of werenté stretched 
beneath. I shrunk back, shuddering 
with horror, but hepulled: me forwards, 
and said, I must assist him in convey- 

ig the body to the fire. 


Seeing me 
unwilling, he took it up in his 
om, and hurrying away, deposited 
itin the wigwam. I fol owe him ; 
and asked what he meant by doing so. 
* Are you — of our customs ?” 
said he: “ en an Indian dies, all 
his property must be buried with him. 
He who takes any thing that belong- 
ed to a dead person, will receive a 
curse from the Great Spirit in addi- 
tion. After I had Thakakawe- 
renté, I took up his tomahawk by 
mistake, and carried it away with me. 
I must now restore it, and also cover 
him with earth lest his bones should 
saddle sor plomnedel 
Ou now to arra 
the dress of the dead man, and itewte ine 
stuck the tomahawk in his girdle. He 
next went a little way into the forest 
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for the purpose of collecting somé 

to put in the bottom of the era 
I was left alone. 

The night was dark, dim, and 
dreary, and the fire blazed feebly and 
irregularly. A superstitious awe stole 
over me, and I dared hardly look 
around, though I sometimes ae fn 
most involunta glance at the 
which _ av d and ee 
ance. Thakakawerenté ’ 
back, and his long, lank sy, xno 
Was spread confusedly upon his breast 
and neck. His half-open eyes still te 
tained a glassy fustre, and his teeth 
were firmly set against each other 
a daatina of blood stained his vest; 

is clenched hands, and contrag}. 
ed “limbs, shewed what struggles had 
receded death. When the 
ight of the fire happened to fall upon 
him, I almost fancied that he began to 
move, and would have started 
had not a depressing dread chained me 
to the spot ; but the sound of Oute 
lisso’s axe, in some degree, dissipate? 
the fears that chilled my heart, and} 
spent the time in listening to the'te 
lar recurrence of its strokes, wnti 
e came back with an armful of batky 

I assisted him in burying Thakaka- 
werenté under the shade of a tall wile 
nut tree; and when we had acconi- 
plished this, we returned to the fire; 
and waited till moonlight would enable 
us to pursue our journey. Outalisso 
had willingly agreed to conduct te 
home, for he wished to ehange his 
abode for a season, lest Thakakaweren- 
té’s relations should discover his guilt, 
and execute vengeance upon him. 

a ee out about an hour — 
midnight, and travelled through 
woods til dawn, when we came if 

sight of the river, on the banks of 
a ich I had first fallen in with the 
Indians. In the course of the day; 

Outalisso procured a canoe, and We 
paddled up the stream, and next mort 
ing reached the er post on” the 

e of the lake. 
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Sclawonic Poetry, 


SCLAVONIC TRADITIONAL POETRY, 


Ina Letter to **** *#8990 


Si, 

“Jy the conversation I was happy to 
enjoy with you on literary subjects, 
you wired. once, whether we had 
itional poetry. I replied in the 
firmative,—for really we have, and 
it is very extensive ; but to charac- 
terise it, all I recollect having then 
said, might be comprehended in these 
jines— 


More mournful far than many a tear— - 
Voice most gentle, sad, and slow, 

Whose happiest tones still breathe of woo— 
Asin your ancient ish ai 

Even joy the sound of sorrow wears. 


Now, I send you aspecimen of this 

% Supported by the advice of a 
rena, I endeavoured to translate it as 
well a3 I could into English. The ori- 
inal is in the old Bohemo-Sclavonic 
ialect, and had been discovered by ac- 
cident in the year 1817. The manu- 
script from which it has been publish- 
ed, judging by its hand-writing, as 
Dubrowski, one of the first Bohemian 
literati, supposes, is to be referred be- 
tween the years 1290-1310. It con- 
tained several historical ballads. I give 
you the oldest: you will see from its 
subject, that it is anterior to the con- 
version of the Sclavonians to Chris- 

tianity. 
The tale belongs to the heroic kind. 
The place of action, as I suppose, is 
Bohemia or Moravia. The woods men- 
tioned in it is the famous Silva Heru- 
hia, stretching Germany, and 
ending in a oe moun~ 
tains, probably one range of the Carpa- 
thian strane se or perhaps the Giant 
Mountains, where lived once a people, 
who, from the growth and strength of 
their bodies, were called Obry Giants. 
Of the two holy rivers, one might 
be Elba or Danube. The foes against 
whom they had to fight were perhaps 
the tribes of Avari and Francs, or, 
what is more likely, Charles the Great, 
or one of his successors, Ludovic, who 
might be brought forward into the 
under the name of Ludick, the 
ile chief. 

Pray excuse the roughness of the 


translation ; it could have been easier 
to fender it more elegant than toler- 


ably verbal ; but then I could not have 
warranted for its fidelity, as I do now. 

The tenor of the translated tale, as 
- will see, is Ossianish ; and if your 

acpherson has been true, and Ossian 
ever existed, we want only a Mac- 
pherson to boast of a Sclavonic Ossian. 
There have been with us many bards, 
who were ‘ beloved by gods,’ whose 
praises they sung, from whom 
received their song, and who were ad- 
mired and held in veneration amongst 
men, whose deeds and feelings they 
hallowed for immortality. Some of 
the names of those bards memory has 
preserved, and brought them, along 
with their songs, to posterity. Here 
you will read Zaboy and Lumir, else-- 
where were celebrated Ratybor and 
Bojan ; the last was even held to be 
the son of God Wieles. He sung in 
Great Nowgorod, and, after his name, 
a street in that town was called Bo- 
jan’s Street. The hero of his song 
was Msceislan, Waldimer’s son. Of 
many other bards, there are but the 
poems extant, and the names forgot~ 
ten ; of a greater number, nothing is 
known, like those anterior to Homer. 

All that we know, upon the whole, 
about those waa called in — lan- 

e piewcy, (sin is, that th 
oa veld in Ses anaan their “4 
sons were sacred and inviolable, 
ome religious rites, went in em- 

ies to their own princes and forei 
kings,—and two such Sclavonic by 
from the shores of the Baltic, history 
mentions, as having been on that duty 
at the Byzantine court. Besides, they 
celebrated the heroes of their country, 
and sung and sat at the tables of their 
rinces. In the west of , there 
been a Round Table ; you see 
the east had also its own ;—it was in 
Kior, at Prince Waldimer’s court. 
You know its poetry, from the Ger- 
man translation I had the pleasure to 
communicate to you. 

The Sclavonic bards appear some- 
times in the attendance of foreign 
princes, sought for for their skill and 
amenity in song. Attila, King of the 
Huns, after having won a ors 
ed two bards. They sung in a foreign 
language,—it was the Sclavonic. They 
sung feats of war, and praises of he- 
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roes of their own country. Whilst 
hearing them, the other chiefs melted 
in teats,—nor was Attila’s iron heart 
untouched :—with sadness in his look, 
he took his son on his knees, and 
with’ his callous hand passed over the 
tender cheeks of the infant, designed 
heir to his glory and power. 
- ‘Those bards did not remain in one 
i place or country, but went 
trom tribe to tribe as judges, media- 
tors, priests, and instructors. They 
wandered with their songs and their 
gests—a-sort of musical harp—from 
ene land to another. Their sonorous 
lay rung often in the scattered villages, 
ever the extensive plains, sometimes 
re-echoed amid the Carpathian moun- 
tains, sometimes along the banks of 
Vistula, Elba, Wo! and Danube. 
The waters of this last river, in pre- 
ference, were praised by them as holy. 
“Toland, yourcountryman, if his autho- 
rity is to be trusted, asserts even, that 
the Celtic bards had borrowed their 
harp from their Scythian fellow-bards ; 
and the Scythians, according to the his- 
torical researches, are the same as the 
: Time changing the form of things, 
brought also change into our poeta 
The | eee mee the democratica 
or rather patriarchal government, pre- 
vailing at that time over all Sclavonian 
———— ensued — 
numerous inces—the in- 
erease of their walleaed wer over 
the people—these, and such other cir- 
cumstances, influencing the exterior 
state of society, acted likewise injuri- 
ously on poetry ; for having reduced 
man and all his welfare to a fluctua- 
ting form, and subjected to a caprici- 
ous disposal of an vowe! will, they 
oppressed also his mind, his feeling, 
and. imagination ; and thus bringin 
into the human existence a dismay a 
servility, brought at the same time a 
mental incapacity and darkness. An 
interruption, or rather a total blank of 
mental exertions ensued, and reigned 
for many centuries in the literary his- 
tory of extensive nation. 

The zeal of Christian convertors fi- 
nished what slavery had begun, and 
with all its heaviness, would not have 
accomplished. ‘Their eagerness could 
not suffer any other song besides their 
aes They endeavoured to check 
and ce the free and.natural effu- 
sions of the human heart as.impure for 
the lips of a Christian.’ But in spite of 


olden times performed, find 
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the dreary anathemas of the chureh, 
jey broke often the bondage of 
emboldened the neophytes to give fregs. 
dom to their hearts, and then the exe 
istence of human being was often ong: 
ecstacy of song. Where, therefore} the 
peniticn) and spiritual power has, 
ess heavy in oppression, you: mi 
even now-a-days, find the holy i 





then song pure and free, or mixed and 
encumbered with Christian ideas, ring. 
amid our peasantry. Reh 
The occasions at which this happens. 
are different ; they seem, however, to, 
be such as were predominant in the 
days of the former existence of thap 
nation ; in like manner, as there.gre 
moments in the human life, whichare 
pre-eminent above all others, thees 
membrance of which is lasting; and 
almost indissoluble from its duration, 
Thus, on St John’s night, ,atothe 
summer tropic of the sun, you would; 
see, in all the Sclavonian countri 
some more, in others. less 
burning fires on the fields, or ,on the: 
banks of rivers ; the manly youth, with 
strong arms, rubbing pieces of dry wood 
on each other, and eliciting ee 3 
eall the pure and holy fire; 
dancing around, and jumping over its 
high blazing flames. At the same time 
you would see unmarried daughtersef 


illages, kindle at this fire their'waxs : 


candles, and with the wreaths twined 
of wild flowers, send them down with 
the current of the streams.. From their. 
slowness or rapidity in floating along; 
ry mee for themselves the sooner 
or later fulfilment of their vows and 
wishes. During this act, they used:té. 
sing old songs, some of them so eld). 
that their meaning in the progress:ef 
ages has been lost, but the more mys. 
terious is the riddle of their words, the 
more are they relished and dear ito 
their anxious hearts. ples 
You would see before the sun-set 

a fine autumn day, a 

the White Hall, (dwelling of a lauds 
lord,) a crowd of both sexes, old and: 
young, with solemn song and: rural 
music. They are thé. reapers-+they 
come to celebrate the festival of /har- 
vest, and to. be joyous: At the head- 
of. this: crowd proceed. two : virgins; 
beauties of the vi ir heads 
crowned with wreaths, one of the ears 
of wheat, the other of rye, both inter. 
woven with manifold flewers. : 

they are before the White Hall, they 
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reat } 

: of plenty and wealth of 

pero A theeing, exe this act 
1 a ess ° act aad 
ional ode dance, the land- 

} leads the first pair, with one of 

ustic Floras, his gi and peéa- 
ants behind him ; and thus, in mirth 
and joviality, they drink, sing, and 
dance the whole night away, the star- 
ry blue heavens over their heads, the 
turf under their feet. Some of 
more ingenious in this’ Saturna- 
limcompany, display a-wit in making 
extempore stanzas, which they sing, 
to their known melodies, and 
some of those productions are truly 
humorous, and burlesque, ridiculing 
the peasants, the landlord, and often 
the monarch himself. 

You would perceive in the midnight 
darkness, the virgins steal to the hal- 
lowed fountains. You” would hear 
there the music of an old song, like a 
breeze, “ that breathes upon a bank of 
violets,” chaunted in a low and languid 
voice, but too loud to be unheard in 
the'idewy night. You would see them 
holding converse with the murmuring 
waters, and sighing to them the secrets 
of their heart—ask counsel and return 
consoled—and ween that thus they had 
removed the veil from their future des- 
tinies. 

Some old customs and usages, even 
the eagerness of religion itself was not 
able to extinguish ; and the clergy, se- 
vereat first, were at last forced to yield 
to their intrusion, and let them mix 
with the ceremonies of the Christian 
Faith. ‘Thus you would see the wed- 
det pair go and return from the church 
with music and song. The songs are 
aildressed to Leda, Goddess of Love, 
tothe moon, to the stars. 
wears on her head a wreath of ever- 
green wasilok and ruba, and is praised 
insongs as Queen. Amid shouts of 
joy, and waving of banners, she pro- 
ceeds with her bridegroom to the White 
Hall, to bow there before the patri- 
archal‘landlord, and receive from him 
presents. 

On those, and such-like occasions, 
you would hear the songs of olden 
times revived ; and hence you may con- 
dude that a great deal of traditional 
poetry is circulating amidst our peo- 
y and it represents the image of 
social and 
Scavonians, Its spirit wpen the whole 
Vou. X. 
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The bride poetry 


religious life of the old: 


147 
is twofold, either aniorous or heroic, 
its subject being love: on 
love and i 
pirit strikes his ttinks : 
ity spinit nie ar rinks, 'at? 
doles bold, at times tender, bat almost: 
always in a slow, mournful, and:me~ 
lancholy strain. This grief with joy: 
is common to all people, whose: deeds, 
Sopa vias : porte rt and. 
glory is a ing past 5 and: 
whose true and real life. we:do but see 
on the dead pages of history. — 
Several collections of the remains of 
these old songs have been made with 
us, but in many respects. they are far 
behind your Border Minstrelsy. The 
richest and finest harvest of has. 
been gathered among the Sclavonian: 
tribes under the Turkish Government. 
Their easy, and rather pastoral. than 
agricultural life, under a soft and mo« 
derate climate, fits well for the poetical- 
pastimes, and raises them high in poe: 
try and music, above all their north 
ern brethren ; whose habitations, the 
nearer. they approach to the frozen re= 
gions, the closer seem +o be t in 
silence. The South-Sclavonians kept 
constantly in political isolation from: 
the rest of Europe, or far from 
influenced by the foreign and 
literature ; their mind, therefore, un« 
folds itself independently, and pours 
forth treasures cf ideas and feelings of 
its own. Some pieces of their: poetry, 
which must vel as origina as ite 
sources are unalloyed, are of an exqui« 
site beauty, and were iated, and: 
thought even worth ing, by. 
men of such a repute as Ferder Goethe, 
and Bradrinski. Of the tender king, 
the Wife of Assan-Agi is undoubtedly 
the finest specimen of elegiac traditional. 
. It isin the Morleo-Selavonic 
dialect, and has been translated into dif= 
ferent European es. The Ser 
vians excel principally in celebrating 
deeds of arms. There exist with them 
numerous warlike songs in praise of 
their old kings and heroes, down to the 
famous George Ozermy ; and om 
await now the victorious prince Y psal- 
anty. He fights in the sacred cause of 
freedom, as the former did ; and the de- 
fenders of freedom among the Selavo« 
nians never ‘were left unsung. 
Thus many remains of old minstrel« 
sy are scattered over'all the Sclavonian 
countries, in ee oral traditions 
of the people ; w = , if gathered tos: 














, combined with the annals of 
history, interwoven with the ten- 


dency of the real character and exist- 


ence of Sclavonians, would furnish ma- 
terials, if not for the: at least 
for the local, nati poetry. its 
sources, although they are not so rich 
as in Scotland, are nevertheless more 
extensive than those of any European 
people. And where are limits to 
them? From the sources of the ri- 
ver Elbe and the Baltic, till the Black 
Sea, from the Adriatic Sea till the re- 
motest boundaries of Northern Asia, 
what an immensity of lands! And 
everywhere dwell the Sclavonian inha- 
bitants ; and in how countless tribes ! 
And each individual among them has 
his five senses, through which he re- 
ceivesexternalimpressions—hasa brain 
that vibrates with thought—has an 
yy ane ee with joy and woe 
~—has passions that carry his being to 
actions. worthy of an angel or a demon. 
Besides, what riches of ideas must pour 
forth from their different social rela- 
tions to each other, and to Deity ! Tru- 
ly a richness of sources that is amazing 
a systematical observer, and rather 
more fit for the irregular ecstacy of an 
enthusiast, or a high-minded poet.— 
There should be born Sir Walter Scotts, 
to recal from beneath the mountain- 
tombs, (Kurhany) overgrown with 
moss and weeds, the bold spirit of the 
old Sclavonian chivalry. There should 
be born Burnses and Ettrick Shepherds 
to give us an ideal of agricultural and 
pastoral life ; and born should be those 
also, for whom 
“ The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.” ;' 


Many should be born who would fol- 


Yow Lord Byron ; who, by choosing 
our M for his poem, has not in 
1 isgraced his pen, nor wrong- 


east dis 
ed his wild imagination. Its wildness 
has been rather gratified on the wild 
places of Ukraine, And many who 
would follow your Campbell, who did 
not also disgrace his Pleasures of Hope 
by a heart-renditig sigh ; 


% Hope, for a season, bade the world fare, 


And ane shrieck’d as Kosciuske 
.&-sigh, worthy to be placed as an 
i tothe wile potion, which hes 

laid into the grave with all 


é 
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its greatness and glory—A’ sj 
heard bya yandenen of Visty 
recalls to his mind all. his “ home, 
sympathies.” He consoles himse 
the Pleasures of Hope, reads Lochigl, 
and shota. sane over the immort 
pages, as the generous bard did at th 
injured shrine of Humanity. ” 
I know that you like to consider 
under different aspects, and trace 
moral being through the history 
manifold exertions of his mind,. 
social relations. I know that y 
of him the highest and most 
sive view, from which you easily 
the mysteries of his divine origin and 
destination ; therefore, I hope, it 
not be unpleasing to you that 
however little it be, of the great image 
of my kindred nation, a nation 
occupies more place on the globe 
pages in the history—that containg ip 
itself an embryo to the fulfilment, 
its great moral and political designs: 
anation that, in its various and alm 
innumerable tribes of which it is come 
posed, under different climes and go. 
vernments, in spite of disdain and fe. 
reign oppression, did not lose the 
totype of its original character,—ha 
followed for many centuries, and fol- 
lows till now-a-days, its own class of 
ideas, and is particular in its social 
virtues—whose principles of morality 
consist in paternal sayings planted from 
fathers down to their ae ildren- 
whose poetry is chiefly in so: 
ed with images and shades o 
and agricultural life,—whose 
like a uniform wailing of orphan-child- 
ren, who even in their min “ie 
to forget that they revel on the tomb 
of their venerable sires ; a nation 
lives on the produce of its fruitful: 
almost alone, or on its numerous flock 
and disdains all commercial traffic a, 
sordid ; that is poor in its stores, but 
rich in kindness, and warm in oat 
lity,—whose scattered tribes look with 
bitter hatred on a foreign yoke, and are. 
stubborn to acknowledge over tl 
selves any other law imposed, 
their ancient usages and customs, whi 
they revere ; whose leadin ractet 
is mildness, submission, and fidelity t 
their legitimate superio dialit 
hetween five mennotens ag of one: 
family-—high respect to the grey pa 
triarehal heie-—-portienine love to Rast 













country, and valour in defending, its, 
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beg vengeance on those who 
“encroach upon them. Some, 
#io could not restore freedom to their 
cumtry, exiled themselves for ever, 
snd in other parts of the world t 
yapitality and tombs. Some enrolled 
selvesunder foreign banners, bled, 
by gli of a deceitful hope, 
; bean th laurels, if not their va- 
temples, their glorious tombs. 
itself seemed to them a victory, 
who could not endure % see Da land 
forefathers groaningin y 
“to whom a life without treedoin 
wa worse than death. 
"Such is the spirit and tendency of 
niid common to each people of Sela- 
vonian race; to those who boast to 
lave their own free ae, or 
ae grown up to t political power, 
ss fo those ohio dispersed in various 
dimates, led a precarious existence, as 
filject to foreign governments and 
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nians, which the translation here en- 
closed did to me, and my little 
skill in English permitted to write 
down ; should they, nevertheless, 


your leisure hour, for they do not de- 
serve any other time, I would be happy 
to remember having done any thing 

to me ree I remain, 
ir, 

Your most obedient 
Servant, ; 

L. Ss, , 


Cc. 
Edinburgh, 2th July, 1821. 
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“Aonwst a dark wood ap a rock. 
On the rock appears the valiant Zaboy. 
He looks around on all the Jands be- 
iitath—looking, sighs and weeps, with 
dove-like tears. Long there he sits, 
ind long is sad. 
At once up he starts, and like a stag 
ings down the rock. He runs 
ugh the wood, through the wood’s 
long solitary wild. He speeds then 
from man to man, from warrior to 
warrior, through all the country. Few 
words, and in secret, he speaks to 
eh: and having bowed in thanks to 
aa, he swift returned to his friends. 
Thus fomet the first day, thus the 
; but, as the moon afose on the 
third night, the warriors gathered to 
le dark wood. 'To greet them, Zaboy 
descends into the glen—into the deep- 
at glen of the thickest wood. *' 
Tn his hand a sweet-sounding lite 
he tpok, and sung: 
_“Ye warriors of kindred hearts and 
sparkling eyes! I sing from beriedth a 
‘ngto you ; it comes from my heart— 



















ZABOY, SLAWOY, AND LUDECK, 
A Sclavonian Tale. 
(Translated from the Bohemo-Sclavonian Dialect.) 








from the bottom of my heart, where 
is the seat of bitterness. , 
“© The father is gone to his fathers, 
He left behind in his paternal hall his 
children and beloved wives. D 
he told his will to none, (save to 
eldest brother:) Dear brother! thou, 
mayest say to all with a father’s voice’> 
‘* A stranger will here force his 
way, and overrun our native land. In, 
foreign tongue he will |, a8; 
he in other parts hath done. He will, 
compel you to work for him—you, 
your children, and your wives, fro1 
the rising till the setting sun. And 
no more than one friend wife) shall, 
you have, all the ouward. way, from: 
the spring of your life till the grav 
All the hawks of your woods they will 
scare away, and to such gods as in 
other countries are, will force you to 
bow and sacrifice. Ah, brethren ! 
oat pote Wit we oaks forchéads before 
our vill we dare, nor reach ‘them 
food, where our father wont to’ bring 
them offerings, where he raised his 
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lowed they were by other manly bre- 
thren aa together gave front to the 
foe. There was a fight like a stormy 
heaven; but the bliss of former days 
returned to their home.” ' 

All at once they sprung into the 
dale towards Zaboy. Each one pressed 
him in his sinewy arms. ‘Then, from 
breast to breast they passed their 
hands, and exchanged gathering words. 

And the night approached to the 
dawn. They left the dale, each going 
lonely. To every. thicket to all sides 
of theywood they went. One day 

» and so another; and. whilst 

the se menta eh vey ie, Zar 

to the w and through 

oy Brocee behind him follow ey of 

; each of them true to his 

; each with a heart too stubborn 

to obey a foreign king; each with a 

harp Weapon. 

© Now, Slawoy, dear brother! on to 

yon blue mountain’s brow ; its summit 

overlooks all the lands around. On, 

let us bend our steps from the hills to 

the morning sun, (to the east). There 

is a gloomy wood; there our hands 

mar plight faith. Non, go ja bcs 

with fox’s steps ; ow thee 
PIE clan tieuy tnt 

« f |» LaDOy trusty ! wh 

jlge ne our swords amg d from the 
he mountain, begin dreary bat- 
tles? Rather from the spot let us 
seek our foes, king’s slaves !” 
« Slawoy! Mons Teather, wilt yea 
a. ve, on. its put. thy 
is the head.” 


Dispersed to the right and to the 


hands, and spied, with lo 
the king’s warriors. “i, 
** Ludeck, range thou, thy. wargig 
unto one ‘(battle). Ludeck, thous 
slave above all slaves to the & 
Tell. thou thy savage tyrant, 


? orders are smoke to us. 


And. Ludeck kindled. in. wrath 


vens. Each way.in the sun- 
spears of kingly power glitter 
Ready they are to go where 
goes, and to strike where he com 
mands. ra 

“* Now, Slawoy, dear brother | haste 
thither with fox’s steps. I'll .go.and 
strike them in the front.” ~ i 

And Zaboy struck.in the front dik 
hail ; and Slawoy struck in thevside 
like hail. . 

“* Alas, brother ! they are those:who 
have -broken our Gods ; felled down 
our groves; scared away our hawks, 
Gods will give us victory.” 

And -a front of numerous hosts, 
headed by. Ludeck, rushes against Za- 
boy ; and Zaboy, with’ flaming eyes, 
rushes against Ludeck. . Like: oak 
against oak, seen both above the other 
trees. ne 

Zaboy presses to Ludeck alor 
Ludeck strikes with a heavy:swa 
and cuts through the threefold fellss 
his shield. Zaboy strikes with an 
Ludeck swiftly avoided the blow. 
wards the tree fell the axe, The 
falls down on the warriors, and 
of them go to their fathers. 3 

Ludeck in wrath: “ O thou balefal 
seed! thou great monster of serpents! 
with a sword fight with me.” 

Zaboy grasped the sword, and ents 
from his foe’s shield a corner. Ludeek, 
too, grasped his sword ; but. the sword 
slips down the iron shield. . Bothykin. 
dle in fire to wound each other. 
cut in rags all they had on; spre 
with blood all around “wi 


blood all the warriors, and.all that was 
in that gory battle. , 
The sun passed the noon, and-from 


noon to the evening half wayrnyet 


they fought. Neither here. nor there 
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the body, and flew five 
idst the army.—F right out 
throats. of foe forced shrieks ; 
from ie lips at Zaboy’s 
warriors, spar in their e 
\ Now, dear brother ! a el 
as « One band of your’s may 
pc the right, one to the left. Let 
bring coursers hither, hither from 
dell.” The horses neigh in all the 


ai 


£ 
3 


, ** Zaboy ! dear brother! Thou 


back ; and again, nae k 

and after the night, in the dawn of tl 

day—every where they hung on them. 
The holy river murmurs by. Wave 


‘towers over wave. All shout sbrill, 


ata lion without fear. Cease not i 


‘from the bloody work.” 


At this Zaboy threw away his shield. 


thera sword, and wielding them from 
tide'to side and forward, cuts a wa 
amidst the enemies. They shake wit 
fear, and flee the field. Fright out of 
the throats of the foe forced shrieks, 
The horses neigh through all the 
woods. 

To horse, to horse ! On horses pur- 
me‘the foe! Through all the lands 
drive them. Let us carry amongst 
we od ene ni f 
: erce they sprung on their fie 
steeds. Hard behind they press u “4 


- thefoemen. Wound on wound they 


inflict ; heap slaughter on slaughter. 


‘The vallies, the hills, the woods pass 


— the right and to. the left—all 
behind. 


Lo! There the holy river murmurs 
by. Wave towers over wave. The 
warriors shout shrill, and close meg in 
step press on each other. Together 
they cross the foaming stream. Its 
waves had borne many a foreigner, 


O, Zaboy! dear brother! behold the 
mountains ; already they are not far 
off, and few are our foes; andeven those 
implore our pity. Turn to yonder side ; 
thou hither, I thither, to knock down 
all that is kingly ! The winds blow de- 
struction through all the villages: the 
armies bring desolation through the 
villages—through the villages to the 
right and to the left. On, warriors, 
on! with broad strength, and with cry 
of joy. , 

“¢Q, dear brother! There the broad 
top of the mountain. Gods gave us 
this victory; and there many,@ soul 
lingers, hovering unsteady on. the trees 
—a terror to the birds and timorous 
beasts ; the owls alone they fear not 
them. There upon this summit letus 
bury the dead, and give food to. the 
pious. There let us bring rich offer- 
ings to Gods, who gave us again our 
freedom. Let us sing them pleasing 
words, and heap up the spoils of the 
conquered foe.’ 
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MEMORANDUM OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 
‘PIRATES OF THE GULF OF PERSIA. A. D. 1819-20. 


‘Tue state of society in Arabia seems 
tohave continued nearly the same since 
the first mention of that country in 
history. The population is divided 
into. tribes, or clans, which are each 
sprung from one stock, and governed 


by an independent chief, the head of 
the family. 

There are two principalities, how- 
ever, in the peninsula, which may be 
considered innovations on the patri- 
archal form-of government. The one 





bits ; and the new form of society and 
government, which arose from the con- 
sequent division of occupations, and 
the aequirement of fixed property. 
The remaining part of Arabia 13 o¢« 
cupied by tribes, who acknowledge 
no superior beyond their patriarchal 
leader, and who, for the most part, 
have no fixed habitations, and no pro- 
perty that is not moveable. The coun- 
try is too arid to promise much from 
cultivation, and the inhabitants sub- 
sist chiefly on the produce of their 
flocks, which they drive from place to 
place, as circumstances may require. 
Like all people in a similar state of so- 
ciety, they are given to plunder, and 
— redatory habits have made them 
1 . 


The tribes which settled on the 
coast seem to have lived tor a consider- 
able time in a manner perfectly simi- 
lar to those in the interior, but as the 
use of boats obliged them to chuse for 
their residence situations where these 
could be accommodated, they were in- 
duced to build houses, to plant date 
trees, and cultivate the soil; the in- 
cursions of their neighbours forced 
them to erect fortifications for the de- 
fence of their property, and thus they 
fixed themselves permanently to the 

where they had first taken up 
their abode.* 

As their form of government was 
not changed, and as they retained 
many of their former habits, and 
amongst others, their predatory ten- 
dencies, they were induced by the 
prospect of a richer plunder, to carry 
on their depredations by sea, rather 
than by land ; thus they became pirates. 
In doing so, however, they could not 
be said to have changed their habits, 
but only the element on which they 
followed what they considered to be 
their original and natural occupation. 

These tribes, therefore, differed widely 
from a body of personsof various nations 
and occupations, who had separated 
theinselves from an organized and civili- 
zed society, and without any-other bond 


of union hed associated for’ 

of plunder. The Arabs had 2’ 
ality which could not $ 

a community ; and their habits’ 
predatory, not from choice, but’ 
natural and necessary co 


the’ state of society me 
These habits, therefore, did ‘not’ 
cessarily vitiate their moral 
in ‘its domestic relations, ’ oth 
than as war in ral has a 
to vitiate ; for when they confined 
depredations to attacks on the Persia 
vessels, they differed in nothing fronp 
a nation at war with Persia, al wher 
they became more bold, and. attacked: 
all vessels of whatever country, 
differed in nothing from a nation 
war with all the world. 10 om 
As they were not — enongli te? 
put down opposition by their powers 
or to carry on their depredations whe 


they were frequently opposed, 
wan induced, ike other ix partenete 
similar circumstances, to practise ® 
system of terror, and endeavour ty: 
prevent opposition by the dread'df 
their vengeance. They a 
put to death all whe opposed them, 
whatever nation or persuasion, ‘anf 
committed every description of barbal” 
rous outrage. Thinking it necéssary 
to justify such proveediieige, they found 
religious. pretexts for what they’ haf 
done, vd declared such deeds’ to ‘be 
meritorious and pleasing in the sightof 
God. Whenit is perce for what’ 
execrable purposes religious ' pretext?” 
were often found amongst Christians, 
even in our own country, suchi a Gife) 
eamstance will appear the less extrait 
dimary and inexcusable. 
The Arabs at first confined ‘theif 
predatory excursions to the Persian’ 
Gulph, and the coasts — entraneé} 
but being almost invariab oa ae 
suceess cade them en bold, 
mere powerful, till at last they isseed™ 
forth from their inland sea, and ii® 
fested the whole coast-of India, as far, 
as Cape Comorin. ~ 
During the progress of these depreda-’ 
tions, there arose in Arabia a new sett, 


oe 


calling themselves Wahabees, ‘from 


their leader Abdull Wahab. 


taught that the religion of Mah 1 
had been degraded, and the true fiith” 
hid‘in a mass of impure doctrine, little” 


leo 





* Rasul Khymah, which, literally translated, is “The Promontory of Tents,” grew 


=+) 


ree. 1 


in this manner into a considerable town out of the incampment which gave it its nami 
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er than the religi of the heathen. 
‘condemned the use of the name 
med in prayer, and above all, 
him i supernatural power or 
assistance. ‘The considered him a 
devout and enlightened man, and they 
Blo! his faith and his doctrines 
ith more strictness and attention 
than any amongst the Mussulmen, 
They trusted themselves to the guid- 
ance of the one God, whom they wor- 
shipped, and would not associate any 
ther name with his, They believed 
themselves to be under his particular 
tection, and expected, or pretended 
toexpect, his special interference in 
their behalf, as the reward of superior 
deroutness and holiness. . 
"Abdul Wahab claimed no temporal 
authority, but he collected large sums 
of money for religious purposes, and 
became virtually a ruler in Arabia over 
anumerous but scattered tribe. Mis- 
sionaries were sent out in every direc- 
tion, and were successful wherever 
they went. A great part of the tribe 
Johafsim, or properly Gohafsin, a 
powerful piratical tribe on the coast, 
were converted to the faith, and the 
Bedowins were following their ex- 


The Imaum of Muscat, one of the 
most powerful chiefs in Arabia, and an 
ally of the British government, was 
tottering on his throne. The Imaum 
of Senna was in danger, and Deria, 
the.chief place of the Wahabees, had 
become one of the first towns or cities 
in Arabia. Many from amongst the 
pitates-‘having become Wahabees, this 
sect supported the predatory system, 
and were supported by the pirates in 

irturn. In a short time they gain- 
¢d.so great an ascendancy on the coast, 
that they. became the ruling power, 
and being engaged constantly in pre- 

ry excursions, the terms Pirate and 
Wahahee were almost considered syno- 
hymous.in the Gulf. 

In the year 1809, the Imaum of 
pao begged the seotanee of the 

vernment against the le 

of fasul Khysnah, and of nih or er 
ports, which were either in possession 
of the Wahabees, or associated with 
them, and under their influence. As 
these pirates had molested the trade of 
for several years, and even at- 
tacked the Company’s armed cruizers, 
the government were inclined to co- 
y aed with the Imaum in reducing 
m; and an expedition under come 
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mand of Colonel (now General) Lio- 
to and attacked 


nel ‘Smith, 
Rasul Kh 
the town, burnt the boats, and destroy~ 
ed all the property in the place. They 
proceeded also to the other ports, and 
returned, having executed all that was 
required by thejr instructions. | 

It was supposed that the Wahabees 
and Johafsims would not again attempt 
to molest our trade, but this calculation 
proved. to be erroneous; they were 
strong om the sea in a few years, and 
became bolder, more formidable, and 
more successful thaa ever. 

The Bombay marine having been 
much reduced, was inadequate to the 
protection of the coasts; even in the 
vicinity of Bombay, a boat was not 
safe a mile from our harbour. In the 
year 1819, the insurance rose to such 
arate, that the premium to Kutch, five 
days sail, was as high as to England ; 
and the merchants of Bombay sent up 
to government a petition praying tor 
the remission of a tax of one per cent. 
on imports, which was levied expressly 
and exclusively to defray the expenses 
of an establishment for the protection 
of the coasting trade. 

About this time, (1818-19,) Ma- 
hommed Ally-Pacha of Egypt, percei- 
ving that the power of the Wahabees 
had grown into a great kingdom, and 
that they had taken possession of the 
holy places of Mecca and Medina, led 
an army — inst them into Arabia, and 
defeating them in several battles, made 
himself master of Deria, and sent their 
chief, Abdullah, prisoner to Constan- 
tinople, where he was beheaded by 
order of the Porte. 

In the days of the prosperity of the 
Wahabees, those of the sect who re- 
sided on the coast paid a tribute to the 
chief at Deria, which was collected by 
Hassin bin Ally, by repute a. very 
learned and devout man, who having 
gone to Deria in his youth, was there 
converted to the faith of the Waha- 
bees, and returning to his own coun- 
try in the vicinity of Rasul Khymah, 
preached the doctrines of his sect to 
the tribe Gohafsin, to which he be- 
longed, and converting many of them, 
became a chief of some power and great 
influence, andsettled himselfat Rumps, 
about six leagues from Rasul Khy- 
mah. 

Sultan Bin Suggur, chief of the 
tribe Gohafsin, at one time ruled in. 
Rasul Khymah, as well as in Shyah, 
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which he still holds; but he was for- 
ced, by divisions in his tribe, and by 
the power of Hassin bin Ally, to give 
the t of the former to Has- 
sin Bin Rahma, the sca of his father’s 
pet who ee Wahabee on 
is bei t in authority. 

‘After ate fall of Deria , death of 
Abdullah, and the destruction of the 
Wahabee power in the interior, Hof- 
sin bin Ally continued to demand the 
tribute from Hassin bin Rahmah, who 
refused to pay tribute for a govern- 
ment that did not exist ; and thus a 
a arose between the chiefs. But 
each carried on his depredations b 
sea, as did also Sultan bin Suggur, till 
matters being in this situation, the 
government of India ordered a force to 
be sent against them, and appointed 
Sir William Grant Keir to command. 

As the Arabs had long dreaded an- 
other attack from the side of India, so 
they endeavoured to prepare them- 
selvés against it, and the people of Ra- 
sul Khymah put aside one-third of 
their plunder for the purpose of build- 
ing a fort to protect the town. This 
fort was accordingly built, and the 
defences of the town repaired and im- 
sm before the expedition under Sir 

illiam Keir had left India. 

Hassin bin Ally, too, had abandon- 
ed Rumps, which was not naturally 
strong, and had fortified himself in the 
adjacent hill of Zyaph. 

Such being the state of Arabia, the 
question arose, What will be the most 
advantageous course to pursue after 
the towns aud forts of the pirates shall 
fall into our hands ? 

Some were of opinion that the atro- 
cities which they had committed de- 
manded retaliation—that a system of 
persecution, extending to the capture 
and detention of all the armed per- 
sons who could be taken—the total 
destruction of all property, boats, 
houses, and plantations—blocking u 
the creeks and harbours, and doing all 
that could be done towards extermi- 
nating the tribes e in piracy, 
was the mode best calculated to restore 
peace and order ; and they proposed, 
at the same time, to leave a force at 
some convenient station in the Gulf, 
to check any attempt on the part of 
the Arabs to return to their former 
habits. The Bombay government seem- 
éd inclined to lean to this view of the 
question rather than any other. 

Sone however contended, that though 
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the Arabs deserved retaliation, 
not our interest to retaliate to 
tent which might be in our: 
though it was necessary to 
our absolute superiority—that’ 
not advisable to persecute—that' 
nature of the country was such 
would make it impossible for a fe 
equi like ours, to follow the 
into the interior—that the dete 
of all the persons we could 
capture, would not materially 
the pirates, but only exasperate the 
—that the destruction of houses ang 
plantations would make them 
rate, without driving them from 
evast, and would, moreover, entail fa 
more misery on the women and ¢hil 
ren, than on those who had actually 
committed depredations—that the de 
struction of all boats indiscrimi 
was impolitic, for that they could 
replaced, though not for some 
and that the people could not live he 
nestly or peaceably in the mean tithe, 
without them—that the destruction 
all boats would therefore force them to 
a continuance of their predatory Tis 
bits, whereas, if they retained such # 
were fitted for fishing, they could 
subsist without plunder. They com 
tended, that to prevent the Arabs 
from plundering, it was necessary 
engage them in some other 
tion by which they could subsist 
that it was our duty, as well as out 
interest, to make the ee 
a predatory to a peaceful life, as 
wa profitable as possible, and that 
was therefore desirable to gain their 
confidence, so soon as we 
them our power and superiority in 
war. ‘ 
These opinions, however, ‘weft 
maintained only by a few, and by far 
the greater number of persons did not 
hesitate to give a decided preference to 
the former plan. Of those, howevéf, 
into whose hands the conduct f° 
affairs of the expedition fell, 
were inclined to the latter, and d 
willing to leave the matter to the de 
cision of circumstances. pind 
The force destined for the Gulf, cou 
sisting of about 1400 European, and 
as many native troops, with A 
pioneers, and g battering train, 
embarked at Bombay on the first day 
of November, and sailed on the 
under convoy of his Majesty’s ship Li- 
1, Captain Collier, and Curlew, 
Captain Walpole. On the 25th, the 
13 
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sanchored in the Sound between 
‘the Islands of Lorock and Kishm, on 
‘the 26th in Kishm Road, where they 
tookin some fresh water, and reached 
‘Rasul Khymah on the 2d of December. 
uf tions were immediately made 
for landing, which was effected with- 
out opposition before day broke on the 
gnorning of the 3d; on the 4th, the 
enemy's piquets in advance of the fort 
were driven in, and the batteries com- 
menced. On the 6th, the breaching 
batteries opened on the fort, and the 
ships of war on the town. On the 7th, 
the firing continued all day, and about 
§p.m. the enemy made a sortie, suc- 
geded in taking the mortar battery, 
and: carried a field howitzer to some 
distance towards the fort ; but the bat- 
tery wasretaken, and the gun brought 
back in a few minutes. On the even- 
ing of the 8th, the breach was reported 
practicable, but at an hour too late to 
storm. On the morning of the 9th, the 
storming party advanced, and found 
the fort and town evacuated. 

. Being now in possession of the chief 
place of the pirates, it became neces- 
to adopt some political course. 

r great body of the inhabitants 
had taken up their abode in a grove of 
date-trees, to which they might have 
been followed and attacked, and pro- 
bably from 50 to 100 fighting men 
might have been killed and taken ; but 
the women and children of the town 
were also there, and it was worthy of 
sonsideration, whether the advantage 
tous in weakening the enemy to the 
extent which was then in our power, 
would be an equivalent for the misery 
mé should necessarily inflict on the de- 
fenceless and innocent, and the bur- 
den, we should bring: on ourselves by 
the care of the women and children 

who must fall into our hands. 

.» In the course of the following day, 
before any decided measures had been 
adopted, the Arabs sent in their sub- 
mission, with proposals for an amica~ 
ble adjustment ; and their chief agreed 
tocome in on a promise of aman, (for- 
giveness or personal safety. )* 

Thus circumstances led to a more 
lenient. course of policy than the go- 
‘ernment had contemplated, or the 
‘persons. on the spot had made up their 
minds to adopt or recommend. 

In the course of subsequent com- 
munications, the Arabs were found to 
be more intelligent and more tractable 
Pinay bed been represented ta be. 

OL. X. 


As they were.in want of the dates and 
other provisions which we had taken 
in the town, they were readily induced 
to treat and ‘for them—and find- 
ing themselves safe amongst us, they 
acquired confidence, and a friendly 
intercourse was established, which was 
the more likely to continue, as it pro- 
mised advantages to both. 

The Arabs were-willing to enter in- 
to any engagements which the British 
authorities might deem necessary for 
the Hy op of piracy—and as they 
were the more likely to abandon their 
predatory habits when relieved from 
every restriction on the more peace- 
able modes of obtaining a livelihood, it 
became our interest to encourage and 
assist such of them as were inclined to 
engage in any honest occupation, and 
to hold out every inducement to others 
to follow their —— A treaty was 
accordingly concluded upon these prin- 
ciples. 

While these arrangements were in 
progress, some doubt arose as to the 
true import of the word aman, which 
became important, as on the decision 
of this point rested the terms on which 
Hassin bin Ally, chief of Rasul Khy- 
mah, had delivered himself up. He 
came to us on a promise of amun, which 
some pa we forgiveness, and some 
personal safety. He was at this time a 
prisoner, and complained that his be- 
ing kept in custody was a breach of the 
promise of aman. It appeared that this 
word admitted of considerable latitude 
in its use—and it .was thought more 
advisable to liberate the Shaik than to 
give room for supposing ‘that the Bri- 
tish faith had been compromised. 

Independent of this consideration, 
it seemed to be more politic to set him 
at large, as he was » man of influenee 
in his tribe—and having more to lose, 
was more interested than any one else 
in bringing the arrangements to a con- 
clusion. His tribe, too, during his 
confinement, manifested considerable 
suspicion of our intentions, which it 

was thought his liberation would re- 
move. 
This- calculation proved to be cor 
rect ; for, on his being set-at liberty, 
not only all the chiefs dependent on 
or connected with him, but all the 
redatory chiefs of the coast of Ara- 
bia, with only one exception, sent in 
their submission, and entered on ne- 


iations for participating in the be~ 
ref } nai about to be con- 
U 


nefits of the 
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—_— with the people of Rasul Khy- 
mah. 

Sultan Bin Suggur, the chief of 
Shorgah Kuzeeb of Jazereet ul Hum- 
ruz, the chiefs of Dubaee, Bothobee, 
Imaun, and, in short, all except the 
chief of Zyah, were engaged in nego- 
eiations with us, and were ready to 
accede to any terms we might think it 
necessary to impose. 

But Hassin bin Ally, in his hill 
fort of Zyah, saw all the surrounding 
chiefs submit, without indicating the 
slightest desire to follow their exam- 
ple. He was aman advanced in years, 
and lame from a former wound ; but 
his intellect was active and acute, his 

irit was high, and he was an enthu- 
siast in the cause of his religion. 

He denied having been engaged in 
any depredations on the seas, and re- 
presented the impolicy and injustice 
of disturbing an old man of peaceful 
habits, devoted to religion and retire- 
ment, who was d of no trea- 
sures, and sought for no power or 
authority. He said that he had forti- 
- ree ill = Zyah to defend himself 
and his people against the attacks of 
the Bedowins of the hills, who were 
his enemies, and expressed a belief 
that our hand was against him only 
on account of his religion. 

But though he held this language, 
it was ire, then that he was one of 
the most active depredators, and the 
most wealthy and ambitious of all the 
chiefs of the coast. 

It was in vain that we represented 
our desire to avoid interfering with his 
religion, and our readiness to secure 
him in the possession of all his proper- 
ty, ifhe quietly permitted us to destroy 

e fortifications of Zyah, and deliver- 
ed up such of his boats and vessels as 
we might think it necessary to de- 
mand. He only answered that he and 
his le would die for their religion 
—that he knew well our superiority 
in men and in means, but that the re- 
sult of battles was in the hand of God, 
who was stronger and mightier than 
we. 

As all attempts to induce Hassin 
bin Ally to treat as the other Shaiks 
had done, were found unavailing, it 
was determined to march a detach- 
ment against him. 

After a creditable resistance of three 
days, a flag of truce was sent from the 
fort at the moment the troops had 
been drawn out for the storm ; and it 
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that Hassin bin Ally.an 


was agreed 

his followers should march out 

ed, and deliver themselves w 

any other stipulation than that. 

lives should be spared. 
They were received by a body g 


troops, which accompanied them 


the creek, whence they were em 

on board the transports as prisoney 
war, leaving all their pro Ww 

and children, in Zyah. ee 

It would be difficult to convey any 
accurate idea of the distressing scene 
which presented itself on entering the 
place. Above three hundred w 
with a great number of children, found 
themselves in the possession of a 
enemy they had been taught to dread 
and to abhor, without the presence of 
even one man to afford them the sem 
blance of protection. snap 

As the Arabs themselves make 
prisoners, but put to death all who 
oppose themm—no persuasions could in. 
duce these unfortunate creatures to 
believe that their husbands and §, 
thers were yet alive. It was thought 
advisable to collect them in one great 
court, to secure them from the insults 
of the soldiers ; but when it was pro 
posed to them, they all screamed out 
that we were driving them to slaugh 
ter. 

In the crowd and confusion, the 
members of families were se 
and each seemed to think that all the 
others had perished; children lost 
their mothers, and were unable tore 
cover them. Even babes were lying 
here and there, with no one near who 
owned them. 

Night fell on this scene of confusion 
and distress, and kept them in doubt 
as to the fate of others, and 
suspense as to their own. Fatigue and 
darkness, disappointment and despait, 
by degrees brought silence, broken at 
times by a scream of terror, raised on 
the slightest commotion or alarm. 

In the morning they were somewhat 
more calm ; the children had lost the 
feeling of immediate danger, and were 
even cheerful ; provisions were 
buted amongst them, and ome one 
strove to contribute to their co 
and comfort. It was found nee 
however, ta destroy the place in 
they were collected as it was a part 
the defences of the town ; it th 
became necessary to remove them 
some distance. 

It was no sooner intimated that they 
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1621.) 
must move from the town than the 
consternation became as great as ever. 
They believed that we were about to 

them to death, and it was in vain 
ae we endeavoured to persuade them 
of the contrary. No entreaty could 
induce them to move. The confusion 
became as great as at first. The rain 
fell in torrents, and added to the mi- 
sery of their situation. Though the 
distance to which they were to be 
taken was only a few hundred yards, 
all our efforts were unsuccessful. 

It was found that of the prisoners 
gent on board the transports, a consi- 
derable number were cultivators, who 
had taken up arms on the occasion, and 
who had not been personally engaged 
in any predatory excursions ; it was 
therefore humanely determinedto send 
them on shore for the protection of the 
females. ‘These liberated prisoners 
arrived at the time when the greatest 
confusion prevailed among the wo- 
men and children. With their assist- 
ance, however, confidence and order 
were restored ; and if any thing could 
compensate for the misery of such a 
night as the preceding, the meeting 
that day might be considered a com- 
ger Even those whose hus- 

ds did not return, were consoled 
by assurances of their safety, and the 
hope of meeting them again. 

In the course of the afternoon, the 
whole moved in a body on the road to 
Rasul Khymah, to distribute them- 
selves amongst the villages dependant 
on that place, and on Zyah, where they 
allfound shelter. One child only re- 
mained on the ground, which had been 
abandoned by its parents, or had per- 
‘haps lost them in the siege ; he was 
picked up by one of the soldiers, and 
given to an officer, who has taken him 
under his protection. 

It was gratifying to observe the hu- 
manity and kindness of the soldiers to 
these unfortunate creatures. Many of 
them amused themselves by distribu- 
fling and i among the women, and 

ing and assisting the children.— 


‘Thete was no disposition to take ad- 


vantage of their defenceless situation ; 


aod it did not appear that any woman 


been injured or insulted. 
After the fall of Zyah, nothing re- 
mained to be done on the coast of Ara- 


bia except to embody, in the form of a 


general treaty, what applied to all the 
efs in common, and to make, at the 
same time, specific treaties with each 
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individual Shaik, or chief, i i 
such articles as could not be i 

in the general A 

At the conclusion of these arrange= 
ments, all the chiefs remained in pos- 
session of their towns and. vi 
except the chiefs of Rasul Khymah, 
and Zyah. The former place was di- 
rected, by the instructions of govern- 
ment, to be tendered to the Imaum of 
Muscat, and in the event of his de- 
clining to garrison it, it was to be offer- 
ed to the Pacha of Egypt. It was neces= 
sary also to leave a force in the Gulf, 
and as Rasul Khymah had long been 
considered the head-quarters of piracy, 
it was thought that more confidence 
would be given to traders by our con- 
tinuing to occupy a place of so great 
note. It was therefore determined to 
leave a force, for the present at least, 
in that place. 

Hassin bin Ramah, however, re- 
tained every thing he had formerly 
held, excepting the town of Rasul 
Khymah, and a few detached towns 
situated amongst the date groves for- 
merly mentioned, which it was neces- 
sary to retain from their commanding 
the best water. 

The chief of Zyah, on the other 
hand, was still a prisoner with his fol- 
lowers, and a question arose regarding 
the propriety of setting him at liberty. 

The instructions of government had 
provided for the disposal of prisoners, 
and had not left any distinct discre- 
tionary power to set them at liberty. 
It appeared, however, that much might 
be gained by doing so. 

We had already given the most de- 
cided proofs of our power in the re- 
duction of Rasul Khymah and Zyah, 
and had had the most ample acknow- 
ledgment of our superiority in the sub- 
mission of all the chiefs. Every day 
brought additional arguments in fa- 
vour of the system of conciliation ; and 
the more that was seen of the nature 
of the country and the habits of the 
people, the more evident did it become 
that nothing could have been accom- 
plished by attempting to follow them 
into the interior. It was found that 
little could be done with the people 
except through the medium of the 
chiefs, and that any attempt to set up 
rulers of our own making, must cer- 
tainly fail, from the patriarchal feeling 
of the tribes. 

The followers of Hassin bin Ally 
were only about 200 in number, and 
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were not therefore to be dreaded for 
their power. the Shaik was a 
man of influence, he had no power in 
his hands, and his residence was in the 
vicinity of Rasul Khymah, and could 
be taken at any time. He had no power 
to do harm, and might be made the 
instrument of doing much which we 
wanted to effect. 

It appeared, too, that the liberation 
of the prisoners would demonstrate the 
lenity of our intentions, and confirm 
the confidence of the Arabs. If it was 
determined to endeavour to engage 
them in peaceful occupations, it was 
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obviously desirable to gain their ‘egy 
fidence as much as was in our 

In consideration of these 
it was at last decided that the pris 
ers should be set at liberty, and Hag 
bin Ally returned once more to rule 
Zyah. ht 

Having garrisoned Rasul Khymah 
with 1200 men, the expedition pig 
ceeded to the other ports, and having 
destroyed the boats and fortifications, 
as stipulated in the treaty, took ity 
leave of the coast of Arabia, and crog. 
ed the Gulf to the Persian side. 





TIMBUCTOO AND MUNGO PARK. 


[We have received the following interesting communication from Glasgow, 
Our correspondent describes the author as deserving of the fullest confidence, 
mentioning the names of several gentlemen on whose affairs he was engaged 
in the Mediterranean ; and, from our own knowledge of their characters, wear 
perfectly convinced they would never countenance any person capable of a. 
tempting to impose on the public. The little narrative itself has an air of sim. 
plicity and truth, very unlike a fictitious story, and it was not drawn up, 
we are informed, with a view to publication ; indeed, the incidents whichit 
describes are not important, except with reference to the bold, but unfortunate 


traveller on whose fate they seem to throw a little light. 


On the 1st June, 1820, I sailed from 
Tangiers to Genoa, accompanied by 
Hagi Mahomet Alibabi, a Timbucton 
merchant, who had along with him 
eight Moors, two as companions, and 
six as attendants. This merchant was 
one of twenty-five adventurers, who, 
according to a practice prevalent in 
Morocco, left Fez for Timbuctoo, with 
the view of entering into speculations 
with the natives, and of collecting gold 
and silver, with which the sands of 
that place are said to abound. He re- 
sided there for twenty-five years, and 
so detrimental did the climate prove, 
that in that time he buried twenty- 
three out of the twenty-four compa- 
nions who had accompanied him. At 
the end of this period he returned to 
Fez, and was now proceeding thence 
to Mecca on a pilgrimage to the Pro- 
phet’s tomb. Along with him he had 
in gold, silver, elephants’ teeth, gems, 
a the like merchandise, what I va- 


lued at about 8000]. sterling, and 
which I understood to be the product 
of his industry at Timbuctoo. 

In the course of much conversation 
which I had with him, I asked whether 
he thought it practicable to penetrate 


C. NJ 


into the interior of Africa ? He‘answet. 
ed, the only obstacle he knew was the 
unhealthiness of the climate. I then 
asked what course he would recommend 
to a European who wished to penetrate 
into Africa ? He said, that he consider 
ed the best way for a person with sucha 
wish would be, to joma ——— tra» 
velling Moors at Morocco, conforming 
to their habits and forms of devotion, 
He added, that if a European adopted 
this course, under the Emperor's pre 
tection, which could be easily procured 
by arecommendation from our goverir 
ment, he would be subject to no danger 
save such as arose from the climate. 
He stated, that the journey from Fe 
to Timbuctoo occupies two months 
Continuing this conversation, I 

him whether he had ever heard of at 
Christians visiting Timbuctoo? 
said that he did recollect of a boat, 
(una barca) manned by Christians, ad 
vancing towards 'Timbuctoo by theti- 
ver. The king, hearing of its approach, 
sent a canoe to inquire regarding their 
object, and to demand duties. A dit 
pute ensued, in which the Christians 
fired on the Timbuctons, killing ome 
and obliging the others to retire, who 
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however did s0 only to await an op- 
ity of Rath The Christians 
rowed to the shore, at the foot of 
a high mountain, and disembarked 
there, leaving the boat unguarded. 
The tide falling soon after, the boat 
was left ashore. 
The Timbuctons thought this a good 
ortunity for revenge, and climbing 
up the mountain, they rolled large 
stones upon the boat, leaving it totally 


useless. 

In this helpless predicament, the 
Christians wandered for some time 
among the mountains in the greatest 
distress. Unfortunately, however, their 
visit, the catastrophe, and their pre- 
sence, united in exciting the imaginary 
fears of the Timbuctons. The king 
found it necessary to call a council, in 
order to consider the most effectual 
ramon SEE RE TN 
which these fears had for their object. 
The general opinion there was, that 
they were spies, and that, if allowed 
to escape, they would, in all probabi- 
lity, return with an army to take pos- 
session of the country, and inflict some 
dreadful calamity upon the inhabi- 
taits. Under this impression, it was 
resolved, that they should be immedi- 
ately taken and put to death ; a reso- 
lution which was carried into effect. 
The merchant drawing the side of his 
hand across his throat, signified what 
had been the end of these unfortunate 
adventurers. When I questioned him 
as to the date of this transaction, he 
seemed to recollect by stringing to- 
gether, with apparent difficulty, a 
number of events. On two occasions, 
however, when I questioned him on 
this head, he said, he thought that 
what he related had taken place eleven 
pe se 5 that is, in the year 1809. 

is date will probably be considered 
by some, as too late to identify the 
transaction with the fate of Mr Park 
and of his companions. It would sure- 
pehenerer, be too much to object to 

story on this account alone. The 
merchant was to be considered as a 
foreigner, he had no personal interest 
in the transaction, no family occur- 
rence with which, as we see mothers 
do, he might connect it in his recol- 
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lection ; he had, doubtless, long ceased 
to employ it as a topicof conversation, 
and, at most, he probably only 
employed it transiently as morn In 
these circumstances, strict accuracy 
was not to be expected. - And if it be 
supposed necessary to place the trans- 
aetion two or three years farther back,I 
apprehend that no candid person, who 
recollects the distance in time since it 
took place, and the circumstances of 
the narrator, will consider that too 
great a latitude has been given. In 
justice to the merchant, I should al- 
lude to the language in which we com- 
municated. This was the Spanish, a 
language foreign to us both, and though 
known to us sufficiently for general 
purposes, yet not completely, as in those 
particulars which give so different a 
colouring toanarration. Partly to this 
circumstance, and partly to the igno- 
rance which prevails among the inha- 
bitants of the Mediterranean, of the 
rising and falling of the tide, I attri- 
bute the mention that is made of the 
falling of tide on the river. The ex- 
pression struck me at the time, and I 
then, and afterwards, questioned him 
on it closely and keenly, till unfor- 
tunately he lost temper on the sub- 
ject, and I was obliged to desist. As, 
however, I find that travellers state, 
that great swellings, occasioning some~ 
times inundations, take place on the 
river at Timbuctoo,* I think it not 
improbable that the merchant alluded 
to a subsiding from one of those 
swellings. 

The character of the merchant, it is 
incumbent on me to state, was held in 
the highest respect among the Moors. 
A Sherrif accompanied him, and I 
could perceive, that even on him, the 
austerity of the merchant impressed 
awe. At sea, and in quarantine, I 
was confined for two months to the 
company of the merchant and his com= 
panions ; and though they proved dis- 
agreeable to me on account of their 
habits, yet I did not take leave of them 
without some of those sentiments of 
respect for the character of the mer- 
chant which his countrymen enter- 


tained. 
W. S. e 


P. S.—I subjoin a short Vocabulary of the Timbucton language. 





* MacquEEn’s Africa, p. 73; Lyon’s Narrative, p. 145. 
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A SHORT VOCABULARY OF THE TIMBUCTON LANGUAGE, 


1, Afo. 

2, Ainga 

3, Ainja. 

4, Atakee. 

5, Agou. 

6, E 

7, Ea. 

8, Ya. 

9, Yaya. 
10, Awe. 
11, Awegindif. 
12, Awegindé ainga. 
13, Awegindé ainja. 


15, Awegindé gou. 
16, Awegindé edou. 


17, Awegindé éa. 
18, Awegindé ya. 
19, Awegindé yaya. 
20, Waranga. 
30, Waranja. 
40, Watakee. 
50, 
60, 
70, 
80, . e sounding like ain mai 
90, Jangou norwishi. 
100, Jangou. 
1000, Jangou we. e asain mail 
2000, Diembra ainga. 
3000, Diembra ainja. 





God, Yorkee. 
Heaven, Sana. (First a as in 
Jar, star.) 
Hell, Jahanama. 
Doonio. 
Jenoon. 


Tobacco, 

Eggs, 

Milk, 

Pease, 

Figs, 

Grapes, 

Father, 

Mother, 

Grandfather, 

Grandmother, . 
Son, Idyakana. 
Daughter, Harkana. 
Brother, Abarie. 
Sister, Abarie. 
Uncle, 

Wife, 

Brother-in-law, 

Twins, 

Friend, 

Enemy, 

Marriage, 

Man, 

Woman, 

Old man, 

Boy, 

Master, 

Shoes, 

Waistcoat, 

Shirt, 

Cap, 

Pocket, 

Ring, 

Sword, 

Pistol, 

Gun, 

Head, 

Face, 

Forehead, 

Eye, 

Ears, Hanga. 
Hair, Bohamarie. 
Cheeks, Wercamboor. 
Nose, Neena. 
Nostrils, Neenafana. 
Beard, Carbay. 
Mouth, Mea. 
Teeth, Hinga. 
Tongue, Deéia. 
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LETTER FROM BILL TRUCK, INCLOSING “‘ THE MAN=OF=WAR’S-MAN.” 


Dear Mr CuristToruer, 


Ever since my return to my native city, I have found nothing half so re- 
lishing, nothing that smacks so well with my taste, as a lounge over your ini- 
mitable Monthly, at my evening’s allowance. With a jolly long pipe, and a 
cann of stuff before me, and old Buchanan planted in my dexter, I am as 
merry an old fellow as ever the devil shook a cudgel over. In fact, so many 
happy evenings have you made me spend, with still renewed and unabating 
delight, that I have not only formed the highest opinion of yourself, but have 
determined, out of sheer gratitude, to sniggle for your future acquaintance, by 
cheerfully volunteering to your service a few scraps of a work of my own, 
which, when finished, I intend to dedicate to your excellent correspondent E., 
of whose clear and pithy reasoning, I think it will furnish no contemptible an 
illustration. 

Without any farther whiffling about the matter then, as I love to do a thing 
smartly, I herewith inclose as large a portion as I think you'll have room for ; 
and if my terra et mare phraseology is not too rude for the finer and more de~ 
licate ears of your many thousand readers, of which I hope you’ll inform me, 
you shall again hear from me long before my second appearance is wanted. 
On the other hand, if you like me not, you may either transmit me to Con~ 
stable, or the Lion’s Head, or dedicate me to any other pleasurable or neces 
sary purpose you think proper, for I am in such good humour with Mr C. N., 
that which ever way he opines, he can never offend 

His devoted 
Birt Truce. 


I still love to be aloft—therefore— 
Fro my attic, Canongate, Edin. Ist Sept. 1821. 


THE MAN-OF-WAR S-MAN. 
CHAPTER I. 


May Britain’s glory rest with you ! 
Our sails are full—sweet girls, adieu ! 


In the month of July, 1811, at an 
earlier hour than that appropriated by 
the Leith burghers to their morning 
walk on the pier, the sound of a gun 
and display of a foretop-sail, not only 
announced that a vessel of war was 
getting under weigh, but hurried a 
party of ladies and gentlemen from 
the Britannia Inn to the landing place. 

“ What a delightful morning you 
have got, Farrell !” said one of the la- 
dies to a gentleman in full naval uni- 
form —“ I declare I almost envy you. 
The sea is so smooth and gentle, and 

sun sparkles so beauteously a- 
thwart that fine bay there, that could I 
only persuade myself of a continuance 
of such charming weather and smooth 
water, I dare say,—I don’t know, 
though”—continued she, smiling and 
blushing—‘« but I might almost be 


tempted to venture out with you my- 
self, for one very short cruise.” 

Captain Farrell eyed the fair speak- 
er with a good-humoured smile ; and 
taking her by the hand, replied, that 
nothing would give him greater plea 
sure than the company of such a fair 
lady. ‘ Though Iam yt doubtful, _ 
my dear Matilda,” added he, “‘ whe- 
ther that delicate form of yours would 
be able to endure the cold rude winds, 
that blow from the rocky wilds of Nor- 
way and Shetland ?” 

“ Norway and Shetland, Captain !” 
cried the young lady, disengaging her- 
self from him with an arch smile— 
‘‘ Nay, then, my gallant sir, I’ve done 
with you completely—Ugh !” added 
she, shuddering, “I positively declare, 
the very mention of such frightful 
places makes me ready to faint. 





“J thought as much, my good girl. 
But come, you will surely =A me your 
hand at parting ?” 

“ Q, certainly, Captain,” said the 
lady, ‘and wish you fine weather, 
and a successful cruize into the bar- 


n. 

The Captain thanked her and bow- 
ed ; and having taken leave and made 
his obeisance to the rest of the party, 
he stepped into his gig, which imme- 
diately shoved off, and darted from 
the harbour with all that celerity, for 
which these boats are so famed. 

The commander of his Majesty's 
sloop of war Whippersnapper, was 
— on board, and the vessel was 

ready under way, when the Admiral 
telegraphed him to lay to, and send a 
midshipman on board the guardship, 
an order which was instantly obeyed, 
while the Captain impatiently exclaim- 
ed to his First Lieutenant, ‘‘ What the 
deuce does the old fellow want now, 
Toddrell, think you?” 

** Heaven knows, sir! for he’s 
troublesome enough at times. How- 
ever, I can soon tell you,” replied the 
Lieutenant, snatching a telescope from 
the capstan. ‘ Oho! the old boy is 
going to send us his last quarter’s ga- 
therings, for a passage to Yarmouth, I 
suppose.” 

** Confound him and his rubbish,” 
said Captain Farrell, peevishly. ‘‘ Why 
the devil don’t he kept a tender for his 
own use, like any other guardo, and 
not be continually disgracing his Ma- 
jesty’s officers and vessels with the 
transportation of all the felons and 
jail-sweepings of Scotland. Are there 
many of them ?” 

** No, not above a dozen, I think,” 
replied the Lieutenant ; “‘ yet the cut- 
ter is Nege revg crowded ; but that 
ma owing to the | e, you 
finder Teu'll bos them all directly.” 

es — was soon —_— dis- 
— of her o, and hoisted on 
board ; whilst the Whi persnapper, ta- 
king a sweeping peti round the islet 
of Inch Keith, stood down the Forth 
under all the sail she could carry. 

From his antipathy to what he phra- 
sed rubbish and jail-sweepings, Cap- 
tain Farrell was too much engrossed in 
crowding every inch of canvass upon his 
vessel his ingenuity could suggest, in 
order to give her a more imposing ap- 
pearance from the shore, to pay the 
smallest attention to his new comers ; 
and the petty officers seeing them stand- 
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ing idle and unnoticed, instantly burg, 
ed them to work. This i 
on his part, however, proved the 
means of bringing them all the 
under his notice ; for having at 
ot the Whippersnapper something 
is mind, he was hurrying aft to 
dulge himself with a stern-forway 
view of her, when, in passing a solig 
mass of fellows, who were 
away at a weather-brace, the 
suddenly lost footing by a yaw of the 
vessel, and tripping up his heels, roll! 
ed him before them into the lea | 
pers. From this awkward and i 
situation he was speedily released by 
the exertions of a young man, wh, 
with great alacrity, flew to his assis 
ance, and succeeded in dragging him 
from the embraces, and from unde 
some hundreds weight of sturdy ta 
restrial matter, ere his astonished sus 
alterns could come to his relief; they; 
assisting him to his feet, and modes 
ly expressing his hope that he had sup 
tained no injury, he rapidly mixed 
among the crew. Captain Farrell 
looked after the stranger in silences, 
surveyed his crest-fallen and uprisi 
levellers with an angry eye, and havi 
bestowed upon them a few passionate 
epithets, which we shall not stop tore 
peat, retired to his cabin to adjust his 
soiled clothes. is 
“« By G—d, my lads,” cried an 
seaman, addressing these unfortunate 
aggressors on dignity, “‘ you had bet. 
ter keep a good look out in futur 
The skipper, I can tell you, is not 
the lad that will allow himself to be 


floundered about in that there sort of 
manner even by us, who are sea- 
far less by the like of you mere 
lubbers, who are good for nothing but 
emptying a bread bag. I would 


fore have you stand clear thé nett 
time, otherwise you'll catch it.” 

** Catch what?” asked one of thet 
cruits, with great simplicity. 

“ A broom-stick, you scoundrel” 
replied old Bluff, walking away and 
eyeing his querist with infinite com 
tempt. - 

But Captain Farrell had been bred 
in too hardy a school to allow his goal 
humour to be invaded by trifles, atl 
no sooner had consigned his ¢ 
into the hands of his servant, than lt 
was again upon deck, with no 
remembrance of his fall than a 
tain degree of curiosity to see @m, 
know something of his pass 

5 
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he fertned them—a desire; which was 
» ooubt a little heightened by the 
modest gallantry and genteel address of 
the young stranger by whom he had 
een 80 opportunely aided. Seating 
himself, therefore, on the tafferail, he 
was proceeding to examine the hither- 
to ted list of the guardship, 


when he discovered it enclosed a note, - 


addressed to himself, which he imme- 
diately opened and read as follows : 


* H. M. S. Adamant, 
Leith Roads. 

“Dear FARRELL, 
_ “Aone with a few law customers, 
hospital impressed, and other as-usual 
articles, which it is my orders to trans- 
mit you for a passage to Yarinouth, I 
send you a single volunteer, who is 
certainly the most complete and clever 
unaccountable I have ever met with 
since we entered on the guardo service, 
and who, by my honour, has constant- 
ly foiled me in every attempt I have 
hitherto made to discover who or what 
the devil he is. Pray God he may’nt 
turn out to be a king’s-yarn of the old 
fellow himself after all ! 

“ Now, my dear Frank, as I confess 
my curiosity is not trifling to know 
nae ighes hein and on I know you 
of old to be a cool, studious, boring 
sort of a fellow, I have pointed him 
thus out to you as a famous subject on 
which to try your fist; and shall cheer- 
fully hold myself your debtor for any 
thing under a ot os of Rhenish, if 

ou can give me a rational account of 
tim when you return. Certain I am 
he is far above the common grade ; 
fornot only has he got all the language 
and polite manners of an admiral about 
him, but positively puts me down in 
the way of talking with as much ease 
as I could tip me a glass of grog. In 
my own eye, I have thought him many 
things ; but not to my own satisfaction 
by half ;—for I think him by far too 
modest for a player, and a devilish 
sight too free of his fists for one of 
your psalm-singing lubbers. 

“He first came under my notice 
from a complaint made against him by 
our engi wale. It — 
appear that our young volunteer 
not been long zo board before old 
Brady, who you know for a scoundrel 


the first water, had thought proper 


to cut away the skirts of his coat; 


was no sooner done than he, far 
bic iabing so aimple a mode of 
on. X. 
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rocuring patches, directly up fist, and 
evelled old Silver Whistle with the 
deck. The battle thus commenced, 
raged so violently, that first the garri- 
son and then the gun room were up in 
arms ; and when at last he was secured 
and brought before me, he laid down 
the law and defended himself in such 


-@ spirited gentlemanly manner, that, 
-d——n me, Frank, if I did’nt applaud 


the fellow, while I was obliged to cou- 
demn him. Since that time, by way 
of some small compensation, I have 
employed him constantly in the clerk’s 
office, where I have always found him 
quite at home, and can warmly recom- 
mend him to you, if you are in want ; 
and I part with him now at his own 
request, somewhat reluctantly, for no 
other reason than that he and Brady 
seem to be irreconcileable. 

“ By the et of finish for this time, 
my lad, re go into Bressay, 
as you likely will, I will thank you to 
tell my old friend Kate of Lerwick, 
that I’ll not expect her here this sum- 
mer, though the good old girl may 
send me as many stockings and geese 
as she pleases, you know. If you want 
a reason for this sudden shift of wind, 
I will honestly tell you, that the bless- 
ed effects of my last cruise on shore 
has so completely drained me with my 
agents, as will fairly compel me to 
hoist the yellow flag till a future quar- 
ter day. Then, my boy, the word 
shall be Bout ship! for none shall be 
merrier than your friend and mess- 
mate, 

Rares Hicueate, 
* Lieut. and Commanding Officer.” 


No sooner had Captain Farrell read 
this elegant production, which, what- 
ever may be thought of it, had cost 
Lieutenant Highgate no small degree 
of trouble, than seeing some of his own 
officers busied in trimming some of 
the foremast sails, he himself called to 
the boatswain’s mate to send the peo- 
ple from the guard-ship aft to mus- 
ter—an order which was promptly 
obeyed by an ear-stunning blast of the 
whistle, the huge fellow growling out 
as he went forward, “ Do. ye hear 
there, Adamants?—Go aft there on 
the mata man and mother's 
son of ye, to muster !”—-which was no 
sooner over than the Captain, walking 
along their front, amused himself with 
inquiring into the nature of the va~ 
rious offences — had consigned 
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most of the pro getter man ef 
war, and laughed very heartily at the 
bungling attempts some of them made 
-to palliate their crimes. 

He next made some slight inquiries 
into the respective abilities of the other 
seamen, ! — this —— 
by consigning them all into the ha’ 
of the s steward, in order to be 
d , retaining only the young vo- 

-lunteer, to whom he ipuiied his in- 
tention of having something to say. 

He was now joined by his Lieute- 
nant, who, after ing the aforesaid 
epistle, burst out into a most immode- 
rate fit of laughter, at what he called 
the absurdity of aap aaghe opinion. 
“ By the Lord Harry, he gets worse 
and worse: that Guardo will not leave 
one drop of seaman’s blood in him. 
But why should I be surprised at any 
of Ralph’s freaks or whimsies—it was 
ever thus with him ; he wes ever full 
of romance and poetry, madrigals, 
players, and skip-jacks. I remember 
as well ‘as *twere yesterday, when I 
was Mid. with him in the Temeraire, 
he was known te all the fleet by the 
name of Sentimental Jacky: and it’s 


not the first dozen of times I’ve seen 
him grace the cross-trees or topgallant- 


yard for eens on paper with 
some fanciful Daphne or other, when 
he ought to have been thumbing his 
Hamilton Moore. He is a brave fel- 
low, however, and a seaman ; 
and his only fault, if it be one, is, that 
he is inclined to look on passing mat- 
ters with eyes that would do more 
honour to a parson than to a naval 
officer. As to his notions regarding 
this lad, I’m convinced they'll be quite 
of a a with many others that I’ve 
seen him form. However, let us over- 
haul the fellow—this highflying in- 
cognito—’twill be but unkenneling a 
fox,.and will afford some excellent 
rt.” " 

Captain Farrell smiled at the mis- 
chief he saw hatching in Toddrell’s 
‘brain ; but protested against all seve- 
rity, as the young man, besides having 
rendered him very essential service 
that day, was a volunteer, and did not 
belong to the ship. 

be ” cried the Lieutenant, “a 
volunteer ! that’s all in my eye !—and 
as for not belonging to the vessel, 
what matters it >—isn’t he in the ser- 
vice? However, take your own way 
of it; for I am devilishly mistaken 
indeed if you shan’t find me right.” 
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The young stranger, who had 
this while stood uncovered at a 
ble distance, was now ordered tg 
vance by Captain Farrell,“ Cg 
nearer, my lad,” said he, le 
back to the capstan; “I find bya 
list, that you call yourself: Edway 
Davies?” ‘The stranger bowed in 


lent assent. “ And pray, Mr 
-d’ye belong to this place?” 
sir,” was the answer. “ Were} 
ever at sea before, my lad ?” 

“* No, sir.” 

** OQ well, then, you were 
brought up from "uildhood in 
neighbourhood, and have been act. 
tomed all your life to the noise ani 
bustle of shipping ?” 

** No, sir. is 

Here the impatient Lieutenant broke 
in,—“ Or perhaps you've had som 
near relations in the service who wer 
accustomed to spin their yarns? 
Pshaw! I mean, to tell vou 
‘long stories about it when you wetes 
a A Il the response, 

* No, sir,” was still the 

** What !” exclaimed the Lieut. 
nant indignantly, “ were you neithe 
brought up in the neighbourhood of 
the sea, nor had some kinsman or othe 
to tell you lies and blarney aboutiit? 
—Pray what the devil then made you 
think of it? Was it because theshor 
would support you no longer ? orwas 
it? wT, . 


“Truce, Toddrell,” said 
Farrell, smiling and interrupting 
‘give the lad fair play at least: 1 
asked you, my lad, a plain question, 
and you have hitherto returned me 
an evasive answer. I must, and wil 
have a distinct one.—Tell me, and tell 
me at once, were you ever at seabe 
fore?” as 

‘* No, sir,” replied the man, 
with looks of distress. ey ; 

‘* Ha, ha, ha, ho-a!” burst outthe 
Lieutenant, and stamped his foot fir 
joy.» “ Come, come, Mister Davies” 
said the Captain somewhat p 
‘this will never do. I must have 
more from you than no, sir, whenl 
condescend to ask you questions.” 

* I have answered you both, ge 
tlemen, with the most scrupulous ® 

ard to truth,” replied Edward, mo 
estly, but firmly. ‘I never a” 


nearer the sea than Edinburgh what 
I was born, or the banks of Esk, wi t 


I believe I spent the happiest 


my life. As to my reason for bee 


‘ 
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@ volunteer, I did it, I can as« 
: bi no unwor- 
Semaniaye san choice ; for as to the 
fsttery and falsehood I might unha’ 
imbibe of a sea-faring life, it could 
reach zon shrosie © volumes I 
seemin too often, spent an 
ho wi That I was complete- 
ly a novice in the whole matter, how- 
ever,” added he, sighing, and survey- 
ing his clothes, “‘ needs no other con- 
firmation than my present appearance 
before you.” 

“ True, true, my lad,” replied the 
Captain, softened, and hastily inter- 
supting him, ‘‘ your clothes are bat- 
tered and cut-up enough, to be sure— 
put that’s nothing, for the wind will 
soon come round egain in that quarter, 
if yon behave well—at least, I should 
hope so.—Are your parents living, 
Davies ?” 

. $0 far as my knowledge extends, 
I believe they are, sir.” 

‘* You believe they are, sir?” echo- 
ed the Captain, with surprise ; while 
ieddmtoan, with the affected calm- 
ness Of a victorious soothsayer, looked 
still harder in the abashed youth's 
ws , * D—n me, that beats 


hi Cy ee, 

we Per wid the Captain to him- 
leaving capstan, and pacing 
the quarter-deck muh hurried steps. 
“Hi te’s completely at fault, as 
said. The fellow’s a regular 

drilled darby-ringer after all! and 
yet,” continued he, carefully survey- 

Edward, “who would have thought 
it?” Then stepping Up in front of the 
astonished Davies, he said, with consi- 
derable severity, “ Did you not tell 
me just now, fellow, that you were 
born in Edinburgh ?” 

“I certainly did, sir,” answered 
Edward, calmly, ‘‘ but I never said 
that Lf nts resided there.” 

ss , well, be it so,” cried Cap- 
tain Farrell, coolly, but somewhat sar- 
castically ; ‘and, pray, where are you 
now pleased to he ey reside? for, 
ane. you believe they are still 

ve. 


_,The young man looked embarrass- 
ed, blushed deeply, and, though the 
question was y repeated by Lieu- 
tenant T ll, continued silent. 

“ What, does it clinch at last, my 
lad?” cried the Lieutenant ; “‘ D—n 


‘me, but I thought as much,”—and 


tommenced a walk in his turn. 
. % Hark’ee, fellow,” said Captain 
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Farrell, with a mixture of anger and 
contempt, ‘ from what I had myself 
seen ani t of you from this paper, 
I was fool en to feel friendly in- 
clined towards you—but that is now 
over. "Tis true, weare entire strangers 
to one another, and yet I cannot help 
thanking God that you don’t 
where I command—for I hate a sus- 
picious character, to say no worse of 
you, as I hate the devil. Before. you 
go, however, take a friend’s advice for 
once, and bethink yourself better be- 
fore you venture again to answer such 
questions on a quarter-deck, otherwise 
you will stand a fair chance of paying 
the gangway a visit.—Remember this, 
a so farewell—you are at liberty to 

rt.” 

ward, whose face had been an 
alternate deep-fiushing red and an 
ashy paleness, while the Captain was 
spain still stood, however, 
rently absorbed in the sak ca 
feelin Twice he essayed to speak, 
but his to denied its offen and 
it was onl a desperate rt, on a 
second = depart, that he was 
able to utter, in a tremulous voice, “ I 
obey you, sir, and I do so with deep 
regret ;—for I leave you under im- 
perenne which, I wold fain flatter 
myself, are as disagreeable to you as 
they are infamous to me. Believe me 
—believe me—they have not the small- 
est foundation in truth.” 

“ Then, why not be as honest- as 
you talk of,” said the Captain, more 
coolly, “* and answer me a common 
question in : peg Be pithent 
resorting to that paltry, ing, quib- 
bling manner, to which I cannot help 
thinking, you’ve had too much occa- 
sion to resort to lately? If you think, 
my lad, such a stale trick will serve 
in the least to conceal you, you are 
mightily mistaken ;—for, were such a 
thing at all worth my trouble, J could 
tell you in a moment what you are. 


There are thousands of such fellows 


as you in theservicealready—for whom 
I would not give one straw in compa- 
rison of the bold and fearless scoun- 
drel, who honestly hoists his flag and 
lets every body know that he is one.” 
“‘ I must confess, sir,” replied the 
outh, with great humility, ‘“ consi- 
ring my present appearance, and the 
associates amongst whom you found 
me, that your suspicions are perfectly 
reasonable, though, as applying to me, 
I solemnly assure you, they are per- 
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fectly unjust ; for I will proudly re- 
peat, I am‘ riot what you think me. I 
‘could as easily as fearlessly lay every 
event of my life before you—but— you 
must excuse me—No—it may not be 
at this time; nor is it at all 
that I should bring needless degrada- 
tion on ‘highly respected names by as- 
sociating them with such a despicable 
being as a man-of-war's man.” 
«Very well, young man,” cried 
Captain Farrell, “ very well, take your 
own way of it, and content yourself ; 
for your concerns you know are no- 
thing to me, and I have somethi 
else to do than stand here prating wit 
you. I must tell you, however, that I 
think you are a queer one, and no 
better, I doubt me much, than you 
ought to be. “You may leave me. 
So saying, Captain Farrell turned 
on his heel, and walked towards his 
officers, leaving poor Davies to join his 
it companions in a state of mind 
far from being enviable. 
“Well, sir,” said Toddrell, “ don’t 
ou think Ralph’s headpiece is 
in a sad taking? An unaccountable, 
forsooth! Pray God all our matters 
were as easy to be accounted for as 
that fellow—who is a smart lad enough, 
but who, no doubt, is some barber's 
clerk ashore, who has bilked his tailor, 
and run for it. However, I’m really 
sorry for Highgate, poor fellow! for 


he gets to leeward so 
chat dh me, if I Queue 
little brain he ever had is leavi 
fast ; and if God and the A 
spare him a few . 
fiddle of a guardo, he'll get as ‘nyu. 
died, and crank, and pompouslyg, 
pid, as a port-admiral, or a dock. 
commissioner. cag 

Here Toddrell’s laughter overcatye 
his wit, and he bayed away, as ou 
Campbell says, ‘* both long and loud,” 
to the great admiration of all his 
niors, who joined him.as a chorus 

at glee. Captain Farrell’s 
‘however, and his utterance of ae | 
pshaw ! soon abridged the view of ther 
well scrubbed teeth, and put ‘ther 
merry muscles in a more decorousiand 
business-like form. Leaving them, 
therefore, moresedately making various 
remarks on the unexampled 
of that Scottish genius, a 

ncil make such paltry fragments es 
the Fern Islands, objects of such hig 
interest in the lite world,—and 
juniors busied in taking observations 
of the headlands of the beautiful coast 
of Northumbria—the saucy Whi 
snapper nimbly walking it 
meanwhile—we will conclude for the 
present, content with having intr. 
duced our man-of-war’s man, . how. 
ever inauspiciously, to the notice of 
our readers. 8. 
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Saltmarket of Glasgow, 


No. VII. 
Lonpon ADVENTURES. 


Ow the morning after the Coronation, 
I found myself in a very disjasked 
state, being both sore in tith and limb, 
and worn out in my mind with the 
great fatigue I had undergone, toge- 
ther with a waff of cold that had come 
“upon me, no doubt caused by that 
‘disaster of the thunder plump that 
drookit me to the skin, as I have re- 
hearsed at length in the foregoing 
chapter. I was thereby constrained to 
keep my lodgings for a day ; and Mrs 
Damask was wonderful attentive, and 
sparing in no pai get me pleased 
and comfortable. However, and 
by, I came to my ordinar, and then I 
went about to see the sights, being, in 


4 


the meantime, much solaced with 0 
casional visitations from that most 
worthy divine, Dr Pringle. He was 
indeed to me a friend among strangem, 
in that foreign land of London, aid 
tooka pleasure in letting me know, from 
his past experience, what. was most be 
coming of notice and observation. 
The first place of note that went to 
we, was the Gardens of Vauxhall; and 
I had for my companion, Mr Ettle;s 
Greenock gudiaiiten, that I had dined 
with in the house of Mr Tartan, my 
friend and correspondent in that town. 
re was a busy man, seeing all sort ¢f 
things. I trow no grass grew 
his feet on the plainstanes of London; 
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for he considered it his duty, having 
come to visit the metropolis as “heey 

‘pleasure, to spare no trouble in 
yh ome the ends of his journey. 

with Mr Ettle to the masque- 
rade at Vauxhall, ilk in a domino, 
which is just like a minister’s gown, 
and with black false faces on, when 
we were paying our money at the door 
for admittance, we saw before us a 
little, fat, and round lady, and a gen- 
tleman in the same guise and garb as 
ourselves ; and following them in, the 
lady, when she beheld the lamps and 
bowers and arbours, cried out with a 
shrill voice of admiration, ‘‘ Eh, Gor- 
don’s Loan, Prussia Street! Sawney 
Sowans, what's tat? was ever sic a 
sight seen !” By the which ejaculation, 
we discerned that this was a Paisley 
woman, and Mr Ettle said he knew 
them well, they being no other than 
Mr and Mrs Sowans from that town. 
—* We'll get some fun out of them, 
so keep close at their heels,” said he. 
« With that we walked behind them 
listening to their discourse, and to eve- 
ry‘ Gorden’s Loan, Prussia Street,” 
with which the mistress testified her 
wonderment at the ferlies of the place. 
“ I’m confoundit, Sawney Sowans,” 
said she, *‘ at the lights and lamps. 
Eh! Gordon’s Loan, Prussia Street ! 
luk up, luk up, can yon be booits 
too?” and she pointed to the starns in 
the firmament with a jocosity that was 
just a kittle to hear. 
- By and by, after parading from one 
part of the gardens to another, harken- 
_ the music here, and looking to 
ies and gentlemen dancing there, 
we entered inte a most miraculous 
round room, with divers other halls 
and places, as if built up by a Geni, 
and stood before a batch of foreign 
musicants, that were piping on the 
Pan’s pipe, nodding their heads in a 
most methodical manner, and beating 
drums and triangles at the same time. 
Mr and Mrs Sowans were just trans- 
ported to see this, and the gudeman 
said to her, as he turned to go away, 
—“ It’s all in my eye.”—‘* What's a’ 
in your eye?” quo she.—* Its just 
clockwork,” said he ; at which she gave 
askirl of pleasure, and cried ‘‘ Na, na, 
eman, ye’re glammer’d there, for 
re living images of human.crea- 
tures like oursels.” 

The crowd had now assembled in 
‘Great numbers. In going *out of one 
foom into another the mistress was di- 
vided from eleeking with her husband, 
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and Mr Ettle seeing this, pushed in 
and kittled her under the oxster—“‘ © 
Sawney Sowans 0’ Paisley, whar are 
ye? Come here, come here, for a man’s 
meddling wi’ me.”—The which shout 
of terrification caused a loud uproar of 
laughter, that was just a sport to en- 
joy. But after it, Mr Ettle made him- 
self known as a friend, for Mrs Sowans 
was sincerely frightened, and it beho- 
ved him to pacify her, by telling that 
what he had done was but a masquer- 
ading for diversion. Some — 
of discourse anent London and the 
crowning of the King then ensued, 
and Mr and Mrs Sowans, telling where 
they bided, invited both me and Mr 
Ettle to come and see them in their 
lodgings, the mistress saying in her 
couthy way to me, ‘I hope, Mr Duffle, 
ye'll no neglec to gie me.a ca’ before 
ye lea the toon ;” which I promised 
with meikle good will, for Mrs Sowans 
is in the main a decent woman, and no - 
given to hide her pedigree, as was 
shewn by her to the minister of the 

arish when the maisier bigget his new 

ouse. * I can sit at the window,” said 
Mrs Sowans, “ and see sax houses 
where I was in servitude, and no ane 
o’ them a’ half so good or so bein as 
my ain.” 

When we had paraded, as I have said, 
for a season, we then went into an al- 
cove and had a small bowl of punch ; 
and here I must notice an uncivil thing 
on the part of Mr Ettle, for when 
was sitting resting myself he sli 
away out, and left me my leaful lane. 
Where he went, and who he forgather- 
ed with, he kens best himsel, for I never 
saw hilt or hair of him more that night. 
So I began to grow eerie at being soli- 
tary in an unkent multitude, and co- 
ming to the yett of the gardens, hired 
a hackney that took me home to Mrs 
Damask’s in perfect safety, by half an 
hour past eleven o'clock. The mis- 
tress marvelled at seeing me so soon 
from Vauxhall, and thought I had 
surely met with some great misfortune, 
either in purse or person, and could 
not divine how it was possible that I 
could be uneasy at Vauxhall. 

The night following I went to hear 
the music in the Opera—a most supri- 
sing playhouse, and I sat down beside 
Mr Ettle, whom I saw in the pit. I 
had not, however, been long there 
-when a most beautiful and fine lady 
came and clinkit herself to my side, 
saying, ‘Eh! save’s, Mr Duffle, what's 
brought you frae the Sautmarket to 
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London ? and how’s Mrs M‘Leckit ?” 
—I was, as may well be sw in 
a renee w at this ee sage 
@ personage that was a ma or a 
countess, and looked for a space of 
time in amazement :—‘ Do ye no ken 
me,” cried the madam, “ I'm Jenny 
Swinton, that was wee lass to your 
neighbour Mr Sweeties.”—And sure 
enough it was the same glaikit girlie. 
She had a misfortune that she gied 
the wyte o’ to some o’ our neer-do- 
weel gentlemen ; but after this she 
fell into an open course of immorali- 
ty, till she made Glasgow o’er het to 
hold her. Then she went into Edin- 
burgh; and syne; having gathered 
some lady-like ing, she spoused 
her fortune, and set out to try her luck 
in London, where, as I could learn, 


No. VII. 


she was well treated as an innogs 
country maiden both by lords and 
tlemen of high degrees. To do 
poor creature justice, however, I 
bound to say she was very glad to mee 
me, and requested me very warm 
come to her house in London Street, 
and take my tea with her. And Dog 
tor Pringle, to whom I mentioned 
adventure next day, advised me toga, 
and offered himself to accompany mg; 
in the hope that by our exhortations 
Jenny might be persuaded to eseh 
the error of her way. But I hadg 
notion that the invitation was.all, 
trick of Mr Ettle’s, to draw me intog 
situation with this strange a; 
for they seemed to be very thick thes 
ither, though he pretended that he 
idna ken her. 


Tare XI. 
Tue EFFIGIEs. 


Tne more I saw of the great Tarsh- 
ish, my spirit was filled with won- 
der, borne onward with a longing 
for new things. Finding it was not 
convenient to go home for my dinner, 
when I was in a distant part of the 
town, I —_ into the nearest cof- 
feehouse, when I felt an inclination to 
eat,—and by this means I sometimes 
forgathered with strange persons, deep- 
.ly read in the mysteries of man.— 
Among others, I one day, when I felt 
the wonted two o'clock pinkling in my 
belly, stepped into an eating-house, 
to get a check of something, and sat 
down at a table in a box where an el- 
derly man, of a salt-water complexion, 
‘was sitting. Having told the lad that 
‘was the waiter what I wanted, I en- 
joer tryed discourse with the hard-fa- 
voured stranger. His responses to me 
were at nr short, and it seemed 
as if he had up his mind to stint 
the freedom of conversation. But there 
was a quickened intelligence in his 
eye, which manifested that his mind 
neither slumbered nor slept. I told 
him that I was come on purpose to 
inspect the uncos in London, and 
how content I was with all I saw ;— 
and my continued marvel at the great 
in of wealth that seemed to 
abound everywhere. “I think,” said 
I, “ that its only in Londona man can 
see the happiness of the British na- 
tion.” —“‘ And the misery,” was his re- 
ply. This caustical observe led to fur- 
ther discant anent both sides of the 
question, until he opened up, and 


showed that his reserve was but a ree 
solution—not habitual, nor from the 
custom of his nature. “ The least 
interesting things about this town,” 
said he, “‘ to a man who looks deeper 
than the outside of the ing-case 
of society, are the buildings,—the 
wealth,—and the appearance of the 
people. The pre-eminence of Lots 
don consists in the possession of a rice 
of beings that I call the Effigies 
They resemble man in action and ex. 
ternal bearing ; but they have neither 
passions, appetites, nor affections;— 
without reason, imagination, or heart, 
they do all things that men do, but 
they move onward to the grave, and 
are covered up in the parent and cons 
genial clay with as little regret by those 
who knew them best, as you feel for 


the fate of that haddock you are now 
about to eat.” 

“ And what are the things?” wasmy 
diffident answer. “ Why,” says he, 


‘*they are for the most foundlings 
of fortune,—beings without relations; 
poy ~ par who at an — period 
of life, perhaps begged their way to 
Leisdes end ate raised themselves, 
not by talent or skill, but by a curious 
kind of alchemy, into great riches. I 
have known several. They are come 
monly bachelors,—bachelors in the 
heart. They live in a snug way;> 
have some crony that dines with 

on Sunday, “a who knows as 

of their affairs as of their history. 
The friendship of such friends usually 
commences in the Hampstead or Hake 
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ney | , and the one is commonl 
ap palroker and the other a banal. 
professions of such friendshi 
Jess friends are ever intrinsically the 
game,—nor can I see any difference 
‘between the man who lends money on 
ills and bonds, and him who does the 
game thing on the widow's wedding- 
fing, or the clothes of her orphans. 
both grow rich by the expedi- 
ents of the necessitous or the unfortu- 
nate: They make their money by 
habit, without motive, and they be- 
it to some charity or public 
ter, merely because they are by 
the force of custom required to make 
a will.—I am a traveller, I know some- 
thing of all the principal cities of Eu- 
rope, but in no other has the Effigian 
ies any existence. Their element 
consists of the necessities of a commer- 
cial community, which embraces all 
the other vicissitudes to which man- 
kind-are ordinarily liable. 
- “One of the most decided, the purest 
bloodof the Effigies, was the late old Joe 
Brianson. Whether he beggedor work- 
ed his way to London is disputed ; but 
-he commenced his career as a porter.— 
‘No one ever heard him mention the 
name of any of his kin; perhaps he 
had some reason for the conceal- 
‘ment.—The first week he saved a 
town, which he lent to a brother 
bearer of burdens who was in need, 


‘on condition of receiving six shillings 
on the Saturday following.—In the 
course of the third week after his ar- 


rival, he was worth one pound ster- 
ling ;—and he died at the age of 73, 
leaving exactly a million, not taking 
out of the world one idea more than 
he brought into London fifty-six years 
before ;—and yet the history of Joe 
would be infinitely more interesting 
and important than that of all the 
men of fame and genius that ever ex- 
isted. For although he was, in the 
truest sense of the times, a usurious 
huncks, he was never drawn into one 
transaction inst the statutes.—I 
knew him well in my younger years, 
for I had often occasion to apply tohim. 
I was constituted somewhat different- 
a mem- 
ber of society, I do not say much for 
myself when I affirm that I was a bet- 
ter man. Joe was most faithful to 
his word—his promise was a bond ; 
contained a 
penalty. “ If this bill,” he used to 
say, is not pointedly taken up, “I 
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promise you it will be heard of ;” and 
when it was not taken up, it was heard 
of, and that too with a vengeance. He 
never gave a groat in charity, because 
he never had one to give. He lived 
all his days as literally from hand to 
mouth as when he entered London 
withouta penny. If you wanted a bill 
discounted, he never did it off-hand. 
He had all his own cash previously 
put out at usury, and was obliged to 
apply to his bankers. They got at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum. Joe 
agreed to sell some article of merchan- 
dize to his customer,—and the price 
he put on it left him not less in gene- 
ral than five per cent. per month, up- 
on the principal of the bill discounted. 
But the wealth he thus gathered, 
might almost be said to have been un- 
blest, for it brought him no new,en- 
joyment. At the age of three score, 
and possessed of half a million, he was 
taken ill with vexation in ¢onsequence 
of a clerk dying insolvent, who had 
been in his service three and twenty 
years, and to whom he had discounted 
a bill for twenty pounds in — 
tion of his salary ; the poor man be- 
ing at the time under the necessi 
of submitting to an operation for the 
stone. 

“* Joe married when he was about 
fifty. His wife was the daughter of a 
man with whom he had formed an ac- 
quaintancein the Islington stage-coach. 
She was beautiful and accomplished, 
and beloved by a handsome young 
butcher ; but educated at a fashion- 
able boarding-school, the butcher’s 
trade was unsavoury to her imagina- 
tion. Her own father was a t- 
man—a dealer in dung-hills. T 
is some difference between a banker 
and a butcher ; and old sordid Joe was 
on that account preferred to the young 
butcher by the nightman’s daughter. 
They begat a son and a daughter. 
The former, at the of twenty-two, 
-was elected into Parliament by his fa- 
ther’s purse. The latter, at the age of 
nineteen, was married by the —, 
tentiality to an Earl. Joe di i 
son and daughter put their servants 
into mourning when he ceased to dis- 
count, and in less than three months 
after gave them new liveries, in ho- 
nour of their mother’s second marriage. 
There a no wept as ae in 
any other capi urope, yet 
ay are commento in London. Father, 
mother, son, and daughter, belong to 
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a peculiar species, and it would be a 
libel on human nature to rank them 
with the race of man.” 

Here I could not refrain from say- 
ing to the strange man, having by this 
time well fini my dinner, that I 
thought he had a sour heart towards 
the sons and daughters of success and 
prosperity. ‘“ No,” says he, “ you 
misunderstand me. I was only speak- 
ing of the Effigies, a species of the 
same genus as man, but widely differ- 
ent in the generalities of their nature.” 

I could not say that this story left 
any satisfaction with me, which the 
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rehearser observing, said, “ But. 
Effigies are perhaps not so 

as another class, of a very opposite 
scription.—I do not well know 
epithet to distinguish them ; but if yoy 
will join me in a bottle of wine, I 
give you some account of one of them, 
and the tale may be called ‘ The Bay 
ken heart.’” This was av 

able proposal to me, who had no othe, 
end in view at the time but my 
recreation ; so we ordered in one of the 
landlord’s old bottles; during the 
drinking of which my companion pro. 
ceeded to the following effect. 


Tate XII. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 


« Tyere are but two kinds of ad- 
venturers who succeed in London ;— 
those who, like = oe —. come to 
it yless, with industrious propen- 
sities, 


and these who have friends of 


and influence. Young men, 
Frought up as gentlemen in the coun- 
try, rarely prosper in London ; and it 
is of one of t these I would now speak. 


The person I allude to was the son of 


a clergyman. He was known among 
his com 
Buskin ; and his unhappy fate makes 
me remember him by no other. 

“© He was one of a large family.— 
His father, however, had a good living, 
but it was unfortunately in a genteel 
neighbourhood, and the sons and 
daughters in consequence acquired no- 
tions of elegance inconsistent with 
their fortune. While the old man 
lived, this produced no evil. At his 
death, the whole family was plunged 
into poverty. By that time, however, 
Buskin, who had come to London as 
a clerk, was settled in a business, 
which, while there was no other drain 
on it than his own expences, was ade- 
quate, it ap » to all his wants, 
notwithstanding his extra-gentility.— 
But, from the time that he was neces- 
sitated to contribute to the support of 
his brothers and sisters, his efforts 
were unavailing to make it sufficient- 
ly productive, and a change was soon 
perceptible in his a ce. Pre- 
viously he had been rather a sedate 
character—something given to reflec- 
tion and sentiment. - He wrote poetry, 
and played on the flute. But soon 
after the arrival of his friends in town, 
he became remarkably gay—forswore, 
it would seem, the Muses—and enter- 


ions by the nickname of 


ed with something of an inordinate 
keenness into every species of cheer 
ful amusement. He was praised for 
this. It was thought he had the 
interests of his sisters in view,and 
courted society, to give the gentle. 
men of his acquaintance an 


tunity of knowing their worth and 


beauty ; for they were lovely, ami- 
able, and accom lished to an uncom 
mon degree. This, however, was tut 
the first stage of the mortal malady 
with which poor Buskin was seized, 
“ The symptoms of gaiety and 
good humour continued about a year, 
when others began to appear. In 
his dress and manners, the patient 
still seemed the same individual, but 
his temper became sharp and irritable. 
He was satisfied with nothing ; the 
sun itself never shone properly ; when 
he went into the fields, the west wind 
had lost its genial freshness, and the 
blossoms, that garlanded the boughsin 
spring, seemed to him tawdry. The 
song of the lark was harsh in his ears; 
and he was heard often to repine at 
the lot of the day-labourer, whose 
anxieties terminated with the hoursof 
his task, and who had none beyond the 
daily period of his toil. 
‘¢ At first this attracted no particular 
notice, or when it was noticed, it only 
seemed to provoke the banter of bis 
friends ; but the misanthropic humour 
continued to grow, and at last it be- 
gan to be surmised; that his affairs 
were not thriving. I never obtrude 
my advice ; but one day, when he was 
unusually petulant, 1 could not refrain 
from remarking to him the. alteration 


I have mentioned, and to express my, 


fears. 
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«You are right,’ replied he, ‘ in 
some respects ; my affairs are, indeed, 
pot thriving, or rather they are not 
adequate to supply the demands of 
duty and affection. In other respects I 
have no reason to complain.'—‘ Then 
why don’t you abridge your expence ? 
do not want resolution on other 
oecasions—why would you go with 
eyes open over the precipice ?’— 


‘[.do not like,’ said he, ‘to lose the 


ing I possess in society; and I 
rr at something may come round 
1 
are 


me. 
ere wasanaccentof sorrow in the 
use of that word help, that rung — 
my heart. I could say no more ; I had 
it not in my power to assist the unfor- 
tunate man; I could only pity, and 
mark the progress of his consuming 
ish, as one friend contemplates 
«other dying of a consumption. 

« But the period of irritation and bit- 
temess also passed, and was succeeded 
by another more —_ am > 
came again singularly animated—his 
whole mind seemed to be endowed 
with preternatural energy. In amuse- 
ment and in business, he was equall 
inexhaustible ; all with whom he took 
apart in either, admired his vigour, 
and complained of that amazing acti- 
vity which left their utmost exertions 

efforts so far behind. I was awed 
and alarmed—I looked at him with 
astonishment. His voice, in conversa- 
tion, when any thing like argument 
‘was started, became irresistibly elo- 
quent. There was a haste in the move- 
ments of his mind, as if some great 
countervailing weight had been taken 
away. One evening, in returning with 


. him from a party where this had been 


remarkably the case, I said to him fa- 


~miliarly, ‘ Buskin, what the devil’s the 


matter with you? you seem as if your 
thoughts were in a hurry.’—‘ They are 


‘80,’ he replied, ‘ and they have cause, 


for they are hunted by a fiend.’ 


~ “Twashorror-struck ; but what could . 


I may? I attempted to remonstrate, 
but he shut my mouth. 

too late to reason with me—the struggle 
willsoon be over. I feel that I am left 
to myself; that the protection of Pro- 
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vidence is withdrawn, and hope is ex- 
tinguished. Wherever I move, I am, 
as it were, ina magical circle. I never 
come any more into contact with hu- 
manity.—I am excommunicated.’ 

*‘ Although I was grieved and terrifi- 
ed by this rapsody, I yet thought it ad- 
visable to ridicule it—when, in a mo- 
ment, he struck me violently in the 
face. My blood was ever inflammable 
at the “nee insult, but this blow 
—- eart with indescribable pain, 
and so far from feeling any thing like 
resentment at the insult, I could not 
refrain from bursting into tears, and 
taking the irritated young man by 
the hand. It was too dark for me to 
see his face, but when I pressed his 
hand, I felt that his whole frame shud- 
dered. Nothing more passed that night. 
I accompanied him home to his own 
door, and we paried without speaking, 
but shook hands in a way that said 
more to thespirit than the.tongue could 
have uttered. On reaching my lod- 
gings, I sat down, and my thick ari- 
~~ would not allow me to 
to bed. At last they got so far the 
better of me that I went again out, 
and walked to Buskin’s house.—All 
was silent and repose there. I 
two or three times in front, and then 
went home; but the night-mare was 
upon me, and the in till i 
was hideous. At an earlier hour than 
usual, I rose and dressed myself, and 
again went into the street, where-my 
unhappy friend resided ; and as I ap- 

roached towards his door, I was start- 
fed by a medical gentleman, one of our 
mutual friends, coming out.” *** - 

At this point of his story, the hard- 
favoured stranger's voice faltered, arfd 
drawing his hand hastily over his face, 
he abruptly rose, and went to the door. 
In the course of a few minutes, during 
the which I was in a state of rumi- 
nation, he returned, and calling the 
waiter, asked what was to pay for the 
wine; and, throwing down his half 
of the reckoning, bade me good after- 
noon, and went away, leaving me to 
guess and ponder anent the sad and 
mournful issue of his tale. 
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ON FELDBERG'S DENMARK.* 


Who is there in Edinburgh or Co- 
penhagen that knows not Feld , the 
Dane ?—The gay, the jolly, the viva- 
cious, the witty, the convivial Feld- 
berg !—the of the boudoir, the 
Adonis: of the tea-table, the dulce decus 
of the puneh-bowl! Feldberg, the com- 
panion of Oehlenschlager, the beloved 
of Thorvaldsen, the bosom friend of 
Baggesen and Rhamdor! When he 
comes forward to vindicate the litera- 
ture of his country from the neglect 
under which it is the reproach of the 
European nations that it should so 
lo ave laboured, who is there that 

ill not “ lend him his ears?” Who 
would not gladly participate in revela- 
tions which boast so distinguished an 
hierophant ? We, at least, are not of 
that number ; and we gladly seize this 
earl rtunity to welcome the ar- 
rival of the Feldberg first-rate in com- 
fortable moorings,—to send our bum- 
boat along-side with salutations and 
refreshments,—and to express our 
warmest hopes, that the same ardour, 
talent, and generous enthusiasm which 
have enabled him, hitherto with suc- 
cess, to buffet the billows in a tempes- 
tuous navigation, will at length con- 
duct this literary Columbus to the 
consummation of his voyage, nor for- 
sake him— 


——‘“ Till his anchor be cast 
In 7 cliff-girdled haven of beauty at 


In truth, the task of introducing us 
to the literature of Denmark could not 
have fallen into better hands than those 
of Mr Feldberg. Connected with many 
of the great men of his own coun 
by the ties of friendship, and with all, 
by that communion of genius and feel- 
ing which links ther the master- 
= of the earth, however varied 

eir opinions and pursuits,—with a 
mind enlarged by travel,—and a eom- 
prehensive knowledge of European li- 
terature,—he exhibits a felicitous com- 


bination of the qualities 
desired in a writer of this- 
but, alas! how seldom to be 
With respect to the world at: 
the literary offspring of Denmark 
be said to so beun hitherto 
in the wombin which it was 
engendered. A healthy 
deed, full formed, and of rs 
portions, performing vi all 
its natural offices and secretions,;and 
waiting only for so accomplished a 
accoucheur as Mr Feldberg, to breath 
a.purer atmosphere, and to become the 
grace and ornament of a more exten 
ed region. In the present numbesef 
his work, itis true, he does littlemeay 
than brandish his forceps, and 
his patient ; but the skill with 
these neeessary a are ety 
formed, is enough to stamp hima mam 
ter of his art. He has attempteddit 
tle, but even in that little, the “com 
de maitre,” is sufficiently visible. bo 
ley Cooper may be distinguished 
a cow-doctor by the very handling 
his instruments; and a lady ofthe 
bed-chamber from a more 
chamber-maid by the mere ** 
wee" Des Hayes, even im Qik 
escence, is still the and orm» 
ment of the ballet; and had DrSeott 
adorned the ceremonial of the coronm 
tion, in the habiliments of a Knight 
the Garter, we question whether:th 
most ignorant of the spectators would 
have mistaken him for Lord Londom 
derry.t cc 
But we should ill consult thee» 
joyment of our readers if we de 
them longer by any observationsid 
our own from the banquet 
for them by Mr Feldberg. Of 
valdsen, the Phidias of Denmarkyitis 
creditable to our national taste, thst 
nothing requires to be said to enlighten 
us as to his merits. His name hasbem 
long familiar to our ears as a hous 
hold word, and his works have i 
claimed from us in vain that tri 





e Denmark Delineated ; or, Sketches of the present State of that Country: 
ted with Portraits, Views, and other engravings, from Drawings by eminent Da 7 


Artists. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd. 


+ We understand the Doctor has lately been appointed ‘+ Dentist to his Majesty fa 
Scotland,” and, in this capacity, claimed the privilege of carrying at the coronation, 
one hand the tusk of a Hippopotamus or River Horse, and in the other, a silver basin 
ewer, and to have the two latter as his fee. The claim was disallowed, which, we 
the more, as we understand he had purchased the cast-off black velvet suit of a Glage 
provost, to adorn his ample person on the occasion. oa 
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simiration to which they are entitled, 
poth from the purity and eur of 
, and the felicity of their 
i For ourselves, we do not 
hesitate to say, that we look upon the 
Jason asthe finest piece of sculpture 
which the present age has produced. 
There is a noble and grand simplicity 
in the attitude of the principal figure 
jn the groupe, worthy of the antique. 
Phe head is fine and commanding, full 
of beauty and of vigour; the arm is 
bearing the fleece, and is exe- 
cated with the greatest muscular pre- 
dsion, It is indeed the beau ideal of 
gheroic warrior, full of life and grace, 
and shews altogether an elevation of 
ion in the artist, worthy of the 
best era of Athenian sculpture. In his 
basso relievo of Night flying ever the 
world, there is an embodying of ideal 
beauty; inferior to none, perhaps su- 
perior to any modern creation of the 
chisel. ‘There is in it a beautiful al- 
temation of rest and motion exqui- 
titely blended into each other ; it dis- 
also a lightness and animation 
of which it would have been difficult 
to have conceived the marble to be 
susceptible. His Psyche, Bacchus, 
and Cupid, his Priam bearing Hector 
from the field, his Ganimede present- 
ing drink to the eagle of Jove, are all 
masterpieces, and it is pleasing to re- 
flect that it is to the puleunpetbed 
ed by our countrymen to this foreign 
artist that we indebted for them. They 
ate all to be found in English collec- 
tions. 

Onhis return from Italy, Thorvaldsen 
was welcomed by his countrymen with 
eathusiasm and delight. The highest 
honours were Javished on this distin- 
guished ——. Princes swelled his 

in, poets celebrated his triumphs,and 
medals were struck in commemoration 
of the glorious epoch of his returning, 
crowned with fame and with honours, 
to his native shore,— 


EetbonoursDenmark to Thorvaldsen paid, 
— slept the mighty sculptor’s 
> 


- Whatever celebrity the painters of 
eamark may have ired, has been 
chiefly confined to their own country. 
Of these, the late Professor Juel is the 
most eminent, and since his death 
arisen no rival to his fame. 

The tone of his colouring wanted soft- 
new, but his pe are uniformly 
y a masterly strength of 
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outline, and a skill in the distribution 
of his lights which mark him a supe- 
rior artist. Of the living Danish paint- 
ers we shall say nothing, being quite 
destitute of materials for forming any 
judgment of their merits. According 
to Mr Feldberg, Professor Eckersberg, 
Mr Dahl, and Mr Moller, are the most 
eminent. 

Having discussed the fine arts, we 
now turn to the subject of Danish li- 
terature and Danish literati, one more 
consonant to our talents and pursuits. 
We regret that this subject occupies so 
small a portion of Mr Feldberg’s work, 
and trust that in the future numbers 
of his work, this cause of complaint 
will be obviated. 

Those of our readers who have had 
the good fortune to meet with a small 
volume of admirable translations from 
the Danish, published in 1808, will 
agree with us, we think, in form- 
ing a very high estimate of the poeti- 
cal talent now existing in Denmark. 
Who the translator is, we know not ; 
but he is embued with the very spirit 
of his originals, and eminently quali- 
fied by his talents to do them ample 
justice ;—and we trust, for their 
as well as ours, he will not stop short 
in his career. Of the Danish poets, we 
are inclined to rank none before Mr 
Foersom,-thetranslator of Shakespeare. 
The bokiness of this attempt has been 
equalled only by its success, and it is 
bestowing the very highest pesige on 
Mr Foersom to say that in his hands 
Shakespeare has not been debased. 
Much of Shakespeare is untranslate- 
able. Many, very many, of his beauties 
are so embodied in the language in 
which he wrote, so entwined with its 
idiom, so essentially English, as to be 
altogether unconvertible into another 
tongue. No one knew this better than 
Foersom, and no one was more sensi= 
ble of the difficulties of his underta- 
king. He has failed, it is true, where 
success was impossible, but he is often 
eminently successful, and the whole 
work is Shakespearian to a degree not 
attained by any other translator. The 
following extract will shew the diffi- 
culties which Mr Foersom had to en« 
counter in the progress of his work, 
while ‘ts , proves that vd at 
least possessed the enjoyment, “ Lau- 
dari a viro laudato.” 

‘aan Gieviowhagestel ntneeee 
of S) re, beginning, as was natur: 
toa Dane, with Hamlet. Sains Cesar was 
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added ; and both tragedies appeared in the 
year 1807. With that refined delicacy and 
sense of propriety which characterised all 
Mr Foersom’s words and actions, he inscri- 
bed the translation to an exalted persona 
who was most intimately connected with the 
*s country—the princess whom, it will 
recollected, Mr Southey so feclingly men- 
tions, while describing the sufferings of her 
mother, Queen Carolina Matilda. He pre- 
fixed the following dédicatory lines to her 
Royal Highness Princess Louisa Augusta, 
Princess Royal of Denmark : 


* Snatch’d from the scenic monarch’s glorious 


cro 
4 few stay gems I bring. Before thy feet, 
Exalted fair, in every charm complete, 
With reverence and di t I lay them down. 
‘heir home was ever in the princely breast : 
That-crowned vestal, western sun of fame, 
She loved them ; and in their unfading flame 
The image of her brightness shines confess’d. 
As when the flow’rets of the sp unfold 
Their censers, with the pearls of morn replete, 
Nature’s sweet ¥ wey borg 
Joys to illume them ; on my offering bold, 
Sun of the north, from thy resplendent seat, 
Of all thy countless rays, oh ! shed but one!’ 


** Foersom had previously submitted his 
translation of Julius Caesar to the Royal 
Board of Theatrical Managers, in the hope 
that it might be brought sem the stage ;— 
bat the royal managers did not consider the 
tragedy fit for representation. They ex- 
pressed, however, their high sense of the 
roerits of the translation, and presented Mr 
Foersom with a gratuity of fifty rix-dollars, 
which then amounted to about £10. This 
he acknowledges in his preface, with the 
feelings of Samuel Johnson, when he ad- 
dressed. his famous letter to Lord Chester- 
field. : 

‘+ The public received the translations of 
Hamlet and Julius Cesar with unqualified 
approbation. They were reviewed with 
great spirit in the 19th Number of the 

iterary Intelligencer of Copenhagen, for 
1807, by the late Captain Abrahamson, a 
most distinguished veteran in literature. 
He took occasion to remark, that the Danish 
translator possessed the most intimate know - 
ledge of the writings of the British bard, 
and would therefore naturally feel a desire 
to transfer them into his own language. 
He stated, that Foersom had given the text 
of his author with the fidelity which the 
admirers of Shakespeare were entitled to 
require ; and, in fact, that he had executed 
his task quite con amore ; at the same time 
expressing his conviction, that the happiest 
results might be anticipated from Mr Foer- 
som's translations of Shakespeare’s other 


3. 

2 The testimony of a man so competent 
to sit in judgment upon the subject as 
Captain Abrahamson, was the more grati- 
fying to Foersom, as he had experienced 
considerable difficulties in bringing the 
translation before the public. He, indecd, 
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complains in his preface, that he had fy 
years sought a publisher, even .on tens 
* unfairly fair? The value of mop 
Denmark has varied so much of late 
that it is not possible to state preeis 
the booksellers may have 
letter now before me, da’ 
Foersom observes, * The pen 
drops from my hand, when I refleet they’ 
do not earn dry bread by the translation gf 
Shakespeare, and that I must even think 
myself well paid if a bookseller gives mig 
200 rix-bank-dollars (then about £4) fo 
translating two of Shakespeare's tragedies, 
and reading the proofs for the press, 

‘* It redounds so much the more to his 
honour that he persevered in the unde. 
taking which he had so successfully beg 
A second edition of Hamlet. and Julia 
Cesar was called for ; and, in 1810, fy 
translations of King Lear and Romeo agg 
Juliet were published. 7 

‘* About this time, the writer ef theseliney 
became acquainted with Mr Foersome: Hé 
had in the preceding year read thejtraml 
tions of Hamlet and Julius Cesar, and, in 
consequence, formed a wish to see the tran 
lator. Through a common friend, Mr Ne 
thansson, of whom honourable mention i" 










already been made, this object was 

He saw Mr Foersom, for the first time, 
the Theatre-Royal of Copenhagen, ‘whe 
he performed the part of Charles 
in the School for Scandal, which was 

for the benefit of Mr Schwartz, oneiof th 
best actors in Denmark, who had travelled 
in England, and was well known to Garrick, 
George Keate, and other distinguished cha 
racters. The part of the gay and thought, 
less Charles was evidently unsuited. t, 
translator of Shakespeare ; in fact, he 
undertaken it at a moment’s notice, 
person who usually performed it . baving 
been taken ill. After the play, Mr Foe 
som came into Mr Nathansson’s bos, and 


soon, by his engaging and — 
manner, raised as high an ‘opinion ‘of 
personal character as .I long since 
formed of his mental endowments. | ; 

** » Will you allow me, Mr Foersom, to 
account for the wonderful success with whith 
you have translated Shakespeare ?” said I, 
He bowed assent, and I proceeded :—* fa 
my boyhood, I read in Professor Abraham 
Kull’s history about the Pythagorean doc 
trine of the transmigration of souls, andl 
must beg to express my belief, that the 
spirit of Shakespeare animates the 
form now standing before me.’- Mr Fée- 
som modestly remarked, that a Dane 
ed peculiar facilities in translating from 
English. £4! 

** An intimacy ensued. Indeed the mo 
ments I passed with Mr Foersom at Copel. 
hagen, in 1810, were of singular valu in 
the wretched state of the world af tht 
juncture.” 
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Ofsuch contemporary authors as are 
noticed in the work of Mr Feld 
we now with brevity to . 
ari. a poet of considerable powers. 
He has written several pieces for the 
which have been eminently suc- 
oar, and display a masterly talent 
for the delineation of human passion, 
and those evanescent aspirations after 
virtue, to which even the guiltiest bo- 
som cannot entirely cease to be alive. 
As a specimen of his talents, we give 
the following song, which, among some 
bad taste, shews considerable descrip- 
tive power. 


“ King Christian took his fearless stand 
*Midst smoke and night ; 

A thousand weapons rang around, 

The red blood sprung from many a wound, 

*Midst smoke and steam to the profound 
Sunk Sweden’s might ! 

“Fly, sons of Swedes ! what heart may dare 

With Denmark’s Christian to compare 
In fight ?” 

“Niels Juel beheld the storm roll nigh ; 

“ «The hour is come !’ 

He waves the crimson flag on high, 

The blows in doubling volleys fly, 

‘Tis come,” the foes of Denmark cry, 


_. $Our day of doom ! 


Fly ye who can! what warrior dares 
Meet Denmark’s Juel, that man prepares 
* His tomb !” 


Sea of the North! aloft behold 


/ Thy third bolt fly ! 


Thy chilly lap receives the bold, 
For terror fights with Tordenskiod, 
And Sweden’s shrieks, likedeath-bell toll’d, 
- Ring through thy sky. 
Onward the bolt of Denmark rolls ; 
“Swedes! to Heaven commit your souls, 
- And fly !? 
“ Thou darksome deep ! the Dane’s path- 
wa’ 

To mi ht and fame ! 
Receive thy friend, whose spirit warm 
Springs to meet danger’s coming form, 
As thy waves rise against the storm, 
. And mounts to flame ! 
Midst song and mirth life’s path I’ll tread, 
And hasten to my ocean-bed 

Through fame.” 


But, in the walks of dramatic lite¥a- 
ture, Oehlenschlager is unrivalled. He 
possesses a sway over our feelings to 
which no other poet of his age and na- 
tioncan make any pretensions. Yet this 
power, we think, he isnot alwayssuffici- 
ently careful not to abuse. In the wild- 
ness of his imagination, he delights to 
sar into the loftiest regions of poetry, 


and suddenly to dash us to the ground; 
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and it may be Fg nee whether the 


pain of does not frequentl: 
more than counterbalance the plenare- 
of the excursion. His course is lofty, 
but not equable. When we travel with 
him, we sometimes cleave the impal- 
~~ sky with the swiftness of the 
alcon, and, at others, are jolted along 
a detestable road, in a vehicle slower 
_. more cuppheens than. the News 
castle waggon. And yet it is perha’ 
the 2 we gamer of this cooley 
genius, that, maltreated as we are, we 
never wish to stop, but are content to 
journey on withhim tothe last. Such of 
our readers as are anxious to acquire a 
more intimate knowledge of the cha- 
racter and distinctive beauties of O¢h~ 
lenschlager than could possible be de- 
rived from any description of our own, 
we beg to refer to the beautiful trans-_ 
lations of some of his most popular 
dramas which have already appeared 
in this miscellany.—Baggesen is the 
Moore, and Ramdohr is the Jeffrey of 
Denmark ; the one has all the lightness, 
the brilliancy, and the sparkling effer- 
vescence of fancy, which distinguish 
the bard of Lalla Rookh, and the other 
adds a greater depth and solidity of ac- 
queda to the splendid powers of 
illustration and of reasoning distinctive 
of the Caledonian Aristarchus. In 
short, he carries heavier metal, and is 
the cock of a more extended walk than 
Mr Jeffrey has ever occupied. Noman 
possesses a finer and more discrimina< 
tive taste in the fine arts than Ram- 
dohr. With regard to literature, he 
stands also on much higher ground 
than Mr Jeffrey can pretend to. There 
is no department of it which he has 
not embellished—none in which his 
writings do not bear record of his ha 
ving excelled. No wonder, then, that 
in his own country, his criticisms are 
received with deference and respect ; 
that authors bow to his decision with 
a reverence, altogether unknown to the 
grumbling and lacerated victims of the 
Edinburgh or the Quarterly. Mr Bage 
gesen is the friend and associate of this 
distinguished individual, and worthy 
of the honour. His poems are like 
jewels of the first water, small but va~ 
luable. There is a tenderness and de~ 
licagy of sentiment, a splendour of ima- 
gination in the whole, which renders 
them very enchanting. We know of 
no extended work in which Mr Bag- 
gesen has exerted himself. No author 
is more capable of doing justice to one, 


ET 
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and we trust, that ere long, he will 
consecrate his fame to after-ages in an 

ic poem, as he has already done in 
the laghter, though not less difficult 
walke of the art. To shew the estima- 
tion in which these two distinguished 
persons are held in Denmark, we lay 
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befere them an by 

whieh two of our contributors: 
been kind enough to translate, As the 
merits of these translations are som 
what different, we beg to submit th 


both to the judgment of our readers; 


RR 


EPIGRAM FROM THE DANISH OF THAABUP- 


: BY DR SCOTT. 
If in a di I were thrown 
By some fell tyrant’s cruel rage, 
Two authors left to me alone, 
To charm me with their speaking page. 


Homer nor Virgil would I chuse 

To sooth of solitude the damn’d bore ; 
I'd seek in my muse, 

And find philesophy in Ramdohr. 


For what toils, what sufferings— 
would not such praise afford an ample 
recompence ! Having thrown together 
these few hasty observations on some 
of the great men, of whom notice is in- 
troduced by Mr Feldberg in his work, 
we shall conclude the present article 
with a few extracts from the lighter 

of the volume before us. There 
1s a great deal of statistical information 
contained in it, and the local descrip- 
tions are executed with a talent and 
truth, which prove Mr Feldberg to be 
no utiobservant spectator of nature, 
under all her forms. The following 
description of Cronenburgh Castle will 
be interesting to our readers, from the 


knowledge that it formed the prison of 


the unfortunate Queen Caroline Ma- 
tilda :— 


** The Castle of Cronenburgh, in the 
yicinity of EJsinore, was built by Frede- 
rick II. in the boldest style of Gothic ar- 
chitecture. Mr Boesen, an honest old his- 
torian of the place, while describing the 
position, solidity, and magnificence of the 
eastle, affirms, that it may rank with the 
noblest castles, not only in the North, but 
in all Europe. 

** This venerable edifice is connected 
with subjects of traditional, dramatic, and 
historical interest. On descending into the 
casemates, the story of Holger Danske, (or 
Ogier the Dane, as he is called in the 
French romances), will amuse the mind in 
these damp and dismal vaults. It is thus 
related by Mr Thiele: ‘ For many ages 
the din of arms was now and then heard in 
the vaults beneath the Castle of Cronen- 

No man knew the cause, and there 
was not in all the land a man bold enough 


aes | 
BY ODOHERTY. se: 
If a king should be so incorrect, m 
As into a dungeon to cram me, 
And bid me two authors select, 
To lighten my solitude, damme ! 


Though the want of old Ebony’s Magy. 
zine, * " 
I still must consider a damn’d bores 
For poet, I’d pick out Bill B tye 
For critic, I’d pitch upon leon wm 
to descend into the vaults. At last a slave, 
who had forfeited his life, was told, th 
his crime should be forgiven if he 
bring intelligence of what he found in the 
vaults. He went down, and came tos 
large iron door, which opened of i 
ar he knocked. He found nimeel ina 
deep vault. In the centre of the ceilim 
hung a lamp, which was nearly burnt ou 
and, below, stood a huge stone-table, roun 
which some steel-clad warriors sat, 
their heads on their arms, which they had 
laid crossways. He who sat at the head of 
the table then rose up. It was the 
Dane. But when he raised his from 
his arms, the stone-table burst right im 
twain, for his beard had grown it, 
‘ Give me thy hand !’ said he to the 
The slave durst not give him his hand, but 
put forth an iron bar, which Holger in. 
dented with his fingers. At last he let go 
his hold, muttering, ‘ It is well! I am 
glad that there are yet men in Denmark’ 
* Leaving the casemates, and 4 
the ramparts, Englishmen will find them. 
selves on classic ground. Here they may 
indulge the fancy of Mr Matthison, the 
celebrated Swiss poet, who made the vene 





rable ghost of Hamlet’s father appear on 
the platform, when he exclaimed 
* There are more things in heaven and earth, 


Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


But a still deeper tragedy will awaken, 
the sympathies of an Englishman on his 
visit to Cronenburgh Castle. For, (to use 
the words of a distinguished author, alteae 
dy quoted), ‘ here Matilda was confined, 
the victim of a foul and murderous courte 
intrigue. Here, amid heart-breaking griefs, | 
she found consolation in nursing her 
when, by the interference of England, het” 
own deliverance was obtained ; and as the , 





* Literally the Copenhagen Review. ’ 
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ship bore her away from @ country where 
the yenial indiscretions of youth and un- 
icious gaiety had been so cruelly pu- 
ed, upon these towers she fixed her 
and stood upon the deck, obstinately 
ing toward them till the last speck had 

q ’ 

“ ea g her imprisonment in the Castle 
of Cronenburgh, it was Queen Caroline 
Matilda’s chief enjoyment to ascend the 

fe tower, which commands one of the 
respects in the world. No spot 
oad Metter sooth the anguish of io 
mind. The animated appearance of the 
Sound, in which the iaeme flag is so fre- 
tly displayed, would fill her mind with 
ing images of the ~— and pros- 
perity of her native land. And, in gazin 
on the beauties which nature has skewed 
vith so lavish a hand over Denmark, her 
ions on the great First Cause of 
all good would create in her the best dis- 
position to forgive her ‘ enemies, persecu- 
tors, and slan: erers.’ ” 


The ruins of the Monastery at Es- 
rom are particularly interesting, and 
Mr Feldberg devotes several of his 

to an account of their antiqui- 

ties, and the traditionary miracles with 
which they are connected. The devil, 
it , had a wonderful antipathy 
tothe monks of this pious establish- 
ment, and did his “‘ possible” to corrupt 
them. As fevetsiohie ephertunities of 
temptation occurred, he occasionally 
converted himself into a bottle of cla- 
ret, a haunch of venison, a dressed 
turtle, or a fine woman, in order to 
seduce the ghostly fathers from their 
usual continence and sobriety. Never 
were a poor set of monks so persecu- 
ted. Did they fast, their nostrils were 
continually saluted with the savoury 
ce of roast beef and Maintenon 

ts ;—were they satiated with food, 
goblets of the finest wine appeared to 
court their lips, and the drawing of 
corks was in their ears ;—was their 
hide galled by the sackcloth of their 
order, garments of silk, and shirts of 
the finest Holland seemed to court 
acceptance ;—were they incli- 

ned to sleep, behold a down and 
ambric sheets appeared to invite them 
to repose. The only drawback to these 
eiijoyments was, that in case they ac- 
cepted them, the ipso facto became 
oor of the devil, and gave up all 
of heaven, which on the whole 

Was not so advantageous a bargain as 
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the holy fathers destred. 
wished not only to por wre Sm 


sleep well, but to go to heaven ‘also; 
which instance of good taste, we be= 
lieve, has been strictly observed by all 
their pigs successors. We 

give the following | tale in 
the words of Mr Tudeee 


‘¢ The remains of the monastery at Esrom, 
deserve to be visited, as they may shew with 
what good taste the monks selected one of 
the most beautiful situations in the island 
for their residence. It was originally one 
of the most opulent and considerable mo- 
nasteries in the North, and of the Cister- 
cian order. Its name, perhaps, might, 
without much impropriety, be substituted 
in the following lines : 

* O the monks of Melrose made gude kale 

On Fridays when they fasted ; 

‘They wanted neither beef nor ale, 

As long as their neighbours’ lasted.’ #* 

‘¢ Indeed the monks of Esrom led a very 
merry life, through the wicked agency of 
the devil, who had gained admittance to the 
monastery by the name of Friar Ruus, and 
served in the capacity of cook. The legen- 
dary history of this remarkable 
is sufficiently amusing. Mr Thiele, in his 
work already spoken of, gives it in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

“ It is related, when the devil once saw 
how piously and virtuously the monks of 
Esrom lived, that he assumed the human 
form, knocked at the gate of the monastery, 
saying that his name was Ruus. Pretend. 
ing to be a cook’s apprentice, as such he 
was engaged by the abbot. But, bein 
once alone with the master-cook, he shew 
disobedience, for which he received chas- 
tisement. At this he felt very wroth; and 
as he had previously put a kettle of water 
on the fire, he laid hold of the master-cook, 
when he perceived the kettle boiled, and 
thrust him into it head foremost. He then 
ran about and screamed, lamenting the 
misfortune that had happened to his mas- 
ter. Thus he deceived all the friars of the 
monastery in such a manner, that th 
thought him perfectly guiltless, and made 
him master-cook. This was exactly what 
he had aspired to, so that afterwards he 
might work out their destruction. He now 
dressed their victuals so lusciously, that the 
monks forgot both fasting and prayer, and 

ave themselves up to good living. Nay, 
it is even said that he brought women into 
the monastery, and thus ingratiated him- 
self highly with the abbot, who even pre- 
vailed upon Ruus to become a friar, wish- 
ing ndthing so much as to have such a 
cook about him. From that time quarrels 





* Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto the First, Note XXII. Kale, Broth. In Danish Kaal, a very 
popular dish. 
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end wickedness spread to such an extent 
in the monastery, that it certainly would 
have come into the power of the Evil One, 
if the monks had not seasonably left off 
their vicious ways. It so happened, that 
Ruus was once in a wood, where he obser- 
ved a fine fat cow. He. killed her, taking 
@ quarter along with him to the monastery, 
and hanging up the remainder on a tree in 
the wood. The peasant to whom the cow 
belonged came soon afterwards ; and when 
he saw the three quarters hanging on the 
tree, he determined to watch in another 
tree, until the thief should come to fetch 
the rest. While he was sitting there, he 
observed how the devil’s imps played their 

ranks in the wood, talking much about 
at. and how he designed to invite the 
abbot and his monks to an entertainment 
with himself in hell. The peasant was 
terribly frightened at this, and went nex: 
day to the abbot, relating all that he had 
seen and heard in the wood. On this the 
abbot called all the monks together in the 
church, and began to read and sing. Ruus, 
who had never shewn any particular relish 
for such devotional services, attempted to 
snéak out; but the abbot seized him by the 
éloak, and exorcised him into the shape of 
a red horse, committing him to the power 
of hell. For a long time after this occur- 
rence, the iron kettle and gridiron belong- 
ing to Ruus were still shewn in the mona- 
stery of Esrom. 

‘*¢ The gridiron, which is thus said to be- 
long to the chattels left behind by the ex- 
orcised devil, at no distance of time was 
preserved at Esrom, and shewn as a piece 
of great antiquity. Indeed it was consiger- 
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ed of such importance, that the celebraj 
Petrus Resenius deemed it worthy of by. 
ing represented in his “+ Atlas Danicys» 
The intelligent Professor Molbech, in hiy 
‘* Juvenile Wanderings,” adds to ourig, 
formation regarding the personal adye, 
ture of Ruus :—* After being exorcised, the 
abbot constrained him, by way of punish. 
ment for his wicked intentions, to proces 
to England, and without intermissiontoq.. 
turn, bringing with him through the airg 
much lead as amounted te 320,000 pound. 
weight, for the roof of the monastery?” 


Although Mr Feldberg alludes to Pro. 
fessor Molbech in the above extract, 
yet he does not seem to be aware that 
that gentleman has composed a ballad 
on the very tradition which it narrates, 
Mr Lewis, in ~ of his notes, alludes 
to it as one of the finest specimens of 
the “ terrible sublime” with which he 
is acquainted. The ludicrously terrific 
would perhaps have been a happier 
epithet; but be that as it may we 
heartily join the author of the Monkin 
his admiration of the poetical power 
which it displays. We are anxious to 
introduce this piece to the notice of 
our readers, though we confess that in 
the partial translation which we have 
attempted, it is but too probable that 
we have furnished rather eyidence of 
our feebleness, than of the beauties 9 
mea in the original. “It begins 


US: Am 


Once when the morning breezes blew o’er Esrom’s cloister’d 
They caught the voice of hymning sweet, that rose from Esrom’s halls, 
And every rising sun beheld its wy A monks at prayer, 


And when his golden beams went 


own, they still were Ieneeling ther 


And short and peony the aye these holy men partook, 


And while they ate they tol 


their beads, and gazed upon their book ; 


There was no sound of revelry, no circling of the wine, 


But the spring supplied their beverage, the crust of bread their dine. 





Such was the simplicity of their fare, and such the ardour of their dev 


In the original Mr Molbech enlarges on these at considerable length, a! 
forms us, that by their extraordinary abstinence and mortification of 
they had reduced themselves to the same spareness of body, ch i 
a personage well known in a neighbouring city, by the appellation of “ 
run away with the mort-cloth.” The following gives us further insi 
regard to their habits and personal economy : 


Like modern beaux, these holy monks, in iron stays were laced, 
And sackcloth rough and prickly too, their nether parts emb 

No feather bed, no hair mattrass, by them at night was prest, 
But on the cold and clammy stones, they threw their limbs to 
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What blessed dréams came over them, what visions did a: 4 
They are writ in Esrom’s chronicles, but I may not tell a here ; 
How lovely women naked came, and tempted them to sin, 
And Satan at their hearts did knock, but devil a bit got in. 


a] 






“ A life so holy, such serene repose,” must appear beautiful to all, and 
enviable at least to those whom an intercourse with the world has not yet 
deprived of all relish for purer enjoyments. It was, however, but of short 

j The devil sets his head at work to seduce them, and judiciously 
observing that the belly is not the worst avenue to the head, gets his services 
accepted in the kitchen of the convent, as is duly set forth in the following 
stanzas. 


‘Basie eserisk = 


The Devil saw their holiness, and straightway set his head 
To turn them from the pious life which they so long had led ; 
A cloven-footed scullion boy, he sought the convent door ; 
They hired him to assist the cook—the Devil ask’d no more. 


When two bestride a horse, there’s one that needs must ride behind ; 
The cook by sad experience this truth was doom’d to find ; 

For the Devil soused him in the broth when it was boiling hot, 

And cried, Lie there, you lousy dog, ’tis time you go to pot. 


Having thus far succeeded in his diabolical career, as may be anticipated, 
the convent dinners begin very suddenly to improve, and Oman himself could 
not cater better for his guests than the devil did for the monks at Esrom. The 
consequences are likewise what may be anticipated. 


The jolly friars now began to relish better cheer, 

And sichden hot and sauce piquante did at their board appear ; 
With nice ragouts and fricassees he made them lick their jaws, 
And to their fish, on holidays, they called for oyster-sauce. 


Geskicaci fan PrabP Else 


The chapei-bell with grief they heard, the dinner bell with glee aye, 

And lamb and mint-sauce now supplied the place of Agnas Dei ; 

| With wine and dishes season’d high their heated blood they stirr’d, 
And to the Bible Polyglot they Polly Hume preferred. 


We close this mournful example of human depravity with the following 
stanza, which shews the monks of Esrom reduced, we think, to the very low- 
est step in the scale of moral degradation. ; 


2%. 


Thus every holy monk was soon transform’d into a sot, 

And they waddled through the cloisters all as fat as Doctor Scott, 
And at their shocking trespasses the very saints grew sad, 

For they sung their Ave Marias to the tune of “‘ Moll in the Wad!” 


00k ; 
he. 











four readers are pleased with these 
ts, we can assure them the bal- 
iis not carried on with less spirit .in 
Me sequel ; and we refer them to the 
mnt of the remainder of the devil’s 
@ploits to the extracts we have al- 
My given from Mr Feldberg’s vo- 
lime. We fully intended, on com- 
M@eucing this article, to have afforded 
Space to our own observations, and 
to the extracts from the work 
us. But the evil of our loqua- 
cannot now be remedied, and we 
Mst only gratify our readers with 
* agg quotation, selected in or- 
on. X. 








der to display Mr Feldberg in the 
character of a courtier, a role which 
he appears to fill with as much grace 
and ease as any of our indigenous 
members of the vp, ayers School. 
The account of his interview with 
Prince Christian is extremel 
teristic, we think, both of 
and the Savant. 


*¢ With somewhat similar feeling I saw 
the young Prince of Denmark. He had 
just returned from a cruise on the lake, with 
two lads of about his’ own size and age, 
sons of Count Schulin. There had been a 
fight, and I rather aes the Prince had 


charac- 
e Prince 
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directed to the 
peared to ind 
sing the Prince, and 
might rest satisfied with what he had got. 


The Prince, on the other hand, highly co- 
louring, told him that he had got pet 7) 


held a short twig to Schulin’s nose, and 
all that he to 
combat. At last 


of the guard- 


ship ?” 
** Author. Wrhen that is flying ships 
e 


need not strike their flags and sails to th 
King of Denmark. 


* Prince. What! must ships strike 


flags and sails to the King of Denmark ? 


** Author. They must do more: the 
captains are obliged to come on shore, and 


pay a toll to the King of Denmark. The 


other day, an English ship, with a cargo of 


cotton twist, paid L.1500 in toll. 

** Prince. Indeed! that was a fine ship. 
I wish such an one would come every day. 
But how is it that ships pay this toll ? 

** Author. They do so to refund the ex- 
penses his Danish Majesty incurs on ac- 
count of lighthouses, beacons, &c. . It is 
an old custom, of which the English, in 
particular, are very fond. The ‘English 
mariners are very partial to Holland’s gin, 
which they get cheap, and in great perfec- 
tion at Elsinore; besides, they buy knick~ 
knacks there for their wives and sweet- 
hearts, and the passengers have an oppor- 
tunity of visiting Hamlet’s Garden. 

** Prince. Hamlet’s Garden ! Where is 
that. } 

“* Author. Close to Elsinore. 

“* Prince. Who is Hamlet ? 

** Author. According to Shakespeare, 
the most accomplished prince Denmark ever 
produced. 


Felberg’s 
come worst off. His attention was wholly 

Schulin, who ap- 
a wilful mood, by tea- 
telling him that he 


woke a renewal of the 
e Prince’s tutor called 
his attention to the drawings for this work. 
ee to interest and please him. 
Looking at the view of the Sound, the 
Prince demanded, ‘ Pray, what is the 
meaning of the little flag on the fore-top 





a 





Denmark. 


“ Prince. I do not know hii, +. .< 
“* Author. Your Highness has not yet, 
I presume, begun to read English, 
* Prince. No. Lhave not. e 
& Author. But French? . 
“ Prince. O yes Highn : ee 
“* Author. Your Highness is probably 
a great Frenchman ? re 
“ Prince. No, indeed, I ath rot 4 
«< Author. And shall I tell ‘yous tat 
you never will be. ee 
‘¢ Prince. (Smiling, and looking et 
with earnestness.) How 80? Why.? ean 2 
** Author. You are too fond of the sea, 
as I have been told by a maval friend of 
mine. a 
“ Prince. (With enthusiasm.) Yes! ] 
do love the sea. xe 
“The Prince looked over the other 
drawing, and then proceeded a) his - 
iage, which was drawn up to 
entice of the palace. As he was going 
to step into the carriage, he pulled 
hat, and, making a polite bow, exclaimed, 
‘IT thank you much, sir, for the sight of 
those beautiful drawings ; I hope:they will 
like them in England, and I wish you 
prosperous voyage.’ ”’ sult 
We have now discharged ‘a’ publi 
duty, in calling the attention of the 
literary world thus early to a work 
which is undoubtedly cestined to ren- 
cer the name of its author immortal. 
We once more call upon Mr Feldberg 
to proceed fearlessly in his high car 
reer, till he reaches the goal of glory 
and of fame, to which the completion 
of his labours must inevitably conduet 
him. We shall not fail to give our 
readers due notice of the fusueae 
gress of a work, of which it would be 
unjust to the discernment of the pib- 
lic to augur any thing but the most 
splendid success. 





WHY ARE POETS INDIFFERENT CRITICS? 


Mr EpitTor, 

Tue variorum notes on Shakespeare 
are entertaining reading, and have pro- 
bably been the cause of many a man’s 
looking into the works of the great 
poet, who would never have troubled 
them from pure love of the sublime or 
pathetic. It is not, - too much, 
perhaps, to presume, that most gene- 
ral readers will pretty well recollect 
anata elaborate note on Spe 

yers’ s in Hamlet, as well as 
the mueh controverted passage to which 
it is appended. ‘‘ The greatest poet 
of this and the last age,” says War- 
burton, “ Mr Dryden, in the preface 


haveconcurred in —— that } 
re produced this long passage Wi 
dates to ridicule and the bom- 
bast of the play from whence it wae 
taken, and that Hamlet’s comment 
tion of it is purely ironical. 
become the general opinion. J 
just otherwise ; and that it was 
with commendation, to i ~ i 
false taste of the audience of that 
which would not suffer them’ 
justice to the simplicity and subli 
this production.” Warburton goes ¢ 
as usual, through a variety of i 
ous and unsatisfactory arguments it 


to Troilus and Cressida, and ashe 
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support of his opinion; but I must 
own, that in his usion I am in- 
clined for the most part to agree. Not 
that I can bring myself to think, as he 
does, the style of the speech a good 
le, nor that his reasoning, as to 
ae Hamlet says of it, however sub- 
tle, appears to me at all convincing ; 
but. because it is very possible that 
Shakespeare may have been fond of 
the lines, although they are not good 
in any point of view. Nor is it impro- 
pable that he was so. That he him- 
self wrote them, there cannot, I think, 
be much doubt. The Shakespearian 
vein Shews itself here and there, The 
style, indeed, exhibits much more of 
his nerve and mannerthan that of some 
of the plays which are attributed to 
him. Titus Andronicus, for instance, 
which it is a wonder, by the bye, that 
thecritics have neverattributed to Mar- 
low, for the turn of the versification, 
and the atrocity of the characters, are 
in exact keeping with the “‘ Jew of 
Malta.”—But that the players’ speech 
isnot turgid, and in bad taste, and as 
unlike’ the style of the ancients as 
“Hyperion to a satyr,” Warburton 
will succeed in pe’ ing few readers, 
His parallel quotations, as he would 
have them thought, from Troilus and 
Cressida, and from Anthony and Cleo- 
patra, are utterly worthless ; the piece, 
in which the first occurs, is only half 
in earnest throughout ; and the last 
nobody but Warburton would have 
produced as a similar passage. Still 
Shakespeare may have liked the players’ 
speech, though he never wrote it, as the 
learned doctor supposes, in imitation of 
the ancients ; as a player, it is the very 
thing that he out be likely to deer 
attractive ; and poets are, in truth, 
seldom good crities, that is to say great 
poets are seldom judicious critics of 
peetry. Nor is it natural that they 
should be, for which the reasons are 
pw bape red be 
l er poets are inspi ings 
eenot, does not much alter the bear- 
ingsiof this question. We have, to be 
tire, their own word for it that they 
#% and they should know best, as 
Geant Caylus argued when he assured 
Wdofficious ghostly advisers, to their 
+ perplexity, at he had no soul. 
the word of a poet is none of 
®emost credible, especially upon sub- 


_— these. Be this as it may, 
, Still it is impossible to con- 
of a great poet but as being, 
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whether intuitively or by a series of 
acts of the und ing, filled and sa- 
turated with the delight which springs 
from some favourite poetical style. 
This style must be his own ; and it is 
only by the ect com ion, 
and intense iration of its peculia- 
= and its — rare have 
come an original poet. This feeli 
of delight, ining particular style of a 
ty, may have arisen, as it no bt 
often arises, unconsciously. The num- 
berless steps, of perception after per- 
ception, and of association after asso- 
ciation, may have been originally so 
imperceptible, or so completely for- 
gotten ultimately, as to give the whole 
process the appearance of instinct,—or 
it may have been a decided creation 
of the understanding. It may have 
aoe inated in the nicest discrimination 
and the most profound analysis. It 
may have been artificial in its concep- 
tion, in its birth, and in its essence. 
Still the style so doated on, must be 
truly the “‘ chosen one” the “‘ only be- 
loved ;” and the modes of choice can 
only differ as the romantic ‘love at 
first sight” of the stripling differs from 


the gradual and intelli affection of 
the man. 
Under the first supposition it is near- 


ly impossible to imagine that a mind, 
ofmteand by such exclusive and deep- 
ly-seated feelin a Naesapa not —— 
ualified i ially to com ef- 
Tichenbidepiodaee them, with others 
which do not. In the second instance, 
it is difficult to imagine this. When we 
have long and steadily preferred any 
thing, especially in poetry, that pre- 
ference, almost necessarily declines, (or 
if the term displease,) improves into:a 
sort of amiable but ser me i do- 
The lover ma ought to own 
ethis mistress is.in the abstract, less 
handsome than some other woman ; 
but he cannot i think that she 
is so, because he cannot feel that she is 
so. Her name must ever be to his ears 
“* more musical than is Apollo's lute,” 
let him play what tune he pleases. As 


it is in love, so is it in . Weare 
infatuated with a ae mee 
The poet may exclaim, “ ‘What's ina 
name |” as long as he will, but it is a 
mistake to say that, to the poet, 

a4 A rose ° 
By any other name would smell assweet’’— 


It would not do so. ; 
How a mind impregnated with such 
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feelings should judge truly of the 
por wah fist phe cma 
as 

In order to judge of poetry, according 
to Burns's indignant expression, “‘ by 
the square and rule,” a poet must dis- 
miss for the occasion that “ in which 
he lives,” which, “ is his life.” He 
must go out of the very element ‘in 
which he breathes to inhale some new- 
ly discovered gas. He must shuffle off 
nature, and commithigh treason against 
the very bent and constitution cf his 
soul and intellect. ‘‘ He must divide 
and go to buffets with himsejf— 
“ His understanding’s self, must maul his 

ass-self !”” 


He is to sit down and coolly examine 
that which naturally arouses his finest 
passions, and act the unbiassed judge in 
a cause as to which he has been full of 
nics from the very hour of his 
irth; that thestruggle togo through so 
unnaturala task as this, should occasion 
all sorts of extremes and absurdities is 
notextraordinary. Poetical criticism de- 
mands other than poetical nerves. It is 
one man’s calling to create a beautiful 
metaphor, and another’s to dissectit. It 
is for your cold-blooded experimental- 
ist to stare a simile out of countenance, 
on pretence of criticising the regularity 
of its features, or to make mouths at 
the pathetic, under a pretext of subject- 
ing it to the test of ridicule, as an urchin 
= in your face in the hope of ma- 
ing you as ridiculous as himself. 
Of the fact of good poets being, in 
general, bad critics, the instances are 
‘as plenty as blackberries.” His lord- 
— 4 of Byron is oneof the most modern 
and eminent examples. This is appa- 
rent, not only in the recent Bowles 
Controversy—to which one wonders at 
those who are sorry that he “ conde- 
scends,” for it is highly witty and amu- 
sing, and cannot hurt his reputation as 
@ poet with any one who has common 
sense,—but may be, more or less, de- 
tected in many other transactions of 
his life. Byron is truly a poet by in- 
tuition. In his juvenile poems, that 
covicting -* poem and to the 
ic e passions, which 
has all along characterized him, is de- 
cidedly developed. He was then too 
young to suffer it to take such complete 
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possession of him as it has since dene 
nor had he then attained to that ng 
vous strength, either of 
language, which imparts a double fore: 
to his misanthropical reflections, He 
accordingly wrote less from his 
ideas of style and subject than 
those of others ; and whenever Lon 
Byron has been an imitator, he 
one or other sense of the word, 
With a predisposition, thus early, to 
wards a certain style and colouringof 
thought, his judgment has been con 
stantly overpowered by the peculiarities 
of his poetical temperament. This is 
evident even in what he has’said te. 
specting the Elgin marbles ; 
of opinion is common, but there has 
been no measure in his wrath. He will 
find very few to join him in his 
gerated vituperations of the noble’ 
noisseur, for rescuing these exquisite 
remains from the hands of Time and 
the Turk. The only pity is thatit bal 
not been done five hundred 
sooner. But the eye of Byron hada 
these unmatched sculptures in ther 
original situation ; and he loved them 
with the enthusiasm of a poet.* With 
such feelings it were in vain to Teast, 
Talk of utility or expediency! we 
might as well expect the lover to cat 
off his mistress’s beautiful hair to pre. 
vent it coming out, or draw her front 
teeth to preserve the rest from caries, 
His opinions on poetry, even when 
he has endeavoured to Hee 
first principles, or logical a 
pone beanie » rates varied all 
life ; and with his opinions, variable 
as they have been, his practice has 
generally contrived to be inconsistent 
In his criticisms in the satire of “Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 


even when they are not w. 
irritated puna, it would ve dit 
to shew any one rule to which he has 
adhered throughout ; if there be any, 
it is the rule of contrariety. His imite 
tions have not been less inconsistent, 
nor less unfortunate. They are, how 
ever, often fortunately unfortunate. 
Unfortunate in not being like the style 
imitated, and fortunate in being bee 
ter. The versification, for in ; 
of the “ Bride of Abydos” is 
intended to resemble that of Sir Wat 
ter Scott,—whose poems, by: the byt 





* This is not correct. The marbles were removed from the Parthenon before his 


Lordship visited Athens.—C. N. 
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1921.) 
he had ridiculed,—but it is more con~ 
densed and more ce = that “. 
Walter. Again, S near. 

° the thine come of “ Childe 

” by mixing some unintelli- 
gible mysticism, about mountains and 
storms, with his own vigorous and 
well defined —— under an 
idea that he was rivalling Wordsworth. 


«When Southey’s read, and Wordsworth 
“ understood, 
I can’t help putting in my claim to 
praise. 


Don Juan. 


The controversy with Bowles is an- 
other instance of the work which po- 
etical pre ions make with the 
critical j ent of a poet. Lord By- 
ron may persuade himself, if he can, 
that Pope is, after all, the greatest of 

d that he thinks him so ; but 
shall not persuade the public to 
believe either of these propositions, for 
all the syllogisms that he has yet put 
forth, In poms | y is ten to Arve - 
he hates Pope and his poe om the 
quptectenn of his soul, andf he were 
to make an affidavit of the cont 
to-morrow, the question would sti 
remain where it was. He is, in fact, 
the dupe of his own feelings. Aware of 
the occasional hollowness—the some- 
time extravagance, of those bursts of 
exalted poetry, which are congenial 
and natural to his own mind, he dis- 
trusts himself. Such poetry is an every- 
day feeling with him, and he tires of 
himself. Like the bank, he can com- 
mand an unlimited issue of his own 
coin, and he depreciates himself. With 
these feelings, he endeavours to erect 
an artificial standard of merit, in di- 
rect Opposition to that which a 
to be the true standard, and, in doing 
80, he has, for lack of better, flounder- 
ed upon the precious piece of logic, 
that—because morals are the best of 
studies, and Pope has written moral 
essays in rhyme, therefore Pope is the 
best of poets. He might as well say, 
that because mahogany is the best of 
woods, therefore an ode to Honduras 


Anust exceed ail possible odes to any 


. 


— collection of trees; or, that 
use the prospect of Eton is the 
best of prospects, and Eton the best 
of colleges, therefore, Gray’s ode must 
» Some best 1 oe be written on 
he Prospect of a College. If reasonin 

like this may hold, the celebrated ae 
trical version of the Holy Scriptures 
deposited in the University library at 
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Glasgow, but which the worth i 

fessors are so strangely shy of dnsdindp 
must oe Bae all pi oe sewer the 
mn y poetry,— is, 
statin or shall be. That 4 mind 
gifted like that of the author of Childe 
Harold, should prefer Pope, sensible, 
witty, and elegant as he is, to Shake- 
, to Milton, or to himself, and 
or such a reason as this, is next to 
impossible.—Y et we must believe this 
ore we can put faith in Lord By- 

ron’s criticism. 

Lord Byron has been mentioned first 
as being perhaps the most notorious 
instance of the principle which these 
remarks are intended to enforce. Cor- 
roborative examples, however, are suf- 
ficiently abundant. Milton, like Byron, 
seems to have been born a oo 
to his native loftiness and fire, he 
superadded all the majestic and fanci- 
fall gece which a profound know 
of classical poetry could afford him. His 
genius tended evidently to the higher 
beauties of poetry,—to the sublime and 
the pathetic, rather than to the witty, 
the ingenious, or the elegant. Like 
Byron, however, Milton is known to 
have preferred the works of one, the 
tendencies of whose genius were as op- 
posite to those of his own, as can well 
be conceived. Cowley, the quaint, 
the metaphysical, the artificial Cowley, 
was the favourite of Milton, who pre- 
ferred him to Dryden. Dryden, Ro- 
chester, and the rest of King Charles 
the Second’s pet poets, however, re- 
turned the compliment, and were in- 
judicious enough to express their con- 
tempt of Milton, whose Paradise Lost 
was characterized amongst the courtiers 
as a “ dull poem,” by one Milton, a 
blind old rebel, who had been Latin 
secretary to Cromwell, and narrowly 
escaped hanging at the Restoration, 
which, if he had not, they seem to 
have thought would have been no great 
matter for regret. 

Pope is another instance of the ina- 
bility of great poets to become good 
critics. He is the poet of good sense, 
wit, and judgment. His style, how- 
ever, is plainly the effect of intense 
labour. Its polish is the result of re- 
peated touches, and its correctness, of 
anxious and perpetual pruning.. A ge- 
nius like that of Pope could not cor- 


dially relish the natural and luxurious 
freedom of the older poets. Their 
thoughts rushed on like the stream of 
a mountain torrent, whilst his flowed 
on with the equable current of a ca- 


184 


nal, It was possible that he 
could really enjoy the works of men 
like these ; nor did he enjoy them. 
Spence has put it upon record that he 
esteemed the writings of Ben Jonson, 
upon the whole, as “ trash.” His sen< 
tence on Young was, that he was “a 
os — nani 
what i im most stron 

is, that his edition of Shake: ts 
probably the worst ever publish 
Of the conjectural emendations, John- 
son’s are very middling, Warburton’s 
worse than middling, and Pope’s worst 
of all. They are universally and woe- 
fully flat. A fashionable canzonet oc- 
curring in the midst of Moore’s Irish, 
or Burns’ Scottish melodies, could not 
sound more deplorably. Theobald, 
the ci-devant hero of the Dunciad— 
* poor Tib,” as Johnson called him, 
has experimentally and practically fal- 
sified the celebrated couplet of his 
enemy, and proved that it is one thing 
to write a poetical “‘ Essay on Criti- 
cism,” and another to practise it. 


* Let those judge others who, themselves, 


excel, 
And censure freely who have written well.” 


The comparison between Pope’s and 
Theobald’s edition of Shakespeare, is 
in the very teeth of the maxim. 

If we come a little nearer our own 
time, and examine the literary opinions 
of Gray , Johnson, and Horace Walpole, 
we shall find the same narrowness in 
their critical decisions. Gray predict- 
ed ill of Collins, and especially, disco- 
vered in the writings of the young 
bard of the Passions, a paucity of 
i ! Mason and himself were 
more a kin—and Mason he preferred. 
Dr Johnson makes out a passage in 
Congreve’s Mourning Bride, to be 
more poetically descriptive than any 
thing in Shakespeara; and Horace 
Walpole, reluctantly allowing him ge- 
nius, despises all the other dramatists 
his contemporaries. Nay, the Dector 
would discourage quotations from the 
works of a man, of whose admirable 
expressions, numbers have become 
idiomatic in the language, by saying 
that he who brings a passage from 
Ss e as’ a specimen of his 
power, is like the pedant, who 
SEE Riedie 29 Saple 66 She 

ilding. Asi espeare’s mate- 
rials, Ike those of Mrs Centlivre, or 
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Mrs Behn, were essen ‘oon 
place, and he, like them, 2 
able for the art of unravelling» 
contrasting characters. After 
that Fleet-street was his favout 
-_ it was natural to 

r) 


ould run down P "he post 
of “* London” was not likely toigg 
lish Tasso, Guarini, or Allan 
Nor was he a very fair ju ot 
sian, or even Dr Percy’s ie 
Amongst the living poets the: 
intemperate judgments are daily 
nifested. Byron, “ in his own despite” 
sets up Pope for a model ; deprecatey 
cant in one breath, and cants about 
morals in the next. Percy Shelley, dad 
the rest of the school of “ 
gibe at the “‘ artifice” and “sing 
of Pope, and are in love with the un 
intelligible beauties of Chaucer, iis 
king out in the excesses of naa 


“ All discord, harmony—not underst 


as | 
Nay, there was Leigh Hunt, the othe 
day, doating upon the exquisite pre 
nunciation of ‘ tobacco,” as a. rhyme. 
to ** acre,”—tobaccre! and i 
dently avowing his fondness, to. the 
mortification of all those who feel sor 
at the jokes lately played off on the 
peculiarities of what is termed the 
** Cockney School of Poetry.’*.. The 
Lake poets sneer at every body, andif 
Dr Southey be not careful with his 
hexameters, they run some risk of 
return. Indeed, the Laureat’s “ Spe 
cimens” of English Poetry are in them 
selves no bad specimen of that perverse 
singularity of judgment which hau 
the tribe of poets; nor is Mr Camp 
bell’s selections without some tendem 
cies of this sort, though more judiciow 
than Southey’s. Sir Walter Scotts 
confirmed predilection for antiquafian’ 
description, and heroes who “ cannot 
spell,” is well known ; and to complete 
the list, this infirmity of judgment, 
fatal to great poets, is apparent evenia 
the venerable father of “‘ The Lega 
Mutton School,” who, it is plain, mus 
have taken the hint of praising all 
great dining acquaintance from, Popes 
idea of writing “ panegyrics on all the 
kings in Europe,” unmindful that the 
plan was, upon second thoughts, abate 


doned by its original and equally iF’ 


lustrious author. ta 
In this principle may be found the 
origin of that illiberal habit more or 


———— 





* See Notice of the Works of Charles Lamb.—Eaaminer. 
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ommon to all nations, of depre- 
each, other’s literature, and 
ly poetical literature. a 
a why like a poet, necessaril 
his a favourite style; the nation 
js only more extended than that 
‘theindividual. Any national stand- 
ard of taste must, of course, be to the 
nation that owns it, as near perfection 
as possible ; and because one people is 
incapable of entering into some of the 
ior feelings of another, these 
ings are ridiculed, or even denied 
toexist. Thus the French, bigotted 
to the dramatic unities, and believing 
that nature and Aristotle are the same, 
ionate the works of Shakespeare, 
“monstrous farces.” And when Lord 
Byron, in his Don- Juan, first fairly 
introduced into English literature that 
fantastic mixture of the serious and co- 
mie, in which Pulci, and some of the 
other precursors of Ariosto, and Ari- 
osto himself delighted, many of our 
horror-stricken critics imagined, that 
thenoble poet sat deliberately down to 
insult and confound the best feelings 
ofour nature. Their very hair stood 
on end at such couplets as, 
“They grieved for those that perish’d 
with the cutter, 
And likewise for the bisquit-casks and 
butter.” 


§o difficult is it to reconcile one’s self 
at first to any thing that is in opposi- 
tion toa preconceived standard of taste. 
The Edinburgh Review has lately let 
itself down, by shewing some feelings 
of this sort with respect to French li- 
terature ; but it is most apparent in 
our dramatic criticisms, which go be- 
— bounds in expressing contempt 
orthe very opposite styles of our neigh- 
bours. Itis hardly necessary to instance 
any particular passage; but a specimen 
occurred to me the other day, so trans- 


cendantly unjust, and di im-, 
pudent, that it is impossible to help gi-. 
ving it, once for all, especially as it comes, 
from a quarter in which good sense, if 
not great genius, might have been ex~ 

pected. It is the tory address pre- 

fixed to Shadwell’s. ‘‘ Miser,” which, 
commences thus ; 

* Reader, the foundation of this 
play I took from one of Moliere’s, call- 
ed L’Ayare ; but that having too few 
persons, and too little action for an 
English theatre, I added to both so 
much that I may call more than half 
of this play my own, and I think I may 
say, without vanity, that Moliere’s part 
has not suffered in my hand ; nor did 
1 ever know a French comedy made use 
of by the worst of our poets, that was not 
bettered by’em. ’Tis not barrenness of 
wit or invention that makes us borrow 
from the French, but laziness—; and 
this was the occasion of my making use 
of L’Avare !”—Poor Moliere ! It is dif- 
ficult to read such things as this with- 
out thinking of Prior’s well-known epi- 
gram.—‘ Ned” had probably hit up- 
on this sally of Shadwell’s, amongst 
his other proofs of the absurdities of 
poets ; and could his “ inverted rule,” 
as Prior wishes, 

‘¢ Prove every fool to be a poet,” 


T am not inclined to think he would 
have turned out half so great a one as 
the elegant and witty epigrammatist. 
It may be observed, in conclusion, that 
Prior himself was one of the many 
poets who have preferred their worst 
work. As Milton doated upon “ Pa- 
radise Regained,” so Prior was enrap- 
tured with his prosing poem of “ So- 
lomon,” and is said to have been highly 
vexed on hearing that some one had 
put it below the humorous and exqui- 
site “* Alma.” 
T.D. 


[We have inserted this ingenious paper, on account of its literary merits ; 
but we must take leave to enter our protest against the doctrine which the au- 
thor attempts to inculcate.—We think it indisputable, in so much as poetry 
isan art, that poets, like other artists, must be the best judges of each other’s 
ill. In what, therefore, relates to the rhythm, the construction of the verse, 
and to the melody of the numbers, a poet, we conceive, must necessarily be a 
better judge than any ordinary critic, precisely as a painter is a better judge of 


Bpictures, that is, of the style, the drawing, and the colouring, than any ordi- 


lary spectator. We think it is paradoxical, therefore, to deny the superiority 
ofa poet's critical judgment ;—and we think so too with respect ‘even to the 





Why are Poets indifferent Critics ? : 
element of poesy itself. The taste of a gay and jovial Anacreon, is not likh 
to find the same delight in the solemn and serious compositions of a Milton; 
Danté, or a Byron, that he would in those of a Moore: but it does not sup, 
ly follow, that he is less a judge of poetry than the critic who does not poss 
the same delicacy of tact in any class of the art. We do not, however, wish 
enter into a controversy on the subject, but merely to give a caveat against tl, 
principle assumed by our respected correspondent.—C. N."] 





GRACIOUS RAIN. 


Tue east wind has whistled for many a day, 
Sere and wintry o’er Summer’s domain ; 

And the sun, muffled up in a dull robe of grey, 
Look’d sullenly down on the plain. 


The butterfly folded her wings as if dead, 
Or aw e’er the full destined time : 

ey! flower shrunk inward, or hung down its head 
Like a young heart, grief struck in its prime. 


I too shrunk and shiver’d, and eyed the cold earth, 
The cold heavens, with comfortless looks ; 

And I listen’d in vain, for the summer bird’s mirth, 
And the music of rain-plenish’d brooks. 


But, lo! while I listen’d, down heavily dropt 
A few tears, from a low-sailing cloud : 

—_ and slow they descended ; then thicken’d—then stopt — 
The 


n pour’d down abundant and loud. 


Oh, the rapture of beauty, of sweetness, of sound, 
That succeeded that soft gracious rain ! 

With laughter and singing the vallies rang round, 
And the little hills shouted again. 


The wind sunk away, like a sleeping child’s breath, 
The pavilion of clouds was unfurl’d ; 

And the sun, like a spirit, triumphant o'er death, 
Smiled out on this beautiful world ! 


On this beautiful world !—such a change had been wrought 
By those few blessed drops.—Oh! the same 

On some cold stony heart might be work’d too (methought,) 
Sunk in guilt, but not senseless of shame. 


If a few virtuous tears by the merciful shed 
Touch’d its hardness, perhaps the good grain 

That was sown there and rooted, though long seeming dead, 
Might shoot up and flourish again. 


And the smile of the virtuous, like sunshine from heayen, 
Might chase the dark clouds of despair, 

And remorse, when the rock’s flinty surface was riven, 
Might gush out, and soften all there. 


Oh! to work such a change—by God's grace to recal 
A soul from the death to this ! 

To this joy that the angels partake, what were all 
That the worldly and sensual call bliss ? 


6 
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A MOTHER'S DIRGE OVER HER CHILD. 


Brine me flowers all young and sweet, 
That I may. strew the winding sheet, 
Where calm thou sleepest, baby fair, 
With roseless cheek, and auburn hair! 


Bring me the as pa whose breath 
Perfumed the wild and desart heath ; 
The lily of the vale, which, too, 

In silence and in beauty grew. 


Bring cypress from some sunless spot, 
Bring me the blue forget-me-not, 

That I may strew them o’er thy bier 
With long-drawn sigh, and gushing tear ! 


Oh what upon this earth doth prove’ 
So stedfast as a mother’s love! 

Oh what on earth can bring relief, 
Or solace, to a mother’s grief ! 


No more, my baby, shalt thou lie 
With drowsy smile, and half shut eye, 
Pillow’d upon my fostering breast, 
Serenely sinking into rest ! 


The grave must be thy cradle now ; 

The wild-flowers o’er thy breast shall grow, 
While still my heart, all. full of thee, 

In widow’d solitude shall be. 


No taint of earth, no thought of sin, 
K’er dwelt thy stainless breast within ; 
And God hath laid thee down to sleep, 
Like a pure pearl below the deep. 


Yea! from mine arms thy soul hath flown 
Above, and found the heavenly throne, 
To join that blest angelic ring; | 

That aye around the altar sing. 


Methought, when years had roll’d away, 
That thou wouldst be mine‘age’s stay, 
And often have I dreamt to see 

The boy—the youth—the man in thee! 


But thow hast past! for ever gone 
To leave me childless and alone, 
Like Rachel pouring tear on tear, 
And looking not for comfort here! 


Farewell, my child, the dews shall fall 
At morn and evening o’er thy pall ; 
And daisies, when the vernal-year 
Revives, upon thy turf appear. 


The earliest are «tae shall spring, 
0 


And lark delight'to fold his wing, 
Aud roses pale, and lilies fair,’ 
With perfume load the summer air! 








A Mother's Dirge over her Child. 
Adieu, my babe! if life were long, 
This neon A be even a heavier song, 
But years like phantoms quickly pass, 
Then look to us from Memory’s glass. 


Soon on Death’s couch shall I recline ; 
Soon shall my heail be laid with thine ; 





And sunder’d spirits meet above, 


To live for evermore in 


love! 





MORSELS 


OF MELODY. 


Part II. 


Dear Norra, 

Experience teaches fo—: no, that 
set of the proverb will not do; expe- 
rience makes a wise man. You must 
be convinced now, that song-writing 
is not my forte. As to the first six 
“ Morsels of Melody,”—you observe 
I did not even pretend to call them 
songs,—I am exactly of your opinion, 
as who is not, when you speak in sin- 
cerity? They may do as sentimental 


No. 


THE PILLOW 


lyrics, but they want the nerve and 
condensation of song-writing. Never. 
theless, I have sent another half dozen, 
according to your desire ; though you 
will find them—except one or two, 
perhaps—in exactly the same predica. 


ment. 
Your sincere Friend, 


A 


Sept. Ist. 


VII. 


OF THE TENT. 


*T was when the summer skies were blue, and when the leaf was green, 
When beauteous birds and blossoms on every bough were seen, 

That I parted with my gallant love, as to the wars he went ; 

May dreams of home aye hover round the pillow of his tent. 


Though pleasantly the sun illumes the woodland walks and bowers, 
And sweetly sounds the stream, amid its broider’d banks of flowers ; 
Though the chesnut boughs be shady, and the orchard trees be fair, 
I only think on days, when with my love I wander’d there. 


I care not now, at noon of night, around the park to stray, 
But sit and gaze upon the moon, that wends its silent way, 
And I think, as on its silver orb I fix my eager sight, 

Perhaps my William’s eyes have there been also fix’d to-night. 


Oh! soon be war’s red standard furl’d, for silently by day 
I sit and muse on pleasures past, and pine p> Fx de 5 

And only through the dreams of night for me are pleasures shown, 
For I wake, and sigh at morning light, to find myself alone. 


Oh! may I hope within thy breast, that now and then may start, 
*Mid noisy camps, a pensive thought, that brings thee to my heart ; 
When round the board, at eventide, the wine-cup circles free, 

Be joyous, and give smiles to all, but keep one sigh for me! 


How happily these scenes shall look, that now deserted be, 

shall be the home, that now is sad, deprived of thee ! 

ory crown thee, and thy course be hither bent, 
me aye hover round the pillow of thy tent! 


How g 
Till fame with 
May dreams of 











eT = 
en, 
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No. VIII. 


COME, MARY, TO ME! 


Tue sun is sinking brightly 
Beyond the glowing seas ; 
The birds are singing lightly 
From yonder clump of trees ; 
The labourer hath hied him home, 
The ploughboy left the lea ; 
Come, Mary, ’tis for thee I roam— 
Come, Mary, to me! 


The beds of flowering clover 
Exhale a perfume sweet ; 
The evening breeze sighs over 
The shaded hawthorn seat ; 
All day I’ve wish’d this hour to come, 
I’ve thought of meeting thee. 
Come, Mary, ’tis for thee I roam,— 
Come, Mary, to me! 


Oh, fairest ! and oh, dearest ! 
My life I would not give, 
When to thee I am nearest, 
For such as nobles live ; 
I envy none, yet pity some, 
o true love never see. 
Come, Mary, ’tis for thee 1 roam,— 
Come, Mary, to me! 


No. IX. 


TO BETSY. 


Though, vey Cho a-vnarty thou art, 
Who often hast clung to my side ; 
And, though ’mid my musings I start, 
That another now calls thee his bride ; 
Though the love that between us did bloom, 
On thy side is wither’d and cold ; 
Still it breathes to my heart in its gloom, 
As fragrant and fresh as of old ! 


Ah, me! that the visions of youth 
Like rainbows all melt and decay ! 
That the vows and the pledges of truth, 
Should be things that can bind but a day ! 
That the heart, like the seasons, can turn, 
And from sunshine be chill’d into frost ; 
And the flame, which so brightly could burn, 
In an instant be vanish’d and lost! 


Then, Betsy, for ever farewell ! 
Every thought I have cherish’d for thee, 
In the depth of my bosom shall dwell, 
Like a treasure deep hid in the sea. 
Through the scenes, where so often we roved, 
*T will sooth me all lonely to stray ; 
Every flower, every spot that was loved, 
Shall be hallow’d when thou art away ! 





Morsels of Melody. 


Farewell ! oh, be happy, be blest, 
With him whom thy heart hath preferr'd ; 
May grief, in the home of thy rest, 
Far off, be a sound never heard ; 
And though dark, and despairing, and lone, 
Must the thread of my destiny be, 
To dream of the years that are gone, 
Is sweeter than new loves to me ! 





No. X. 
THE EVENING INVITATION. 


Oh Ida! fair Ida! the evening is sweet, 

The small birds sing forth from their leafy retreat, 
Peace broods o’er the hamlet, peace reigns on the hill ; 
Nought is heard, save the river, that murmurs so still ; 
"Tis the time for the saint, or the lover to roam ; 

*Tis the soft hour of feeling, oh come, my love, come! 


In solitude ever my dreams are of thee, 

And in cities thy likeness I never can see ;— 

As the rainbow comes after the tempest to say, 

That the showers and the thunders have melted away, 
So the thought of thy charms can a magic impart, 

To monly & sorrows that brood o'er my heart ! 





Oh Ida, my loved one, oh Ida, my sweet, 

Could it be, I would pour out my soul at thy feet ; 

As the nightingale sits by the side of the rose, 

Singing warmer and clearer the brighter it glows ; 

As the bee seeks the flower, that is fairest and best, 

So my thoughts dwell on thee, where alone they are blest. 


Oh come, my love, Ida! when thou art away 

No pleasure is sweet, and no landscape is gay ! 

Though the flowers, and the waters, and the woods are so fair, 
A something is wanting, if thou be not there ; 

The sunshine is rayless, the songsters are dumb, 

When Ida I see not ; oh come, my love, come! 


No. XI. 
ABSENCE. 


Mi p the evening sun is shining 

On the rose’s purple lining ; 

Sweet the ivy bands are twining 
Round the oak upon the lea :— 

Hush ! the linnet’s note is singing ; 

Hark! the village bell is ringing ; 

Nature smiles ; composure bringing 
To the world—but not to me! 





hee when all-around is cheery, 

Shall my anxious heart be weary, 

Shall my soul be lone and dreary, 
When all I look upon is gay ?>— 

Gloomy is my hour of leisure ; 

Deep my cup of sorrow’s measure ; 

Can I dare to dream of pleasure, 
When my love is far away ! 
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No. XII. 





THE WANDERERS ADIEU. 


Receive, O beloved, in kindness receive 
The silent and secret farewell 

Of one, who has fervently loved thee, believe, 
Without the assurance to tell. 

How often, alas ! have I linger’dat eve, 
One glance of thy beauty to greet ; 

And, if twas denied me, ‘twas pleasant to grieve, 
Since the source of my sorrow was sweet. 


How often, unmark’d, have I upon thee, 
With a feverish glow at my heart, 

And, oh! if thy voice was directed to me, » 
How the life in my bosom would start, 

But thy words were so gentle, so modestly free, 
As to'calm every doubt of my breast ; 

Like the sunbeams of evening that fall on the sea, 
Inviting its billows to rest. 


When like weed of the desolate wilderness toss’d 

Round some darksome and. fathomless cave, 
ing, I wander each pleasureless coast ; 

Or buffet the breast of the wave ; , 

Then, like a fair star on the, brow of the steep, 
The hopes of my bosom to save, 

Thy beacon of light shall irradiate the deep, 

nd teach me to bear and to brave. 


Thou know’st not my passion, and never shalt know 
Who sends this confession to thee ; 

Soon. mountains shall tower, and the ocean shall flow 
Between my beloved, and me. 

But yet Iam , that thou never can’st grieve 
O’er him, whom no more thou shalt see ; 

And the pangs of affection perhaps ’twill relieve, 
To think that from such thou art free ! 


Farewell, and when I am for ever forgot, 
May the essence of feelings refined, 
The motionless quiet of peace be thy lot, 
The slumberless sunshine of mind ! 
May thy home be an Eden, an ark of repose, 
And the praise of the world be combin’d 
With the lise, that from innocent purity flows, 
And the wishes I leave thee behind! 








Letter I, 


To CuaistorpHER Nortu, Esa. 


Dear S1r,—A few words shall serve 
me in the way of preface to the fol- 
lowing remarks. ere is, however, 
one preliminary that I am solicitous 
to press y your attention. It is 
only with the philosophical part of Dr 
Coplestone’s Treatise that I have to 
do. That the subject involves the 
pe ip religious considerations, I am 
well aware. Nor is it possible, that I 
should altogether avoid adverting to 
some of the theological consequences, 
real or supposed, which result from the 
doctrines in question; but it is my 
wish to speak of these as distantly as 
the argument will admit of my doing. 
I “all neither trouble you with the 
peculiarities of my own creed, nor im- 
pugn those of others. A izan of 
no sectarian system, a zealot for no 
religious dogma, the elucidation of 
truth is all for which I am anxious ; 
and if I may be allowed to hope that 
I am without that bigotry, which 
would keep me ms in spite 
of reason, I am sure I have no motive 
of interest which might induce me to 
affect to be so. 

In his Preface, Dr Coplestone very 
properly gives an outline of the design 
and contents of his four Discourses. 
“ His leading argument,” he says, 
‘* was suggested by a small treatise, 
the late Mr Dawson of Sedbergh, pub- 
lished about twenty years ago. In it 
the author lays down three axioms, as 
the foundation of his reasoning. 1. If 
we make a false supposition, and rea- 
son justly from it, a contradiction or 
absurdity will be contained in the con- 
clusion. 2. Every action or exertion, 
voluntarily made, is with a design, or 
in hopes of obtaining some end. 3. All 
practical principles must either be 
founded in truth, or believed to be so 
for the moment that they te.” 
From these premises, he infers, “ that 
where the doctrine of necessity is firm- 
ly believed, and made use of as a prac- 
tical principle, motives cease to ope- 
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rate. Assuming, then, that in a futy, 
state our faculties will be e 

our understandings enlightened, 64 
our apprehensions quickened, he em. 
cludes, that a continual p it 
knowledge must at length terming, 
in absolute inactivity ; and this gg. 
clusion, that activity, which 

out nature is obsetved to accom 
intelligence, should ‘be destroyel b 
the rational faculties being e 

he justly thinks, is so paradoxical, » 
to throw much discredit on the prip. 
ciple from which it is by fair reagg. 
ing deduced.” 

Dr Coplestone goes on to say, thet 
* the developement of this — 
so applied, is attempted in the 
part of the first discourse. But, be 
sides this, as an argument of equi 
authority, and as one concurrent in 
its application, it appeared to me, that 
the moral consequences of the hypo. 
thesis in question might also be pu. 
sued ; for the notion of a moral agent, 
gifted with mental powers, the im 
provement of which naturally tends to 
the weakening or the extinction of 
moral principle, is an absurdity simi 
lar to the former, and equally conclu 
sive against the trath of the supposi- 
tion from which it flows.” 

** In the second discourse, the dif. 
ficulties arising out of the belief ofs 
superintending Providence, as comps 
tible with the free will of man, ate 
considered.” The following axioms 
are then laid down :—“ 1. That God 
foreknows all things, and yet that he 
deals with man as if future events 
were contingent in their nature. % 
That God’s Providence controls the 
order of events, and yet that mani 
free to choose and to act.” It isab 
terwards remarked, that ‘‘ each prepe 
sition is separately demonstrable ; ye 
they are not contradictory, and yet 
their congruity may be inconceive 
ble.” Upon this it is only at 
necessary to make one remark, 
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theexpression. “‘ free to choose and to 
chy” a ichake No. one has ever: 
aut pasar is ene neo ws 
¥ ing to the dictates of his 
wil which will is determined by cir- 
D uader the control of Pro- 
* The. question is, whether 

man is free to act and to chuse, inde- 
pendently. of Providence and external 
irc ces, —especially the latter. 
js,, howeyer, it is presumed, Dr 
Coplestone meant to express in, his 
If he did not, the.axiom is ad- 
mitted by Necessitarians, and.is strictly 
inupison with the Necessitarian theory. 
The assertion, that ‘‘ God deals with 
man, as if future events were contin- 
” shall be considered by and by. 

In his third Discourse, the reverend 
inquirer transfers his reasoning to the 
Calyinistic doctrine of predestination. 


| The.fourth also inquires, whether, 


scording to the Calvinists, “ there 
be few that be saved ;” and whether 
“each man’s destiny is to be regard- 
edas settled from all eternity ;” this, 
including some very proper observa- 
tions on the use of words, is, I believe, 
the substance of Dr Coplestone’s Pre- 
face. 

It remains to proceed with my in- 
tention of offering some cursory re- 
marks, in reply to the points brought 
forward in his Discourses. There is 
medistinction, however, insisted upon 
bythe reverend author, from which I 
must,express my dissent. It is the 
following objection to the use of the 
word “true,” as applied to the future. 
“If it (truth) be found to mean what 
allaccurate writers define it to be, the 

mt of a representation with the 
itorermented there must be some 
thing previously existing before the 
idea of truth can be entertained . all. 
Propositio vera res est dicit.’ 
The original may ee to the 
lepresentation. An assertion, there- 
fre, respecting the future, may be 
pee or improbable, * * it may 
any relation we please to the 
mind of the person who makes it, or 
him who hears it ; but it can have 
no relation at all to a thing which is 
at,” Now, this distinction appears 
tome completely ‘‘ to turn upon the 
ivocation of a word.” An assertion 
the certainty of future events, is 
wily an assertion of the present exist- 
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ence. of for knowing that! a 
certain oe causes and effects: 
must take place. That) which: has 
ceased to be, “ 7s not” as much as that 
which has not begun to be ;. yet: Dr 
Coplestone would | y object to an 
assertion of the existence of 
grounds, for knowing that some past 
event certainly has been : why should 
he then to an, assertion that some fu- 
ture event shall'be? In fact, the know- 
ledge of the past and of the future are 
precisely of the» same sort; distant 
views of causes and effects, not at pre< 
sent in action, but which have either 
ceased. to act, or not m to act. To 
a perfect intelligence, it is admitted. 
that the t on the future must be 
alike, as it must perceive the chain of 
causes, equally clearly and fully, on 
each side. Nay, with the human 
mind, this is the case, as far as human 
infirmity will permit. In cases where 
we have the means of a very full know~ 
ledge of cause and effect, this is evi- 
dent ; as, for instance, a clockmaker is 
as certain, barring some very distant 
chances, that his clock will strike the 
next hour as that it struck the last. 
Dr Coplestone takes for his first 
text, Acts, xv. 18. “‘ Known unto God 
are all his works, from the beginning 
to the end.” The Discourse sets out 
with explaining the nature of the Di- 
vine prescience, by comparing it to 
that imperfect foreknow]l of events, 
at which the human mind is some- 
times enabled to arrive. ‘‘ As man is 
a being of a certain composition, ha- 
ving such and such faculties, inclina- 
tions, affections, desires, and appe- 
tites, it is very possible for those who 
study his nature attentively, especial- 
ly for those who have practical expe- 
rience of any individual, or of any 
community of men, to foretel how 
| will be affected, and how they 
will act under any supposed circum- 
stances. The same power, in an un+ 
limited degree, it is natural and rea- 
sonable to ascribe to that Being who 
excels the wisest of us, infinitely more 
than the wisest of us excels his fellow- 
creatures. It never enters the mind 
of a person, who reflects in this way, 
that his anticipation of another's con- 
duct lays any restraint upon that con- 
duct when he comes to act. The an- 
ticipation, indeed, is relative to him- 





_* The denial of a particular, and the assertion of a general providence, is one of the 
attempts to reconcile freewill and the divine contro] ; it only perplexes the question 
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self. ******* No man supposes 
the certainty of the event, (to usé'a 
conimon, but, as I conceive, improper 
phrase, ) to correspond at all with the. 
certainty of ‘Munsee — or ex- 
ts it. Im fact, every day’s experi- 
om shews that men are deceived in 
the event, even when they 
selves as most certain. 


ved ; his know. } 
ways accompanied or followed by the 
event ; and yet, if we get an idea of 
what his knowledge is by our own, 
why should we regard it as dragging 
the event along with it, when, in our 
own case, we acknowledge the two 
things have no connection ?” This first 
int of Dr Coplestone’s discourse is 
le no means new—scarcely any, in- 
deed, of the objections to the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity are so—and 
as it is not new, so it has been more 
than once answered in some shape or 
other. The reverend metaphysician 
himself has, indeed, supplied an appa- 
rent solution, probably for the sake of 
afterwards overturning it, but this so- 
lution Necessitarians will not adopt. 
pininw the Keoelbgs don say, “ bom 
ur e does not affect 
the patie yet God, who is all-power- 
ful, who made all things as they are, 
and who knows all ts unr gae ae to 
, must be as renderin 
that necessary ‘which he Svdcniwe: 
just even as you may be considered 
to the event, which you an- 
ticipate, exactly in proportion to the 
share you have had in preparing the 
instruments, or forming the minds of 
those who are to bring it about.” It 
is equally useless, consequently, to re- 
join with the reverend gentleman, 
“ that the connection between the 
knowledge and the event, is not at all 
proved by this argument ;” or, that 
* it is not because I knew what would 
follow, but because I contributed to- 
br that it is influenced by me.” 
Nor will it serve an 0 - 
ment to assert, “ thot Gots forekriow. 
ledge o not to interfere without 
belief in the contingency of events, 
and the freedom of human actions.” 
The plain reply is this :—Necessi- 
tarians do not hold that the Divine 
foreknowledge renders events necessa- 
ry,. but that it proves them to be ne- 
cessary. Human foreknowledge also 
is a proof, as far as it goes, of the 
necessity of that which is foreknown. 


them- 
se & *& How 
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-ration of any thing cannot alter the 























The difference between the hig 
mind feeling certain of a future’¢ 
and the Divine mind feeling 
a future event, is ‘nearly this 
human judgment, instead ‘of’ 
ect, is built upon deductions 
om observation and.experience,w 
though often right, are fallible it 
nature, and consequently 
false, even when resting upon the} 
apparent grounds. When, howeve 
a man feels certain of a future @¥¢ 
and his certainty is founded, as if Of 
is, upon real and good foundati¢ 
observation and experience, ‘it “igs 
fact, a complete proof of the nécéagar 
occurrence of that future-event, thot 
not acknowledged to be such, ‘beea 
it is impossible to be sure beforehii 
whether the grounds of certaifity) 
absolutely good and secure. The dif 
ference between the validity of pte 
drawn from human reper ge nd 
of proof drawn from the Divine cé@ 
tainty, is the difference between 
fallibility of human foresight and'the 
infallibility of Divine foresight. Tig 
infallible foresight of the Deity isa’ 
fect proof of the future ne 
rence of an event, of which the — 
foresight of the human mind: ig! 
imperfect proof, but a legitimate’piie, 
as far as it goes. In a note app 
to his first discourse, Dr Co 
in reply to Edwards, who has 
ly enforced this argument, says, 
fallible foreknowledge, while it 
mains foreknowledge, proves 
When the being who | 
declares that a thing will come to 
that declaration indeed: proves, or 
certain ground of assurance to us; that 
it will come to pass. Even then’ 
does not prove the event to be 









"ike are some distinctions “i 
may include a little difficulty. ” 
difficulty, however, arises front 
thing but the truth of the distinction 
If infallible foreknowledge, when'dé 
clared, proves that an event will cbitié 
to pass—that foreknowledge, whel 
undeclared, must be an existing pro 
though an undeclared: proof, of the 
future oceurrence of the given-event 
it must be an existing — beeause 
it. is known -or has declared itself 0 
him who possesses it, although he hat 
not made it known or declared ‘it @ 
others. The declaration or . 
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nature or affect the existence of. that, 
1 , anal 
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If infallible-foreknowledge of 
ent be a proof of its future oc- 
Patil thit Sureknowledge, th 
that foreknow e, the 
must exist in full force, whether 

to one or to many. But even 
declared, says Dr Coplestone, it does 
fot prove the event to be necessary. 
«This (he on to observe) is an 
le of the same error which per- 

yades the stoical argument mentioned 
in the treatise ‘De Fato,’ 7. ¢. con- 
founding words with things. One 


5 . 


tion may be a necessary conse- 

of another proposition ; but the 
denoted by it is not therefore 

ec .” If it be here meant that 
the truth of the second proposition is 
pot necessary, this is an assertion at 
which logicians will a little startle. 
That the truth of a proposition flow- 
ing from a true premiss should not be 
necessary, is something new in logic. 
This paradox, however, is not needed 
tooverturn the stoical sophism quoted 
in the treatise ‘‘ De Fato.”* The ar- 
t of the Stoics, which puzzled 
beds of Epicurus, was an af- 
ion “of the certainty of either 

the affirmative or the negative of every 
ition that could be uttered con- 
ceming what was to pass hereafter.” 
The sophism lies in this, that in the 
first assumption the question in dis- 
pute is begged. One of these two 
positions—that, on a given day, it 
rain, or will not rain, is now cer- 
tainly true, says the fatalist ; and this 
theepicurean did not, it seems, take 
him to deny. He might have 

lone so, however, according to his 
own principles. If it be argued that 
there are such things as contingent 
wents, the definition of such events 
must be, that they are future events, 
possible in themselves, but on the oc- 
currence or non-occurrence of which, 
is no ground in nature for de- 
diding beforehand. The chances for 
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their future occurrence or non-occur- 
rence must be exactly equal, and there 
must be absolutely no ground for ex- 
pecting or predicting one coeagr ga 
in preference to the other. This, it is 
Senne is pe definition of hat is 
meant by absolute contingency, a8 ap- 
plied to : future Py this be so, 
all propositions as to such events, 
eheones arenes or negative, xem 

e uncertain. Supposing, then, 
that it is affirmed of Lx chechenely con= 
tingent event, (as it is asserted to be,) 
for instance, of a person’s laughing on 
a given day,—“ one of the two is cer= 
tain, he will laugh, or he will not 
laugh ;” then this must be denied. 
For what is the meaning of the asser 
tion? not that one of the two proposi« 
tions will ultimately become certain, 
but that one of them is, at the present 
time, certain ; which is only an asser- 
tion opposed to the assertion of con- 
tingency. The definition of a contin- 
gent event is, an event in its own na- 
ture absolutely uncertain, and as to 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of 
which, all propositions must conse- 
quently be uncertain. He, therefore, 
who undertakes to e the negative 
of the assertion which says that both 
propositions, the affirming or denying 
the occurrence of a future event, are 
equally uncertain ther with the 
event, and who begins with laying 
down as one of his premises, that one 
of the two is now 7 i » may ok 
a petitio principti. The only di 
i in distinguishing the falsehood of 
the position—* because one of the twa 
will, ultimately, become absolutely 
certain ;” therefore one of the two 
must now, at this moment, be abso- 
lutely certain—which does not follow. 
With respect to the possibility of such 
things as contingent events, the ex- 
istence of which is, after all, 4 mere 
assumption, more hereafter. 

Dr Coplestone’s distinction between 





* It is evident that the philosophers of Cicero’s time had no proper idea of the mo- 
dem hypothesis of philosophical necessity, but were confused by the notion of a perso- 
tified Fate, who exerted an extrancous influence upon the course of nature. This is 
evident in the following passage from the treatise ‘ De Fato.”—‘‘ Ne Hercule Icadii, 


preedonis video Fatum ullum. Nihil enim seribit ei 


tm igitur, ex 
tela ope 
nino fortuitum aut hoc i 


Quid mi- 


spelunca saxum in crura ejus incidisse? Puto enim, etiam si Icadius 
iunea non fuisset, saxum tamen illud casurum fuisse. Nam, aut ihil est 
potuit evenire Fortuna. Quero igitur, (atque hoc 


te patebit,) si Fati omnind nullum nomen,—nulla natura, nulla vis esset, et ‘fort? 

casi aut pleraque fierent aut omnia; num aliter ac nunc eveniunt evenirent ? 

ergo, attinet inculcare Fatum, cum, sine Fato, ratio omnium reram ad Netu~ 

* “ referatur ?” 
OL. 
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absolute certainty and sarge A is not 
hew.* It is fi laid down, I 
believe, in Kirwan’s Metaphysical Es- 
Says, and probably occurs, more or 

irectly, elsewhere. It seems to 
be this—that though it may be known 
that a future event certainly shall be, 
yet it does not follow that such future 
event necessarily must be. It is an 
endeavour to shew that the terms, 
“ certainly shall be,” and “ necessari- 
ly must be,” are not identical, or da 
not include each other. Let us see 
how this can consist. If it be gene- 
rally and merely known to be nof true 
that a future event necessarily must 
be, there is an equal chance for the con- 


verse of the ition being true, viz. 
that it necessarily must not be; and if 
there is an equal chance that the pro- 


sition “ it necessarily must not be” 
be true, then of course an asser- 

tion, *‘ that the event may not hap- 
»” is as likely as “ that it may 

-” Now, if it be true of this 

same event, that it certainly shall be— 
this would exclude the truth of the 
negative, that it certainly shall not be, 
and also of the contingent, that it cer- 
tainly may not be. If, then, the Su- 
preme Being know of a future sup- 
— event, that it is not necessary, 
as certainly knows that it may not 
be; and, of course, if he knows also 
that its non-occurrence ishot necessary, 
then he has a complete knowledge of 
its contingency ; he knows that neither 
the assertion “‘it may be,” nor the 
assertion “ it may not be,” is necessa- 
rily untrue. If, in addition to this, 
he know that the event certainly shall 
be, then he knows that a present de- 
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claration to that effect. must. be abs 
lutely true ; and that truth must hg 
necessary as any thing which ng 
exists is necessary. It follows, then, 
that he may declare of the eve 
* that it certainly shall be,” and ay 
“ that it has an equal chance not 
be ;” and that both these declaration 
are necessary, absolute, and existiy 
truths. 

The doctrine of ¢ontitigency must 
not, however, be assumed, as it ha 
generally been, without examinatiog, 
Of the existence of such things as 4 
solutely contingent events, t 
never beer the shadow of a 
Absolute contingency is a mere “ Ri 
Rationis,” (a phrase sufficiently clu. 
dy ;) nay, it is hardly even that. What 
definition of contingency has ever been 
offered, from which any distinct ideas 
can be drawn? What Is to become of 
the reasonings founded upon cause and 
effect, if events may take place with. 
out causes, or causes may be followed 
by no effects, or by contrary effects? 
Dr Coptestone, very properly no doubt, 
submits, (p. 40,) that “ it we mean 
by the word contingent, that whith 
cannot be known beforehand ; we only 
say that what cannot be known before. 
hand, cannot be known beforchand— 
which is saying nothing ; therefore no- 
thing is denied of the Deity.” Grant- 
ed: but what better meaning can the 
advocates of free-will put upon it? 
In fact, they are driven to assume, e- 
ther this sort of absolute contingentt, 
which, as they allow, excludes the di- 
vine foreknowledge ; ot else another 
sort, the definition of which includesa 
contradiction ; that is to say, they de- 
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* Hobbes, wlio, by the way, was perhaps the first who had clear ideas of necessity, 
complains of the want of novelty in the objections to it. In fact, most of the arguments 
und in the older writers, however science may 
improved methods of answering them. The following passage from Baronius 
inction in question. He endeavours to make out future certainty to 
be only a sort of contingent necessity! It occurs in Sec. XII. “ De Necessario et 


against the doctrine are to be 
suggested 
‘embodies the distin 


Contingenti.” 


_ © Hoc modo—necesse est ‘Socratem ambulare,’ facia hac suppositione ‘ guod ambu-. 
let’ hoc item modo, necesse fuit ‘ Adamum peccare,’ supposita prescientia Divina, quis 
i. Interim, hujusmodi necessitas non aceidit f- 
tione alicujus principii motivi vel impulsivi; neque enim Deus per a suai 
peccaret; sicut homo qui prescit aliquam Rem 
prescientiam non efficit ut Res futura sit, sed, quia Res futura est, ideo preeseit. Cum 
ergo, Necessarium variis modis dicatur, tenendum est, non omnes hos modos necessitatis 
comprehend: sub necessario propric dicto, sed plerosque eorum nihil aliad esse quam 
modos quosdam contimgentis, pre se ferentis speciem necessitatis.” 


seil: Dei prescientia non potest 





effecit ut homo 


turam, per suam 
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It is 


South’s distinction between the Church of Rome and that of England—one was infalli- 
ble; the other never in the wrong ! 

+ See Edwards on Free-will, Chap. ‘“‘ On Cause and Effect.” Berkeley “De 
Motu,” &c. &e. iil 
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ea contingent event tobe somethi 
ry Gaeveice of which is certainly 
known to be uncertain, and yet, of 
which the certain occurrence is, or 
ay be, certainly known. That the 
gxistence of absolutely contingent 


events is a gratuitous supposition, can- 
pot be denied. No one! ever been 






able to point out any such event in 
nature. rience, on the contrary, 


> me ae 
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believe this to be a fair statement ; 
but it is not so. Before going into the 
question, however, it is necessary to 
extend af rp | in order that the 
scope and dri ea ent’ 
be fully understood, The Diseourse 
sient thus: “ If we cast our eyes 
upon the world, we readily ve, 
that the activity and energy of men is 
encreased Wy a persuasion, that they 
have it in their power to attain certain 
ends, and that. they never think of at- 
tempting that which they know to be 
impossible, ar beyond their reach, or 
not capable of being obtained or avert- 
ed by any thing they can do. -'To be 
taking measures for procuring a fertile 
season, or for stopping the mouth of a 
volcano, would be certain proof of in- 
sanity. Men do indeed often engage 
in vain and chimerical undertakings, 
but it is under a belief of their practi- 
cability ; as soon as they discover their 
error, they leave off. ********** 
Of the two grand motives which actu- 
ate reasonable beings, hope and fear, 
the influence is always diminisined, in 
proportion to the opinion men have of 
the unalterable conditions under which 
they are placed. © * © * ** * * The 
fact, it is presumed, will hardly be 
denied, that when men really believe, 
and the belief is present in their minds, 
that a decree has passed upon them, 
their own motives to action are weak~« 
ened, if not wholly extinguished.”* 
The above sentences are probably 
sufficient to shew, that the argument 
here intended is the favourite point in 
the pamphlet of Mr Dawson, quoted 
in the preface. It is of old standing, 
and is neither more nor less than that 
celebrated cavil with which the Epi- 
cureans puzzled and twitted the Stoics, 
and which is known by the name of 
Ignava Ratio. It is plausible, and is 
so from its including more than one 
fallacy. The first ous supposi- 
tion is that of the kind of necessity 
which the mind of the person subject~ 
ed to this principle of inaction, must 
imagine to itself. e principle rests 
upon the mind ee insula- 
ted event or events, as being arbitra- 
rily fixed and decreed ; without the 
necessity, also, of the means which are 





it has | bas constantly taught, that events hap- 
ation, pen in a contin chain of cause and 
is ab. effect. Nor has one single oecurrence, 
e ha § cither of motion, thought, or existence 
“f of any sort, been ascertained to have 
. shewn itself independent of some prior 
lowe § connecting event, which acted neces- 
What § sarily as a cause or reason. But a con 
Deen t event is either without a cause, 
ideas § or clse its cause co-exists with it, and 
meof @ isincluded in it. On the latter sup- 
cand —§ yosition, the event would not be con- 
vith. § tingent, since it was influenced by 
owel § something else, and the contingency 
cts? would be transferred to the co-existent 
mht, § cause. There is no end of this; and 
nen § wemust cither at once boldly deny the 
hich § doctrine of cause and effect, or be con- 
only § tent to be lost (like the Niger in its 
fore- § sais) in the wilderness of infinite se- 
d— § ries. 
2 No The next point to which the reve- 
ant. rend author directs his attention, is 
the § best gleaned from his own words. 
it? “ Whatever has been, is, or will be, 
, ei could (not as some say) be otherwise. 
nce, We, vain and insignificant creatures, 
‘di. § full of our own importance, imagine, 
ther that we act from ourselves, that we can 
eo a deliberate, choose, reject, command, 
de- J obey, forbid, contrive, hasten, or hin- 
his der a thousand things—when, in fact, 
oe this is all delusion. "We are but mem- 
nts | bersof the machine, like the rest ; and 
ve A we may please ourselves with 
nius | thinking that we act an independent 
yto | part, the real truth is, we have no 
Oe yoice, nO power, no control, in what 
is going on ; all would take its course 
due. just the same, whether for good or for 
jus ill, were we to give ourselves no con- 
pot cern whatever in the matter. Such, 
a I believe, is a fair statement of the 
um §  {Wctrine of philosophical necessity, or 
stis tination, confined to this life.” 
om reverend author, no doubt, may 
se] 
rf 
De M 


* This branch of the controversy is considered at length in vol. VILI. 
ine, article ** Igiava Ratio ;” and I take the opportunity of co’ 


172 of this 
g a sentence 


in the first page, in which, from an inadvertence, the term * fataliste”’ is applied to the 
Epicurus, instead of the Stoics. 


followers o 
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to lear to the oceurrence of such events, 
bape averted to-, Now, this is noto- 
riously at variance with the necessi- 
tarian h is, which supposes, 
that causes are decreed as well as ef- 
fects, and means as well as ends. And 


unless this arbitrary and partial sort of 
fiat tots ee 
inaction being consequent on a 
lief in necessity, includes in itself this 
glaring and direct absurdity. It sup 
a Necessitarian to reason with 
i thus: that all events being 
unalterable, and he being unable, by 
any action or exertion, either to ame- 
liorate or deteriorate his condition and 
lot ; therefore, he will ameliorate it by 
the apreet of ease, and the omis- 
sion 


labour :—a direct contradiction b 


in terms ; as it is saying, I cannot al- 
ter any thing, and therefore I shall 
alter something. 

The motives, however, under which 
the Necessitarian acts, and rationally 
and unaveidably acts, are capable of 
being pointed out. Let a given event 
of importance, say death, taken as 
an example. If this, the objector says, 
be absolutely fixed to take place at 
some certain period, and then only, 
why do Pa trouble yourself about an 
event which can neither be hastened 
nor retarded? in short, why do you 
eat or drink, or distrust fire or water, 
or shun personal danger, from a fear 
of its tendency to produce the catas- 
trophe in question? The answer is 
shortly thus : Whether my death is to 
take place now, or at some distant 
time, is, I know, already fixed and de- 
termined ; but, not knowing how it is 
determined, my death, as to time, is 
to me a contingent event ; for aught I 
know, it may be now, or it may be 
then. It will be allowed, however, 
that I very naturally would prefer the 
latter decree to the former ; and am 


Gian ofall evidence which goes to prove 
t the last su decree is, in fact, 
the real decree. Now, I know that 


means are necessary to an end ; and 
when I see means and the power of 
using them afforded, I consider that 
as the best evidence of the end being 
intended. Therefore, I use every means 
in my power to retard the time of my 
th ; using food, caution, &c. as 
means directly tending to, and intima- 
ting the probability of a desired end. 
As an objection to the foregoing rea- 
soning, it may be asked, perhaps, why, 
if this be the process which takes place 


Coplestone's Inquiry into Necessity and Predestination, 





in the mind of the necessita¥tan g 
it is not better known, and more 
quently pointed out ? Why, —becansy 
men easily analyse their mental 
cesses ; and because men in , 
follow up the means to an end, mere. 
ly because they evidently seem to. le 
to it. They do not stop to inguirg 
whether they are making a path, or 
following a path shale made for 
them. This is the plain roximate 
cause of men’s actions, They are 
taught, by perpetual experience, 
fepine ie tocomay ty 
under this persuasion, they 
take every preparatory step ; each step, 
as far as it strengthens the cides 
the certainty of the desired event, 
rings the agent nearer that event, 
being more and more devoutly wel- 
comed. Nor is it of any consequence, 
whether or not a man is told, that in 
tracing this chain, he is only f 
@ prior decree. It is happiness he 
wants, not liberty. Suppose, by way 
of illustration, that a messenger kn 
at a man’s door, and informs him th 
government intends him a pension; 
and further, that he is to go immedi. 
ately to some certain place, where he 
should receive the first payment, if he 
arrived in time; and that if he did 
not go, he should be hanged. Sup- 
pose further, that at every step of his 
progress, the delighted pensioner wag 
reminded that he was only fulfilling a 
decree, would that alter his satisfac- 
tion ? on the contrary, every step which 
proved to him the certainty of the 
whole series, would be eagerly taken, 
as bringing nearer, and ratifying, the 
certainty of the wished-for conclusion. 
To say, that a man, the events, 
and bad, of whose future life, were 
decreed, and to whom the particulars 
of that decree were known, would be 
subjected to inaction, is to put an un- 
natural and useless case. If the de- 
cree were independent of the will of 
him concerning whom it was made, 
then the supposition does not apply ; 
because seins hical necessity is lai 
down to be in the will itself. If the 
will be included in the decree, then 
there is no room for any supposeable 
alteration, either in conduct or dispo- 
sition. 

Against the Ignava Ratio the appeal 
to experience is decisive ; and perhaps 


the hastiest assertion in Dr Cople- “ 


stone’s book is, that “ the universal 
and actual tendency of such belief a8 
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ian inculcates, is to re- 
lax our exertions, in proportion as that 
belief predominates,” Let the name 
of one enlightened Necessitarian be 
yoted in corroboration. Dr Coplestone 
Some, that “ fatalists are ready to 
uote instances of illustrious men, and 
pre of whole sects, under the profes- 
sion of fatalists, who lived exactly as 
other people do.” Here is the testi- 
mony of thousands ; and how does the 
reverend author get rid of these incon- 
venient quotations? he merely says, 
* these illustrious individuals and 
their sects do not really believe what 


profess,” and “ affect to talk like 
vicuphers,” while they “ act as the 


Coplestone’s Enquiry into Necessity and Predestination. 
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vulgar !” Now, really, if the reverend 
doctor had proved his own side of the 
question with the certainty of mathe- 
matical demonstration, this would have 
made a very pretty syllogism, All who 
really believe necessity, relax in their 
exertions,—but t men did not re- 
lax ; therefore, they did not really be- 
lieve necessity. At present, it only’ 
reminds one of the physician in one of 
Voltaire’s tales, who, when somebody 
recovered under treatment which was 
in opposition to his opinion, wrote a 
mphlet to prove that he ought to 
ave died. I am, &c. f 
yA D. 





—__—_ 


MARTIN, THE CARDER, A 


Mar Eptror.—In the summer of 
eighteen hundred and sixteen, when 
a lawless feeling was very general 
throughout Ireland, the counties of 
Westmeath and Longford were par- 
ticularly disturbed. et associa- 
tions were formed, hostile at first, 
more to the landlords and gentry than 
to the government, though, in a little 
time, from factious spirits, it no doubt 
grew into an organized plan of re- 
bellion. The members gave them- 
selves the name of carders, from the 
instrument with which they inflicted 
punishment on their enemies, among 
which were numbered chiefly inform- 
ers, and these who took or let land 
above what they considered the fair 
valuation. Harassed by the unavoid~ 
able distress of the country, and infla- 
med by spokesmen, who had travel- 
led in England in search of harvest 
work, sod had seen, and invidious] 
compared, the comforts of the Englis 
husbandman with their own priva- 
tions, they attributed their ills to 
partial government and oppression. 
a Worse nor I - x ony be,” Ae 

reasoning by whi ey prepare 
Gasacives the what they called a stir. 
Besides, various prophecies and myste- 
rious bodings floated about the country, 
that the reign of protestantism was to 
terminate in the year seventeen ; and an 
Interpretation of the Apocalypse, writ- 
ten by one Walmsey, entitled, Pastori- 
ui’s Christian Church, was spread not 
only by oral accounts, but by the vo- 
lume itself, through the country. All 

ir p » however, were happily 
frustrated by the vigilance of the ma- 


gistrates of the county, Lord C—, 
Captain D——, Captain C——, to 


WEST-MEATHIAN TALE, 


whom the government and the coun- 
try owe much. But I will not enter 
further into political discussion, it be- 
ing merely my purpose to record a no= 
ble trait of Irish character, and a spe- 
cimen of Irish eloquence, somewhat dif. 
ferent from that vulgarly so called. 
Martin was one of the chief of these 
desperadoes, and had signalized him- 
self in taking vengeance on the marked 
men, and in levying far and near vast 
contributions of arms, money being a 
boaty which the fraternity disdained 
to take. One of their attacks was on 
the house of a man named Timms, 
who, retreating up stairs, made a gal- 
lant defence in the garret, killed some 
of them, and wounded Martin. The 
wound, and the loss of blood in conse- 
quence, caused him to faint, unnoticed 
by Timms, as his companions retreat- 
ed. When he came to his senses, still 
parrot 3 as teh he ie ~ 
together without light, he ought 
himself of the best means of coda 
left alone as he was, though unpercei- 
ved, in the room with his enemy ; he 
concluded b Ren Me Bn the 
window, an ing through it, v 
probably not reonllecting the height i 
was from the ground. His back was 
broken, it seems, by the fall, yet he 
contrived to roll himself over the gar- 
den, till he was taken by some of his 
friends, and conveyed to 2 place of se- 
crecy, in one of the Islands of Lough 
Ree. 
He was traced by his blood from the 
place where he fell to where he rolled, 
and every exertion was used to discover 
the lurking place of the wounded man. 
The search was vain for some time, 
till an account was brought to Cap- 
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tain C——, a most active and praise- 
worthy magistrate of that county, of 
Martin’s lying wounded in some of the 
islands the lake. Early in the 
morning the Captain took the revenue 
boat, well-manned, and proceeded on 
his quest. While busied in searching 
one island, he perceived a boat putting 
off from the other, rowed by two wo- 
men, and a head evidently bobbing in 
the stern, the wind being high, and 
the water rough. All hands were call- 
ed to the pursuit; and though the 
boat was but a little a-head, the two 
lasses beat the revenue barge, with its 
eight oars, the whole breadth of the 
lake to the wood of St John’s, where 
dropping Martin “ on dry land, up to 
his neck in the water,” as they them- 
selves would have said, they made 
down the wind, away from the dread- 
ed magistrate. The Captain in vain 
endeavoured to come up with them, 
not to put them in irons, as they sup- 
posed, but to help them from his 
whisky bottle for having ‘so gallantly 
outstripped him. Poor Martin, ne- 


* By clune he meant true,—that he had betrayed nothing ; the expression of “ a clean 
heart,” ‘* a clean conscience,” is very common with them. 
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vertheless, was taken in the oad 


where he had thrown himself ini, 
furze Maia and in spite of the gathe. 
ing of the count le, he was ge. 
ap and at length lodged safe int} 
jail of Mullingar. a 
He was tried, and condemned jg 
but had frequent offers of . 
he would confess and name his assy 
ciates. All solicitations of the kind 
were vain ; he was resolute in ' 
ing none. I was present at his exegg. 
tion ; it took place near the fatal scene 
of his last attack. As he ascended the 
ladder, he turned round to address'the 
assembled crowd, consisting of his od 
friends and accomplices.‘ He 
each with a look of recognition, and 
though pale and ghastly from his hurt 
and sickness, I shall never f the 
impressiveness with which he uttered 
these last words,—* It is a bad bus 
ness, boys, and drop it; but, boys, J 
die clane.” * ; 
Those who know what heroic senti- 
ment is, I leave to form their own 
conclusion. r 


Ld 





FAMILIAR EPISTLES TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 
From an Old Friend with a New Face. 
Letrer II. 
On Anastasius. By——Lord Byron.* 


My rean Kir, | 
I nave been struck with wonder at 
the compassionate review of the three 
new Cantos of Don Juan in your last 
Number. But though you may be 
pardoned in that instance, considering 
the great pains poor Byron has of late 
pears to ay x wpa gi nest 
forgive you for the part you have hi- 
thertg affvctes to play sears the im- 
tor Anastasjus. In a word, Kit, to 
be familiay with you, as our ancient 
friendship fully authorizes me to be, I 
to know how it is that you have 
allowed the soft-headed world to be- 
lieve so long that the aforesaid rascal- 
ly Greek is a legitimate son of “ the 
upholsterer.” You know ag well as I 
go, that the stuff and bam about dedi- 
gating, and not dedicating to Louisa, is 
# piece of quizzical humbug tocajole the 
ibility of the reading public. How 
yron must chuckle at the success of 
the device! I am, however, the more 


angry at the suppression of your wont. 
ed sagacity on this occasion, as the 
work, though full-of a clever innate 
scoundrelism, is really not too 
bad in many of its details, but calep- 
lated to profane many serious and st 
cred things. But what can be said for 
Hope, who having been so laughed at, 
for his skill pee yr po 
sittin rts, and disguises for 
‘tensile, has been heguiled to stand 
godfather to Byron’s abandoned pro- 
geny? He knows that the Thomas 
Hope, who writes so fama 4 
Louisa from Duchess Street, but W: 
name is not ventured on the title-page, 
is meant for him who possesses 9 
many noseless statues and e 
pitchers of antiquity,—and that he has 
as little to say to the composition of 
Anastasius as the Whigs have to the 
hospitalities of the King’s reception 
Ireland. Why he should, therefore, 
assent to the cajolery of taking in the 





* Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek ; written at the close of the eighteenth century: 
Murray, 1820. 


3 vols. London. 
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shlic with this licentious story, is 
eyond my ens. Mr Hope 
: + respectable and decorous gen- 
naling can. write, with some 
sdeavour, passably about chests of 
r hangings, and cushions 
gs soft as his own or an other brains, 
put that he has either the courage or 
er to compile such a work as 
ius, I utterly and entirely deny. 
None but a man who was wy eres of 
previousl possessing some influence 
on Bie opinion would have dared to 
ely out such a book. Mr Hope has 
po'such influence. 
But, not to deal too largely in the ex- 
rat of my general persuasion of the 
I would call ro attention to a 
few circumstances that, I conceive, you 
willallow, constitute strong proofs that 
Anastasius is the production of Byron. 
" In the first place, one of the great 
fatures of the work is an intimate 
knowledge of the localities of many. of 
the scenes, and an easy applicable fa- 
niliarity with the vernacular terms 
for all Greek and Ottoman things, 
grades, and offices. Who ever heard 
of Hope ing any such know- 
? The localities, it is true, might 
be described from books of travels— 
some of them are—but those which 
are so borrowed can be easily discri- 
minated from the allusions to places 
which the author actually visited. 
With respect to the vernacular terms, 
they too inight be obtained from dic- 
tionaries ; but where are such dictiona- 
ties to be found? They have no ex- 
istence in any Pagan, Christian, or 
Mahomedan language. Is it not, then, 
lade that this 5 oi Mage 
e was acquired by the author 
himself? and it & rae4 that Lord 
B during his residence in Tur- 
key, made considerable progress in the 
languages of the country. Besides, it 
is quite in his lordship’s way to em- 
ploy the original names of things in 
scenes where he places his actions. 
No other author has adopted this fa- 
so much on principle ; indeed 
few, from their own knowledge, were 
able to do it with true effect. Is it 
probable that such a man as Hope 
gould so ell sane one of the most 
decided iarities of so peculiar an 
author py ? He is not qualified 
he has neither the minute know- 
kdge, nor is it in his power, or that 
of any other man, through so long a 
story as Anastasius, to take upon him- 
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self such an undeniable criterion of 
identity. ‘Short essays, characteristic 
of the blemishes and originalities of 
writers, have been often well execu- 
ted; but such sports of fancy have 
ever been easily discovered from ge- 
nuine precactone veuienae is al- 
ways obvious. But that any other 
than the original author should be 
able to treat at so, much length, 
and with such circumstantiality, of 
such a variety of things, considering 
them as Byron alone would consi- 
der them, is a supposition too -ab- 
surd to be seriously entertained. It 
would argue a resemblance in mind 
without parallel; or rather, an as- 
sumption of character, more extraor- 
dinary than that transfusion of nature, 
habits, and propensities, which is sup- 
posed to accompany a transfusion of 
the blood of one animal into the veins 
of another. I will as soon believe, that, 
by the operation of transfusion, a frog 
can be made to sing like Catalani, as 
that any nick-knacky gentleman, like 
Hope, could so inhale from Byron's 
works, the spirit of his bold, satirical, 
and libertine genius, as to be able to 
write a book, so like a book of his as 
the work in question. The conception 
of the story, and the general style of 
the narrative, is decidedly like Byron’s 
conceptions and execution. The cha- 
racter, too, of Anastasius, is exactly of 
a piece with Lord Byron’s ; that is, 
with the one which pervades all his 
works, and so charitably considered as 
his own. The spirit of Anastasius is 
that of Don Juan. Would Lord Byron 
have made so obvious a ra fre the 
work of any other artist? The whole 
story seems the chalk sketch of the 
poem ; and Anastasius himself, in his 
riper years, is but another version of all 
the varieties of his Lannie ® poetical 
progeny, from Childe Harold to Beppo. 

s it likely that any other but the ori- 
ginal author would imagine such a cha- 
racter? or rather, have so melted all 
Byron’s characters into one? for Anas- 
tasius is a compilation of all those 
which, under different names, have 
been spoken of as different individuals, 
but which are, in reality, but different 
aspects of the same liberal, licentious, 
learned, brave, impassioned, and mis- 
anthropic being. 

But, to leave generalities, I will now 
proceed to give you a few proofs from 
the work itself, in corroboration of the 
opinion which I have here expressed ; 
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a eral ag + a not 
ormed on ar y 
but from the whole effect of the story, 
—and I appeal to the first chapter, in 
the first instance. To give quotations 
would be ridiculous ; but I request you 
to read it again, and say, if any man 
who had ever enjoyed the solicitudes 
of the tal hearth, and the intima- 
cies of fraternal affection, could have 
conceived such a contemptuous repre- 
sentation of home. That a man who, 
never since the second stage of boy- 
hood, knew properly what home or 
kindred was, might so write and con- 
ceive, is, however, highly probable. 
Home is what mankind have always 
been accustomed to consider as the 
sanctuary of human happiness ; and 
it was natural, that one who owes much 
of his celebrity to his resolute deter- 
mination to see every thing connected 
with the social state, in a different 
point of view from the rest of the 
world, should try the shafts of his sa- 
tire on that which, above all things, 
above even religion itself, has been held 
most sacred and dearest. It was natu- 
ral, that a mind which suffers the sense 
of solitude in cities, and which con- 
templates the fickle ocean as the most 
invariable image of the unchangeable 
divinity, should delineate the state o 
home as one destitute of all regula 
sympathy and habitual affection. That 
Mr Hope would ever have made such 
an attempt, cannot for a moment be 
supposed. He is a domestic animal, 
and has been linked into every descri 
tion of the social ties from his child- 
hood. It never would have entered 
into his head to degrade the cherished 
sentiments which are associated with 
the remembrance of a father’s roof, and 
the light free-hearted intercourse of 
intermingled children. But the case 
is different with Byron ; and it is less 
his fault than his misfortune, that he 
does not feel that reverence for the do- 
mestic reciprocities in which other men 
so muth delight. In him it was a na- 
tural feeling ; and, instead of inspiring 
any atlverse sentiment, it ought to 
make us reflect with sorrow, that a 
mind so ductile to impressions of the 
and fair in moral action, should 
ve been so cast on the world, as to 
imbibe so much of misanthropy and 
spleen. If Hope, that “ prosperous 
gentleman,” is capable of writing such 
an account of a domestic circle, and 
while under feelings which he has 





edopted as homogeneous to his own, 
let him pray nine times a-day, thath 
may never be subjected to the tempt, 
tions of adversity. For what in By 
is spleen, must, in one so entiche 
the gifts of good fortune, be 
less than the innate malice of some tn. 
developed traitor, to all that is social 
and kind in life. 

The second chapter, contains, T con. 
ceive, the ground work of the deseri 
tion, where Don Juan is ted 
as a captive for sale; and this igg 
proof of the identity of the author, 

The third chapter is full of the 
rit and fire of the Giaour, and I would 
refer you to the following , ab 
bearing the strongest traces of Byron's 
abrupt, satirical, and impassionate pen- 
cil; independent altogether of thos 


minute and descriptive touches resp 
ing the dress of the Aan 







none but one who was familiar 
them could have introduced, for they 
are not such things as travellers are at 
all in the practice of recording. Byron 
lived some time among the Albandans, 
he had two of them in his service, and 
in different parts of his declared works 
shews the most thorough knowledge 
of their customs and characteristics. 
Hope knows nothing about them per- 
sonally. 


“* My great ambition had been to take’ 
prisoncr,—to possess a slave. I therefore 
left the disabled man, as secure, to hisown 
meditations, and with my biggest voice 
called to his companion to surrender, 
Luckily he did not even look round at the 
stripling who addressed him ; but present. 
ly leaping down a little eminence, disap- 
peared in a thicket, where I thought it 
prudent to give up the hazardous chase. , 

*¢ IT nowreturned to the fellow whom I had 
left writhing on the ground, apparently at 
the last gasp ; and when sufficiently near, 
lest there should still lurk about him some 
latent spark of life, which might only wait 
to spend itself in a last home thrust, swift- 
ly sprung forward, and, for fear of foul 
play, put an extinguisher upon it, ere I 
ventured to take any other liberties with 
his person. This done, I deliberately pro- 
ceeded to the work of spoliation. Witha 
hand all trembling with joy, I first took 
the silver-mounted pistols, and glitteri 
poniard, and costly yatagan ; I next 
lected the massy knobs of the jacket, and 
clasps of the buskins, and still more valu. 
able sequins lying perdue in the foldsof 
the sash ; and lastly, feeling my 
for plunder increase in proportion as it Was 
gratified, thought it such a pity to leave 
any part of so showy an attire a prey to 

18 
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wel.) 
that I undressed the dead man 


«When, however, the business which 
mgaged all my attention was entirely achie- 
ed, and that human body, of which, in 
the eagerness for its spoil, I had only thus 
far noticed the separate limbs one by one, 
as I str them, all at once struck my 
sight in its full dimensons, as it lay naked 
before me ;—when I contemplated that fine 
athletic frame, but a moment before full of 
life and vigor unto its fingers’ ends, now 
rendered an insensible corpse by the ran- 
dom shot of a raw youth whom in close 
combat its little finger might have crushed, 
Jcould not help ing, mixed with my 
gultation, a sort of shame, as if for a 
cowardly advantage obtained over a supe- 
rior being; and, in order to make a kind 
of tonement to the shade of an Epirote— 
ofa kinsman—I exclaimed with outstretch- 
édhands, ‘ Cursed be the paltry dust which 
turns the warrior’s arm into a mere engine, 
and striking from afar an invisible blow, 
carries no one knows whence to no 
one knows whom ; levels the strong with 
the weak, the brave with the dastardly ; 
enabling the feeblest hand to wield its 
lightning, makes the conqueror slay 
without anger, and the conquered die with- 
out glory i ” 
What follows this fine and animated 
is one of those freaks which 
alone would have ventured to 
indulge. Voltaire is the only other 
writer that, after such impassioned 
eloquence, would have been so cruelly 
playfully as to add this— 


“On the very point of departing after 
this sort of expiatory effusion, with my 
heavy but valuable trophy huddled on my 
batk, the thought struck me that I might 
incur @ suspicion of sporting plumes not 
Wi own, unless I brought my vouchers. 

ith that view I began detaching from 
my Arnaoot’s shaggy skull both the ears, 
as for the remainder of the head, 
when I should be at leisure to fetch it; 
but considering how many gleaners stalked 
the harvest field, and that if I lost my own 
head, none other might be found to make 
me amends, I determined to take at once 
al I meant to keep. The work was a 
tough one, and the operator at best still a 
bungler, but I succeeded at last ;—and 
now, in an ecstacy of delight, though al- 
most afraid to look at my bundle, I return- 
ei to our party—for ever cured, by an al- 
Most instantaneous transition to temerity, 
of every sentiment of fear. Indeed such 
remained for some time the ferment of my 
spirits, that, while I carried my load on 
oearm, I kept brandishing my sword with 

other, still eager to lay about me, and 
to cat down whomsoever I met.” 


Vou. X, 


- Letter 1B. On Anastasius, by ——~ Lord Byron. 


The description of the a to 
Constanti from the tis 
could only have been made by one who 
had yseen that ificent view. 
Byron sailed up the Hellespont in an 
English frigate, and Anastasius is re- 
presented to have performed the voy 
age in a Turkish man-of-war. 

The description which Anastasius 
gives of his employment at the arsenal 
of Constantinople, is clever and inge- 
nious ; but it wants those little inci- 
dents which actual experience would 
have given, while it shews that the 
author's eye was acquainted with the 
localities of the place. Hope might, 
therefore, have written the account of 
the employments, but he could not 
have so spoken of the localities. 

An actual and familiar acquaintance 
with the situation and environs of the 
arsenal, such as no literature nor paint- 
ing could give, was requisite to enable 
the author to speak of it as Anasta- 
sius speaks. In the same chapter the 
whole adventure with Theophania is 
full of the frolics of Byron’s pen ; and 
his dismissal by Maroyeni could have 
been written by no other. “ In the 
twinkling of an eye the whole Fanar 
was informed of thé secretary’s dis- 

ace ;—only it was ascribed to m 

ving, with a pistol in one hand, an 
a sword in the other, made such pro- 
posals to Madame la Droguemane, as 
she could not possibly listen to ——, 
from her husband’s elerk.” 

The adventure with the Jew is full 
of absurdity, but it is redeemed from 
contempt by the rich embroidery of 
imagination which is thrown over the 
grossest improbabilities. All Byron’s 
stories are of this sort ; they are either 
wild, wonderful, or absurd. His exu«- 
berant fancy alone makes them inte-~ 
resting and beautiful. The death of 
the Parsée is such, that none but him- 
self could have fancied and so descri- 
bed. 


* One evening, as we were returning 
from the Blacquernes, an old woman 
threw herself in our way. and _ taki 
hold of my master’s garment, di 
him almost by main force after her into a 
mean-looking habitation just by, where lay 
on a couch, apparently at the last gasp, a 
man of foreign features.. ‘ I have brought 
a physician,’ said the female to the patient, 
‘ who, perhaps, may relieve you.” * Why- 
will you’, answered he faintly, * still per- 
sist to feel idle hopes! I have lived an out- 
cast: suffer mie at least to die in piece ; nor 
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disturb my last moments by vain illusions. 
My soul pants to rejoin the supreme Spi- 
rit ;, arrest not its flight : it would only be 
delaying my eternal bliss !’ 

‘ As the stranger spoke these words— 
which struck pike PE mor yaaa pa to 
make him sus: i essional grimace 
—the last oe dn eattin sun darted 
across the casement of the window upon his 

e, yet swarthy features. Thus visited, 

e seemed for a moment to revive. ‘ I have 
always,’ said he, ‘ considered my fate as 
connected with the great luminary that 
rules the creation. I have always paid it 
due worship, and firmly believed I could 
not breathe my last whilst its rays shone 
upon me. Carry me therefore out, that I 
may take my last farewell of the heavenly 
ruler of my earthly destinies !” 

“¢ We all rushed forward to obey the 
mandate: but, the stairs being too narrow, 
the woman only opened the window, and 
placed the dying man before it, so as to 
enjoy the view of the glorious orb, 
just in the act of dropping beneath the ho- 
rizon. He remained a few moments in 
silent adoration ; and mechanically we all 
joined him in fixing our eyes on the object 
of his worship. It set in all its splendour ; 
and when its golden disk had entirely dis- 
appesred, we looked round at the Parsee. 

e too had sunk into everlasting rest.” 


In the sixth chapter, the account of 
the Bagnio is rich in all the peculi- 
arities of Byron’s impartial and mis- 
anthropic satire. The comparison with 
hell might have occurred to any other 
mind, even to Furniture Hope's, for 
a hell upon earth is a vulgar enough 
idea ; but those ialties of morose 
reflection, which scowl throughout the 
picture, could only have presented 
themselves to one accustomed to con- 
template the inward workings of guilt, 
and the physiognomy of passion, ren- 
dered sullen in its energies by defeat 
or disappointment. Mackari is evi- 
dently the Corsair. Hope certainly 
might have copied the portrait, but 
could he or any other have done so in 
a manner which in many points tran- 
scends the original, and that too in 

ints which seem only such as the 

author could have imagined and 
brought forward ; and who but By- 
ron could have embodied that sublime 
im nation of the plague? 
e story of Anagnosti is told 
ite as Byron would tell such a story, 
ut in this he might have been imita- 
ted, and I should not lay on it much 
‘stress, were it not for one little touch 
at the conclusion, in which the ill-fa- 
ted dancer expresses his presentiment 
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of misfortune from his friends, Ther. 
a sort of evidence to which thet 
becomes subject, that cannot be 
lysed by reason ; and in all B 
works you may see how 
he is liable to be affected by that] 
of inexplicable evidence. He tes 
things happening together which hg 
no connection with each other, hy 
they come so often that at last heeon. 
siders them as united, and the one 
an index to the other. This curious 
mysticism has certainly in principles 
great affinity to superstition. Tt is 
analogous to the chambermaid’s faith 
in the dregs of the tea-cup, and to 


mm 


astrologer’s credulity in the aspect of 
the stars ; but being more general, it 
seems more poetical, thou, Bit is not 
more philosophical. Inthe littlesketeh 
of Anagnosti, it is employed with 
thetic effect, and even made oak 
cive to an impression, not far short of 
the sublimity associated with: idess 
of fate and destiny. The use which 
the author of Anastasius makes of it, 
is precisely such as Byron would have 
made ; for the sentiment on which it is 
founded being familiar to his mind, 
it does not occur to him to use it as an 
agent of any particular consequence, 
It is only episodically introduced in 
the story. Had any other’ author got 
hold of the same idea with the: same 
fullness of grasp, he would have em- 
loyed it as the main spring, in all pro- 
bility, of the tale. It is howevers 
feeling of a peculiar mind ; and until 
Hope can be shewn to possess a mind 
framed and constituted like Byron's, 
I shall never believe that he can feel 
like him, in this respect, even 
he could write as richly, and di 
as well. , 
The farther I proceed in the work, 
the evidences so thicken upon me, that 
I fear you cannot afford to give Toot 
and verge enough for half I have 
to say.— Whenever the author treats 
of any passion or feeling, the hand of 
Byron is visible; but where he at 
tempts to imitate the freedom and non 
chalance of Le Sage, his Gil Blas sinks 
into absurdity. ‘The story of the 
lish Button-maker is an instance. It 
is quite improbable that any ma 
would have submitted to be so mark- 
ed in the forehead, and yet make nd 
effort to revenge an insult so indelible 
It is in such endeavours to 
with other characters, that the at 
of Anasiasius shews he can write 
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an. individual, and that individual, 
fhevrt of person which the charitable 
‘conceive Lord Arron to be. But you 
rll say, that in this instance, I try to 
‘prove too much, and that, had Byron 
BF ie suthor of Anastasius, the in- 
cident of a man branded for life with 
ineffaceable ignominy, wasexactly such 
a character as would have drawn forth 
all the terrible powers of his genius in 
its fiercest and most implacable mood. 
True—Had Byron been describing the 
of such a man—But he was 

there writing as Anastasius; and be~ 
cause he could not go out of his assu- 
med character to express the feelings of 
the disgraced and dishonoured wretch, 
hegets rid of him by making him quit 
Constantinople ; and I think you must 
owledge, that there was, in this 
sion, an admirable instance of good 


taste. 

The opening of the 11th chapter 
reminds me of the gaudy description 
in Childe Harold, of Sunday in Lon- 
don and Seville. Compare these, I 
uest, and say if it is likely that two 
rent authors would have thought 
so similarly on the same topic ; for we 
cannot suppose that the author of such 
awork as Anastasius would have con- 
descended to become so palpable a 
plagiarist from a poem so well known 
as Childe Harold. But if Byron and 
that person are one and the same, the 
thing is natural enough. He only re- 

ts himself, under the moditying 
influences of the local circumstances 
of a different scene. 

It is, however, needless to refer to 
particular instances ; the reader at all 
acquainted with Byron’s manner of 
thinking, must trace his mind in every 
page of Anastasius, even though the in- 
idents and expressions bore little re- 
semblance to those of his other works. 
But I cannot refrain from noticing one 
circumstance that I think curious. 
You remember, in his Letter concern- 
ing Bowles, the antagonist of Pope’s 
poetical and moral reputation, that 
there is a description of a storm off 
Tenedos, or thereabouts, in the Archi- 

The coincidence is somewhat 
remarkable, that Anastasius should 
describe a storm in the same place ;— 
wi it would seem as if the author 

placed himself on board one of 


the little barks that Byron describes 
in his letter as scudding before the 
oo Could this coincidence be acci- 
ental? I pass over the account of 


- Letter II. On Anastasius, by —— Lord Byron. 
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the attempt to drown the Jew, and 


the subsequent robbery. It is. a fic- 
tion, — e all Byron’s fictions, 


improbable ; but so well sustained b 
the force of his wit and genius, that it 
acquires that air of impossible proba- 
bility which constitutes one of the 
most powerful sources of the interest 
of his remarkable productions. 

I have already told you, that those 
descriptions which the author has 
drawn from his own observations may 
be easily discovered from the more 
elaborate, which he has formed from 
books of travels; and the account of 
the ruins of Rhodes, is an instance of 
the latter. He has evidently never 
been there; no particular feature of 
the place is mentioned, but only vague 
moral reflections, a little too sentimena 
tal for the character of Anastasius, 
but very like those of Childe Harold 
at Athens. The whole, indeed, of the 
voyage to Egypt, and the subsequent 
descriptions of that country, of Pales« 
tine, and of Arabia, partake of this 
vague and general character. Here and 
there, it is true, a little picturesque 
incident is introduced ; but it belo: 
not to the permanent features of the 
scenery, and is evidently employed to 
give animation to a narrative, whieh, 
without something of the sort, would 
be lumbering and lifeless. 

The historical disquisitions concern~ 
ing the Mamelukes, and the political 
and statistical disquisitions, I pass over 
altogether ; they may be written by 
Byron himself, or they may be the tri- 
butary contributions of Hobhouse. I 
have not read them, To me they are 
as appalling as the Osmanlee’s simile 
of the Nile was to Anastasius himself. 
You must, however, have been struck 
with the remarkable omission of the 
pyramids and ancient architecture of 
Egypt. Had the author ever been in 
that on is it probable, that in 
placing his hero in familiar situations, 
—in fhe Castle of Cairo, for exam- 
ple,—he would have omitted to repre- 
sent him under the influence of the 
feelings, which the superb views from. 
the windows of the audience-chamber 
of the castle never fail to awaken ? He 
does not even allude to it: while at 
Constantinople, he appears, as it were, 
at home ; in Cairo, he seems to have 
no points of local reference, nothing 
which shews he has ever been there. 

Where the author of Anastasius 
sticks to his own story; he is amiu- 









sing, lively, and sometimes more ; but, 
‘where he mingles up his adventures 
with details from Mouradgea d’Oh- 
sson’s History of Turkey, he is as tire- 
oy th as the old Armenian i 

the way, Kit, it argues very little 
for the lore of our reviewing tribes, 
that none of them have noticed how 
much of a free-booter Anastasius is, 
with to the work alluded to. 
Nobody filches so bravely from others 
as Byron,—few can so well afford to 
» A. ory have the courage to be so 


The description of the Arabian wiz- 
zard is whimsical, but improbable ; 
and the Hee om is altogether errone- 
ous, in the circumstances of the back 
| eae and still life. It is drawn 

the caricatures of a European 
fortune-teller, and lacks the uncouth 
enthusiasm that is mingled with the 
tensions of the true Arabian astro- 

. The introduction of an astro- 
nomical globe into the arcanum of a 
fortune-teller in Djedda, is sufficient 
to prove how little the author, from 
his own knowledge, knew of the coun- 
try. But, nevertheless, the hand of 
Byron is manifest in the vigour of the 
painting, and his genius is heard in 
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the albacadabra ravings of the'chag 
ters. I must refer to the’ 
oe - met bee. volume for { 
rmer, while attention ty 
what I consider one JF the i 
ble biases of Byron’s mind. He 
speaking, it is true, here i ; 
but it is curious that he should» 
speak: “ In the opinion of Malek 
says Anastasius, “ every stone, bear, 
and plant, on the surface of the 
resumed most unwarrantably tom 
e with our destiny. Nothing, 
mated or inanimate, could be named, 
which exerted not over our a 
mysterious influence. From every 0g. 
currence, however trivial, some omen 
might be extracted, if one only knew 
the way.” ‘This is said in joke; but 
elsewhere, the author, Lord ’ 
propounds the same idea seriously. Ig 
it probable that any other but himself 
would have done so? Yous 
But my paper leaves me, at present, 
no further room ; perhaps, on some! 
other occasion, I may resume the sth- 
ject. Mean time, I remain, your» 
OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW PACE 


Gordon's Hotel, Albemarle Street, 
August 29, 1821. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF COLUMBUS SECUNDUS. 
-CuarTer XL 
THE FISH MARKET. 
Fine partens ! Fine ster” BY !—-There’s a pair 
ru my word for.—Tak a chappin mair 
Oo’ gude mussels, too :—I thank ye leddy. 
Quick flounders, mem ! better ye ne’er made ready. 
—Are ye for lobsters, sir ?—-See there’s a beauty : 


Gi’e me your bode ?—there’s ane I’m sure will suit ye. 
—Young gentleman !—come here, my bonny man ! 


Be 


To offer saxpence 


are = a maiden skate ?—nae better can 
il’'d.— A vq map ! go, ye’re no that blate 
‘or a maiden skate ! : 


The broo ot’s worth to ony ane the siller : 
I ken your leddy—sae just tak it till her. 


Ars you a thrifty housewife, ma- 
dam ?—Yes, sir, I flatter myself I at- 
tempt to be so.—Then go to the fish- 
market. Are ial to the luxu- 
ries of the table, sir ?—Visit the fish- 
market then by all means. Do you 
take pleasure in noticing the varieties 
of human character, and the display of 
human passions ?—Go, buy, study, 
saunter, meditate in the fish-market of 
Edinburgh. There you will hear fi- 


The Flowers of Edinburgh. 


gures of speech, which never enter- 
ed into the heads of a Demosthenes or 
a Cicero,—of a Burke or an Erskine, 
and find similies in daily use, which 
neither Shakespeare nor Milton ever 
dreamt of. Are you a 


you love to see the different costumes 
of this world’s inhabitants ? Take your’ 
pencil or your crayons, and study, Te. 
side, in the fish-market. In fine, do 


you wish at- little expence- to acquire 
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ledge of the world ; to see the 
ar etions of the hanes heart 
in their very grossness, let 
your steps often be ted to the 
market of fishes of the good town of 
Fdinburgh. There you will meet the 
rich and the poor,—the old and the 
—the "oe mem and the spend- 
thrift,—the shopkeeper and his jour- 
,——the mistress and her ser- 
vant, jostling one another and joining 
to form a motley crowd, which can- 
not be eled in any other place ; 
while the fish cadies and the fisher- 
women in the congregated noises of 
their diversified modes of speech, give 
a finer idea of the confusion of Babel 
than can be elsewhere acquired. 
Come awa, hinny, and see what 
re for the day ;” said my good friend 
Nally Speldins, as I waned, the range 
ofcreels with shell-fish. “ Here’s twa 
rock-partens I can recommend ;—ye’ll 
no find their marrow in the market 
theday ; just find the weight o’ them.” 
= No partens to-day, Nelly,” an- 
swered I.—‘‘ My bonny man,” said 
another venerable friend, whose ruddy 
face has long been familiar to market- 
makers,—‘* My bonny man,” said she, 
as she came running up to me with a 
handful of scallops, “‘ did you ever 
see the like o” thae clams ?”—“ Th 
seem very fine indeed, Christy, but 
don’t want any to-day.” My coat at 
this moment was pulled from behind, 
andon looking round, Grizzel Thomson 
accosted me with “ Mr Columbine ! 
Mr Columbine! I’ve a hunder fine 
oysters picket out and laid by for you.” 
—“What’s the price to-day, Grizzy?” 
said I.—* Only four shillings the hun- 
der, sir ;—whare’s your cadie ?>—hae 
gotten a tan to haud them ?” 
y arm was now gently touched in 
another direction by Pi Buckies, 
who said in a half whisper, “ Mr 


Currantbush, ye’re no to gang past me posed 


for oysters—ye tell’d me to k n- 
dores for you, and here’s fast we fim. 
der that I kept back frae Charlie Oman, 

aye gies me sixpence mair for 


very body has read the fable of 
the ass between two bundles of hay : 
and I found myself at this mo- 
ment in a similar predicament. M 
suitors, seeing my irresolution, eac 
was to have my fiat on the bar- 


eager 
gain. “ The gentleman aye deals wi’ 
me,” said P 
the younger of the two.—‘ 


» who was by much 
e lien 
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jade, he spoke to me first,” replied 
Grizzel.—“ Look at thae again, Mr 
Currantbush,” P subsumed.— 
“ hag mine, Mr Columbine,” re- 
to rs Grizzy, hastily opening a 
large oyster, and holding A in item 
tive gravy up to my mouth; while 
this elegant appeal to my organs of 
taste rendered a reference of the same 
kind imperative on the part of Mrs 
Peggy. I was now pretty much in 
the same dilemma, in the decision of 
the comparative merits of an oyster, 
as Mr Paris of old, when besieged by 
the three goddesses who claimed the 
prize of beauty ; and not to make an 
invidious distinction between my two 
friends, I took an oyster in each hand 
from the rivals, and, had-my mouth 
been large enough, or the capacity of 
my throat allowed, I should have swal- 
lowed both at once to evince my im- 
partiality. I dispatched both in an 
interval so short, however, that I am 
unable at this moment to say which 
had the priority in running the race 
into my stomach; and to end the 
conference I said, in my gravest man- 
ner, “ I'll tell you what I'll do, Griz- 
zel: You offered me your oysters 
first.” —** That’s God’s truth, the ca- 
die heard me,” said Grizzel.—* But 
Mr Currantbush, ye gart me promise 
to keep ye gude anes,” interrupted 
Mrs Peggy.—** Haud your tongue ye 
haverel, and let the gentleman speak,” 
said Mrs Grizzel.—‘* Go you claver- 
ing auld fool,” retorted Peggy, “‘ I ken 
as weel how to serve a gentleman as 


ou. 
’ All this while I could not get ina 
word, and turned my head to the one 
side and to the other, as the calls on my 
attention were bandied about from 
side to side. But seeing little pros- 
pect of a speedy termination to the 
statement of the case, I again inter- 
- * You offered me your oysters 
first, Grizzel ; count me out half a 
hundred.” —** Half a hunder oys~ 
ters!” said Grizzel, with a face in 
which astonishment was painted,— 
half a wen ph oom Na, I win- 
na affront your leddy by sending hame 
half a hunder oysters to your house. 
I winna affront ye, Mr Columbine, 
whether ye pay me or no.”—‘ Well, 
let it be a hundred then,” said I.— 
«¢ Yes, sir,” said Grizzel, her face as- 
suming its wonted placability—“ Yes, 
sir; Cadie! Isbel !—Is nae blind Is- 
bel yourcadie, MrColumbine?”—“*And 
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Peggy,” said I, turning to the other 
nymph, who during the latter part of 
the transaction looked disappointment 

nified, ‘* Peggy, I'll take a hun- 
are one, you Vikowise.”—* You're 
very good, sir,” answered Peggy; 
** yell no find mine’s the warst bar- 
gain.”—‘ But. recollect this both of 
you,” continued I, “ I will give no 
more than three shillings the hun- 
dred ; it is quite enough in all con- 
science.” —* ee shillings!” cried 
Mrs Grizzel, putting her hands in the 
mass of petticoats in which her pock- 
ets were enyeloped ; “ three shillings ! 
~~ye's no get my oysters for three 
shillings the day.”—‘ Three shillings, 
and the oysters sae scarce !” ejaculated 
Mrs Peggy. ‘ It may be enough for 
Grizzy Tamson’s oysters, but ye’s ne’er 
get mine for that price.”—‘‘ Very 
well,” said I, “‘ I don’t want them ; I 
would rather not buy any ;” and I 
turned to go away. “‘ Hear me! come 
back, MrColumbine,” exclaimed Griz- 
zel; ‘ I'll tak your siller for handsel, 
but ye maun pit anither sixpence 
till’t.”"—‘* Not one farthing more,” re- 
plied I.—‘* Weel, weel, a wilfu’ man 
maun aye hae his will,” said Grizzel, 
moralizing upen the occasion.—< As 
mine’s.in your tankard ye may tak 
mine's too,” said Peggy, with a self- 
eangptalatory srnile ** but mind ye’re 
awn me a shilling the morn.” 

Blind Isbel got the oysters, and up 
stairs we went to the principal part of 
the market. At the top of the stair 
I was recognized by Kate Lugworm, 
who came to me with a face of intport- 
ance, and in.a half whisper said, “ I’ve 
gotten the cats the day for you, Mr 
Combsbrush ; there’s just sax o’ them ; 
and the eman fought twa hours 
this mornin’ before he could get them 
out o’ the nets.—Ye'll no grudge me 
a shillin the piece for them,’—“ A 
shilling a piece for sea cats, Katherine; 
that is a great deal too much. I haye 
often bought them for twopence.”— 
«| Ah, but sir, ye ken they're no to 
be had every day, and they’re very de- 
structionfu’ to the nets. I’ve gotten 
half a crown for them before now frae 
Mr Wilson and Mr Neill the Natu- 
rals o’ the Vermin Society in the 
College for speciments. But come and 
see them, and I’m sure ye'll no grudge 
the siller.” I went to the stand ac- 
cordingly, and saw the ugly animals, 
which, however hideous in appear- 
ance, I beg to recommend to lovers of 
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good eating: ‘‘ See sic beauties,” » 
Katherine ; “ a’ loupin ; ev 
them will be three pund w 
there’s nae cats in the market 
but my ain. I’m sure after their 
are cuttit aff they'll mak a dish, 
lord.” —* As you have taken the 
ble to offer them to me, Mrs K; 
rine,” said I, “ you know Tam at 
word, I shall give you two shilling 
for the half dozen.’”——— 


Our bargain was here interrupt 
by the arrival of a Frenchman, a 


gentleman with “ spectacles on n 
who, on surveying the fish on 
rine’s table, exclaimed, “. Vat | 
devil! are dese poissons —fishes, 
is, I mane, goot voman?”—* Pojson, 
Sir!—Na, they’re nae mair. poi 
than ony fish in the market:— 
that eats paddocks need na be 
for sea-cats, I think.—But that 
head ye’re looking at, (for the F 
man had fixed his eyes ver Wi 
ly upon this article,) I'll gie you 
eap—ye'll get it for saxpenee.’= 
** Mon Dieu! a sixpence for dat head 
of cod ; dat is trop cher, my, goot 
man, e much too dear; but J. 
for de head give twopence ;—or if 
give me dis tail alone ta head, all i 
one bargain, den ver vell ; I vill, 
for one penny more, dat. is all. 
“ Weel, weel, tak them, an.nae mair 
about it, Whare’s your cadie, or hae 
you a clout?” Stop un little, my 
goot voman,” said the French 
spreading a dirty pocket handk 
which he drew from a ridicule in his 
hand ; “ stop un little time, my mis, 
tress, till I put de fish in dis ridignle>” - 
and having finished stuffing them. 
tilated fragments of the cod-fish info 
the little basket, he paid his three 
pence and went away,—not, however, 
without turning back several , times 
to look at the dog-fish, and mutteri 
as he went along, “ Vat’ ugly 
dat poisson, ugly devil certainement, 
‘* Now that man’s awa, I'll tell you 
Mr Combsbrush, ye’s get the cats fr 
three shillings,” said Katherine, “and 
I'll gie you half a dozen o’ thae flukes 
to the bargain.” —‘* No, no,” replied 
I, “ that won’t do, Katherine; I won't 
give more than two shillings—not one 
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farthing.” —‘‘ Eh, I canna. tak that, 
sir; but mak it saxpence mair, and 
they’re yours—it’ll aye be a dram, to 
me.”—** No, can’t do it ;” and I was 
proceeding along to another stall,.as 
the only means of hastening the-cal: 
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ri ywed me to go so far, re 
wal cork back, that I was more than 
' ined to return and take the 
fish at her own price, when her voice 
sounded like a bugle through the mar- 
ket, “Hy, sir !—Hy, Mr Combsbrush ! 
re no gaun till leave me for a sax- 
ence? Come here and tak the fish— 
we manna be ower hard.—Isbel, haud 
your basket.”—I returned again to the 
yal, haying, as I conceived, gained 
iy point ; and Katherine was in the 
act of putting the cats in the basket 
1M ike woman’s shoulder, when I 
ht 1 perceived that she had 
the fish I saw on her table 
for smaller ones. As this is a com- 
non trick in the market, I made no 
secret of my suspicions, and taxed her 
roundly for the imposition. ‘ You 
are ower auld farrent, ra bonnie man, 
I'see; ye'll scarcely let poor folk live 
fow-a-days ;” and upon my insisting 
for others, she produced out of a creel, 
where were some dozens of the same 
animals, the identical fish which she 
had exhibited on her table when I first 
accosted her. 
~ Blind Isbel and I now proceeded to 
astall opposite, where haddocks were 
the chief fish exposed to sale. A lady 
was at this time cheapening a few of 
them. “ I'll gie you a dizzen o’ nice 
anes for twa arog mem.”—‘* Two 
thillings !” replied the lady ; “ 1 would 
give you a shilling for them, provided 
rit were new caught, but they don’t, 
I think, seem very fresh.”—‘ Fresh, 
mem ! they were ta’en out o’ the sea 
this mornin’; ye surely dinna ken 
caller fish when ye see them. Look 
at that,” said she, putting a slimy 
thumb in the opening of the gills, to 
shew their untarnished redness. The 
fish, notwithstanding the honest wo- 
man’s asseverations, had certainly been 
kept a day or two, and were not just 
such haddocks as a connoisseur would 
have purchased. The lady looked 
doubtingly for a moment, and then 
having made up her mind, shook her 
, and removed to another stall. 
My friend the fishwife, as she was re- 
tiring, began a soliloquy, in which, 
(like many of my friends in the theatre 


When speaking aside), she said, loud 
enough to be—heard by the lady, 
“ Stinkin’ fish !—go, that’s a gude ane. 
I wish ye may be as caller yoursel.— 
Stinkin’ haddies !—lingle-tail’d jade, 
for a’ your silks !—No fresh !—clap a 
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kail-blade to your ain end, ma leddy !”’ 
—‘ You are in a monstrous passion 
to-day, Nelly,” said I; “what's the 
matter ?”—* Naething at a’, sir, but . 
for folk comin’ to the market that dis- 
na ken fish when they see them. They 
had better be playing their pianos at 
hame. I like best to deal wi’ gentle- 
men. ‘Come, see what ye're.for the 
day, and [ll mak ye right :—are ye 
for a rawn fluke, or a nice maiden 
skate >—See what a beauty, I’m sure 
this ane’s just a medicine. If ye want 
it ye'll get it fora shilling; I’m sure 
ye canna ca’ that dear.”—* I’ll give 
you sixpence for the skate,” said I.— 
*« Saxpence!—do ye think I steal 
them? Thae’s no fish ye’re buyin— 
thae’s mens’ lives! Saxpence for the 
haill skate,—the broo o’t will do ye 
a crown’s worth o’ gude. But ye'll 
maybe be wantin something mair, sae 
just tak it. I havena drawn a sax- 
pence the day yet. Will ye no tak 
that turbot ?’ 

** If ye’re for a turbot, come to me,” 
said a laughing-faced woman at the 
next stall, “ and ye’ll get your pick o’ 
sax.” The choice of six turbots was 
not to be neglected, and I stept on a 
few paces. “‘ Ay, ay, gang your wa’s, 
—she likes gentlemen, and can sell ye 
somethingelse if ye want it.” —** Haud 
roe ill-tongue, Tibby,—there’s nae- 

y fashin wi’ you ;—your tongue’s 
nae scandal; a’body kens that,” an- 
swered Jenny Flukemouth. “ 'Truth’s 
nae scandal,” replied Tibby ; “ I was 
never catched at the back o' the houses 
as ye was, wi Johnny Crabshell, an- 
ither woman’s man ; that’s nae secret. 
Fy for shame, ye light-headed taupy ; 
ca’ me a liar for that if ye dare,” said 
Tibby, challenging contradiction, and 
setting her arms akimbo, while her 
elbows and head were projected in de- 
fiance. ‘I’m no ca’in you ony thing 
that ye’re no kent to be, ye randy 
woman that ye are. I never was 
carried hame in a cart frae the Fish- 
wives’ Causeway fu’; nor fell ower 
my ain creel at Jock’s Lodge, as some 
ither folk hae done, mind that,” said 
Jenny, cresting her head, and 1&king 
a triumph. And then addressing me, 
said, “ See sic turbots, sir; I sell’d 
Bailie Mucklekite the neibor o’ this 
ane, for half-a-guinea, no a quarter 0” 
an hour ago.” Tibby was pluck, how- 
ever, and had determined not te give 
up the contest. Coming close up to 
her younger antagonist, in the attitude 
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above described, and putting her very 
red weather-beaten so close to 
Jenny’s that their noses almost touch- 
ed, she broke out like a torrent, “ Did 
ye say I was fou, ye limmer ?—will ye 
tell me sesh pr to my face, and I 

rug the mutch aff your head, ye—ye 
—impudence that you are.”—‘ What 
I have said 1’ll no unsay for you: gang 
and mind your ain stand, and no maka 
noise here,” said Jenny, with more com- 
mand of temper. But Tibby, whoseem- 
ed determined to provoke aquarrel, and 
whose fers appeared only to want 
a reasonable excuse to fly at the head- 
dress of her antagonist, urged the dis- 
pute with increasing energy of speech. 
*€ De’il be in ma feet gin I stir a step 
till I mak ye eat back your words, ye 
liein’ besom. Me fou!—whan was I 
seen fou, ye light-headed hizzie ?— 
tell me that again if ye dare.” —‘ Gang 
awa, woman, and no provoke me,” 
said Jenny, pushing her gently aside 
by the shoulders ; “ let’s sell our fish 
first, and flyte after.” Tibby’s wrath 
needed only this last attempt to raise 
it to its utmost pitch. “ Ye'll offer 
to shoot me, ye little worth quean !— 
ye'll offer to lift your hand to ane that 
might be your mither!”—and she flew 
with open talons at the chequered 
handkerchief which, tied under the 
chin, forms the characteristic head- 
dress of the ladies of the Fish-market, 
and tore it off in an instant. Jenny, 
to recover her head appurtenances, 
instantly flew at the offender, and a 
struggle ensued, in which Jenny’s 
strength seemed more than an over- 
match for Tibby’s modes of defence. 
Tibby retreated backwards, keepin 

her hold, and Jenny followed vith 
dishevelled hair, both struggling till 
Mrs Tibby reached the verge of a large 
tub full of dirty water, used in clean- 
ing fish ; and fishwomen no more 


ing 
than others being provided with eyes 





Cuapter XII. 
Being the Chapter of Blunders. 


Bulls in an Irishman are not a wonder ; 
- But cautious Scotsmen seldom make a blunder. 


I Hap now got oysters, a maiden 
skate (gentle readers, never buy other 
than a maiden skate), six dog-fish, a 
turbot, ard a lobster, and was going 
along the market on my return home, 
taking a peep at the stalls as I passed, 
when whom should I meet but Mrs 
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at their backs, she tumbled : fair 
to the tub, and Jenny above her, 
The immense package of pettion 
inereasing her naturally not over-sm 
shape,an che weightof harant ronist’s 
person, pressed ‘libby so. closely ints 
the tub, that she was as in > of 
motion as if she had formed an integ 
ral part of it. Jenny now recovers 
her head-deckings, and having hastj 
adjusted them, came back to the gale 
of the turbot, amidst cries from he 
companions of “‘ Weel done, Jenny!= 
weel done, my woman !—gie the iff 
tongued jade a good sousing in her ai 
dirty water. Every body has ther 
failings, and ye’re nae waur than 
ither.”"—‘‘ That randy’s put me 
thegagnithes, | said she to me, “andng 
to keep you langer waiting, ye. sall 
get ap a of the turbots for : 
shillings, sir.”——“‘ No, Jenny, [7] 
give no more than seven,—not a penny 
more will I give, and I must have @ 
lobster to the bargain—I’ll rather take 
my chance of going round the et,” 
—* Hoot, you'll surely mak it eight 
See to that lobster, look at the rawn, 
its worth half-a-crown itself—but I'm 
out o’ breath wi’ that outrageous wo. 
man,” said Jenny.—‘‘ Only seven for 
the whole, Jenny, take or want” 
— Weel, I'll just take your bode; 
but mind ye’re awin me @ ling,” 
said she, putting the turbot and lo 
ster into Blind Isbel’s basket. I now 
retreated from the scene of 
Tibby, being relieved from her wage 
sant situation with no small difficulty, 
by the assistance of two of her coms 
panions, was shaking her dripping 
vestments, and threatening vengearas 
“* J’ll- mind you, my woman, w. 
get to Fisherraw; ye’re no done 
this yet ; I'll learn ye till use @ W0s 
man that might be your mither in sie 
@ way as this.” 











Lord Byron. 


Columbus, followed by Cripple Donald 
the cadie, with a basket pretty. wa 
loaded. ‘ Bless me, Mr Columbus; I 
did not think you were to have been 
at the market so early. I hope you 
have not bought any thing, for I have 
got all we shall want for dinner t 
7 
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Mary,” said L.—© very unlucky, 
nd very stupid indeed. You kabel 
you that I was to go to the mar- 
ket myself ?”—‘ True, you did, my 
ar Christopher,” replied Mrs Co- 
ambus; “ but then you said you 
wuld not be able to go before twelve ; 
ad. wished to surprise you by call- 
ing, a8 1 went home, and telling you 
how.active Ihave been, It is not ele- 
yen. yet, ny dear ;"-—and she looked 
povokingly in the right. ‘« I had no 
otjon you would be here to-day,” con- 
iued I, not knowing what further to 
my own defence, and looking 
pb to my shoes as if they could have 
mished me with reasons in justifica- 
tion,“ You have not got a turbot, 
y dear?” resumed Mrs Columbus. 
“Took at Isbel’s basket,” said I, bi- 
ing my lip, and pointing to the un- 
animal, which I wished had 
been at this time roaming through the 
ilipitable fields of ocean. “‘ What a pi- 
ty!” continued MrsColumbus, in a me- 
lancholy tone ; ‘but it can’t be hel 
w; and it is not worth while putting 
self out of humour for a turbot. 


day. That’s very unfortunate, my 


bye, I have bought a dozen of 
ae Pash you like—sea-cats, as 
they call them ; and have got some 


vary fine oysters, and an excellent lob- 


This was monstrously tantalizing, 
indeed ; and, on a comparison of bas- 
kets, I found, that for every article in 
that of Blind Ishel, there was a cor- 

sponding one in that of Cripple Do- 

Id. After a number of other little 
remarks on the merits of the cause, 
the tendency of which went to esta- 
blish that both of us acted quite right, 
and that neither of us could possibly 
be wrong, a definitive treaty was en- 
tered into on the spot. between Mrs 
Columbus and myself, that we should 
never while we lived—no, never—go 
tothe Fish-market on the same day, 
unless together. Blind Isbel was dis- 
patched home with her basket, and 
Donald.was retained, to follow to the 
Green-market for a supply of some ne- 
cessary vegetables. ‘ Do you know 
the house, Isbel?” said I, to the poor 

uf-blind body, who seemed to re- 
quire rather than to. give assistance. 
“0 yes, I kens it fa’ weel. It’s just 


¢ three door on the sout side o’ the 

square.—TI kens it fu’ weel.”—‘* The 

wath side, Isbel! you stupid old wo- 
ou. X. 
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man—my, house is on the north side,” 
said I. “0, eagle eed 
and I means norse fan I says sout.” 
On further inquiry, I found that I 
had peid for my turbot seven shillin 
while my wife had bought one as g 
for four shillin 
was: a triump. 
which I had no means of 
but by saying that my turbot Though 






and sixpence, i 
to Mrs Columbus, 


much the better fish ; and that, tho 

no larger, it was certainly much thicke 
er. Mrs Columbus, rather unadvised- 
ly, I think, sustained her opinion, by 
saying, if there was any material aif. 
ference, her turbot appeared to be lar- 
gest, all things considered. It is ex- 
cessively unpleasant, as I have often 
experienced, for man to yield to his 
yoke-fellow, even though apparently 
in the wrong; and I concluded the 
conversation by raising my eye-brows, 
and replying in a manner, which sig- 
nified that it was unpleasant to hear 
any more on the subject.—‘ My dear 
Marty, talk no more about it—eve 
body don’t see. things with the. same 
eyes—your turbot is a very tur 
bot for the money, and—and—I be- 
lieve I have an engagement at half. 
past eleven.” 

I have often observed in my jours 
neyings through the world, that when 
one blunder is committed, it is usu 
ally followed by another; and -this 
occurs so regularly, that blunder fol- 
lows blunder as effect follows cause, 
This day’s mishap was continued to 
the next; and although we had our 
dinner—our turbot and lobster sauce— 
the sea-cats dressed in capital style, 
and surrounded by very alluring floun- 
ders ; and although our party was so 
agreeable, that we had resolyed to have 
another next day to eat our duplicate 
turbot, and devour our supernumerary 
cats and lobster; and for that pur- 
pose, had sent cards of invitation on 
short notice to a few friends, all of 
whom luckily were disengaged and 
promised to come :—Notwithstanding, 
I say, of all this, the second disappoint- 
ment was worse than the first, as I 
shall endeavour to conyince the reader, 
premising, however, that.my, ‘‘ Plain 
Statement of Facts” does. not imply 
the reverse of what is held out, when 
common authors give to the world 
books or pamphlets under this impo- 
sing title. ail 

Blind Isbel, it ere, had actually 
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mistaken south for north, in the deli- 
very of her paves seasctey and, as my 
worthy friend, Mr Robert M‘Scribe, 
the writer, on the o 
uare, keeps house with an unmarri- 

i sister, and was to have company on 
the same day as we, the fish were re- 
ceived by the sister, as haying been 
sent by the brother ; and the brother, 
who had not given himself the trouble 
to inquife her than in. general 
terms if the fish were , Teceived 
an answer from the maiden lady, that 
** she never saw a better turbot come 
to the house.” It was not till next 
day at breakfast, that the mistake was 
discovered by Miss M‘Scribe saying, 
“That was an excellent turbot you 
sent home yesterday, Bob—what did 
you pay for it ?”—“ You want me to 
the price, do you?” said Mr Ro- 
, “and are fishing for a compli- 
ment upon your marketing ?”—‘‘ No, 
"pon my word ; but I really felt much 
obliged by your attention. I was just 
going out to market when it arrived, 
‘but Betty, knowing so little about 
ath I was glad to stay at home. 
y the bye, what sort of fishes were 


‘those you sent along with the turbot ? 
_Betty says they are sea-cats, and that 


they are never eaten. They are down 
stairs yet, as I do not know what to do 
with them, and can’t even bear to look 


,at the ugly creatures.” 


_ Mr Robert, looked all this while as 
eagerly in his sister's face, as if he 
were reading a deed for the purpose of 
finding a flaw in it. After putting his 
hand over his forehead to assist his re- 
collection,—to discover the joke, if it 
were one, or the truth, if there was 


faith in the statenment,—he cleared his 


mouth of the piece of roll, the masti- 
cation of which had been interrupted, 
and proceeded thus:—‘‘ What! do 
you mean to say that you were not at 


the Fish-market, Kate? and that you 


did not buy the fish we had yester- 
day ?”—* Seriously, it is true. I was 
not out the whole day,” answered Miss 
M'Scribe. “ That is very like an alibi 
—very odd, indeed. Some good friend 
must have sent them in a present, 

pugh that is not probable either. 
For myself, ¥ assure you, that I was 
engaged till half-past four in taking a 
proof, and purging, in the legal way, 


Falf-s-dozen High and drovers of ma- 


Bee ene pertial counsel, in the long- 
case of Quey versus M‘Stott.” 


conversation was at this mo- 
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ment interrupted by a o 
the parlour door, and announeihg 
arrival of a fish-cadie,—no less’; 

sonage than Blind Isbel, who. W 
ed a word of Miss M‘Scribe,"—"tay 
her up here,” said Mr Robert. # 
. a seal witness, and we shall; 
er sition in presence, wi 
Isbel pian made her appe ran 
mushtruss, tere was sad m ‘om. 
mitted, for I brought Mr Colamps 
raun fluke and labster to yon yestn 
in the forenoon. a Columpr ah 
rampaging like a mad gentleman, ple 
a eee is his ao and swe 
ing he’ll get my badge taken aff meh 
selling his fish ; and so if your ledd) 
7A ta th 


ship will gie them back, 
over even now, for the gentleman; 
gaun to have a large dinner.” “ ~ 
** O, the secret is out how,” said 
Robert. ‘“ My good woman, t 
are all eaten up, except the 
dogs, or some. such thing. 
know if you can have even the bom 
But go and tell Mr Columbus, 
my compliments, that you br 
the fish here by mistake ; that we 
dressed and eaten them by mis 
and paid the carriage from the 
to you by mistake ; all of which 
mistakes I shall immediately dles 
and free oa of every suspicion of 
Jides in the transaction. Or, Katesy 
you take your bonnet, go over 
the poor woman, and éxplain the 
to Mrs Columbus, for if the man: 
a passion, he may be un 
and either pay the money, or 
them a better’turbot, &c. &e. &e, 
their party. Assure them it,wa 
tirely accidental our eating their 
There can be no great harm im gi 
a fresh turbot in place of one 
older, though I had rather the { 
had not occurred.” 
“ Well, good woman,” said 
Katharine, “ go you away and tell 
Columbus, that I shall call over} 
mediately, and put every thing 
rights.” Blind Isbel returned. 
this message: Miss M‘Scribe a 
and gave a full, true, and particul 
account of the accident ; wile as it was 
evidently an unintentional mi 
there was nothing more to be said but 
to dispatch Isbel to the market for ane 
ther turbot and lobster, as I did not 
feel inclined to go myself on such @ 
errand. Isbel returned in about @ 
hour, (having, I conjecture, 
home some person’s fish in the feat 
11 
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¥ A i. ded on it as the sheet-anchor 


‘t ¢ purposed dinner. Mrs Colum- 
yeh excessively mortified on the 


_pecasion ; for, in addition to this, a 
domestic calamity had occurred in the 
‘ of the stock for the soup from 
ak on ae ase te, and ex- 
‘finguish ing t e, besides saturating 
wur only esis of with coal-ashes 
iad Soot. It was now evident, that do 
és we could, there was to be no dinner 
for that day. I therefore, at two o’- 
‘dock, sat down and wrote notes to the 

friends whom we had invited, sta- 
ting that an unforeseen circumstance 
tid occurred, which would deprive 
we of the pleasure of seeing them at 


‘my house. 
Pe , as I thought, now got rid of 
dim heoatles: ae with this af- 
fair, tps myself no farther disquiet ; 
‘tut at half-past four sat down to a 
beef and a eold fowl, the re- 
‘iains of ‘yesterday's dinner, I had 
r% finished my meal, however, 
when the clock struek five, and almost 
at the same moment the door bell rung 
with violence. on a the — 
and wiping my mouth, the possibility 
of oy hiceds oct having received my 
notes of anti-invitation first struck me. 
This was not the time for long delibe- 
tation ; and I had dispatched the child- 
ren to the nursery, exchanged half-a- 
dozen sentences with Mrs Columbus, 
and given the servant some necessary 
~ wiper all in the short space of 
three minutes. Up stairs I then flew 
tw the drawing-room, and throwing 
self on a couch, took a newspa- 
‘Pet, and assumed the appearance of 
‘one endeavouring to while away the 
time till dinner was ready. My friends 
were ushered in, devilish hungry, as 
eg id, from having a long ride or 
‘walk, I forget which, and expressing 
twish that the dinner would not be 
‘long in coming. After waiting fully 
‘talfan hour, during which I had start- 
‘ei fifty different subjects, such as the 
Weather—the King—the Queen—the 
‘Players—the clergy—poor-rates—and 
national debt—any one of which 
wassufficient in ordinary circumstances 
to have filled up an afternoon ; (why 
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should I conceal the, truth—e potfull 
of potatoes had to be got ready,) no- 
tice was given in common form, that 
‘ dinner how Pod table.” ‘No in- 
formation co More agreeable ; 
for when I offered a remark; or 
pounded a theme for aoghe  s) e 
answer © “Ay, we she ‘discuss 
that shies’ Slibueedtie the dinner.”— 
** We never talk of politics on an 
empty stomach.” j 
wn stairs we went at last. But 
no smoking viands the board’; 
a cold round of beef, and a cold cut of 
salmon from a neighbouring cook's 
shop ; be cold ‘ab ditto pring Sieee 
six small goose- tarts, ditto, ditto ; 
and the said potatoes and cauliflower, 
formed the toué ensemble of a dinnér 
gots in half an hour after the family 
eady dined. My excuse for the 
want of turbot, which I saw was anxi- 
ously looked for, was, that the ‘cdok 
had spoiled it in dressing ; that the 
carrier who should have brought m 
mutton from Dunfermline kil 
eapital mutton at Dunfermline) ‘had 
not arrived ;—and for the want of hot 
dishes, that I never could bear warm 
meat in any thing like hot weather. 
My guests very good-naturedly sym- 
pathized with my misfortunes. We 
cursedall bad and careless cooks—ga' 
stupid carriers to the devil in chorus ; 
and in the intervals of mastication arid 
7 i ss iny gaat thabaed: ‘Fada 
tuals with m eira. Though 
little Geiega: iy youngest boy, when 
he made his ap nce after dinner, 
exclaimed, in the fulness of his little 
heart, “‘ Papa’s getting two dinners to-. 
day, Betty says, is not that funny ?” 
and ve a sont are were mmadle 
to what had ae ppened ; yet I 
did not pereeive hit my friends bat 
ced the circumstance, at least T flatter~ 
ed myself they did not, and we spent 
altogether a very pleasant evening. “I 
had not the courage at the time to tell 
my misfortunes at marketing, or the 
venture of the turbot, as the: true 
reason of the cold dinner ; aid she 
not now have revealed ‘the sécret, but 
that being in the ‘country, T'shall not 
have the honour of being laughed ‘at 
for a month to come. yd 
As 1, Christopher Columbus, am al- 
most the only moderh writer (ex- 
cept, perhaps, my cousin North), whe 
knows how to blend mirth apd mo- 
rality sweetly together, and’ as ‘there 





2i4 


ate ‘assuredly few living authors be- 
sides myself, who take the trouble 
_* To point a moral, and adorn.a tale,” 


I cannot conclude this chapter with- 
out'“a few words,” as my friend the 
Rev. Dr Dolittle weekly’ says, “ by 
way of application.” Gentle reader, 
it hath been remar = ked that a pes a 
is like a bog—the more struggle 

ou stick the Seater, —atid Wis hy 

on is founded a —_—_ If it —o 
ha , in the jostlings and bust- 
lings of life, to take & wrong step, 
pray do not flounce and flounder too 
violently, like a bemired cow, for in 
that case you will infallibly sink deep- 
er into the mud. No; patiently look 
ae you and survey the a 
Per a stray passenger may lend a 
hand 1 set vou on firm footing. Or, 
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if this is not to be expected, (for! 
crowd, alas! are more apt ‘to’ 
than commiserate,) do it in 
humour, and laugh yourself*at 
absurd situation, if it be an inn 
one. The worst is, a bespattered 
‘and dirty shoes, which, when pr 
‘brushed and cleaned, sets all to 
and the thing is forgotten, ‘or’ 
remembered to be the subject’ of tig 
riment. But the stains of moral 
are not so easily washed ‘aways’ 
to avoid the bogs which lie’ on 
side of the road of life, bedecked 
their unsteady surface with wild fiw. 
ers to attract your ite steps, ‘te 
careful to keep straight in the wellale 
fined road to your final home, Withéi 
turning to the right hand’ or toh 
lett,—strong in your integrity,’ ail 
trusting in the final reward of virtié) 
ny 





DR SCOTT'S RETURN FROM Paris!!! 


From the memorable night of the 
nineteenth of July, much anxiety pre- 
vailed among the reading and eating 
part of the public. His Majesty's 
Odontist had disappeared. The jovial 
world pined at this occultation of the 
brightest luminary of the Magazine, 
as nature is saddened by the absence 
of the sun. Some thought a certain 
Duchess-dowager, fat, fair, and forty, 
had whisked him imto her chariot, and 
borne him away to her boudoir. But 
how idle are all vulgar conjectures with 
respect to the movements of great men! 
Doctor Scott was travelling to Paris. 
He knows how wide his fame has 
spread, and like kings and other illus- 
trious. characters, to save trouble to 
the corporations of the different towns 
and cities through which his route 
lay, he preserved the strictest incog- 
nito. We alone were in the secret— 
and to us he has confided the impor- 
tant. results of his visit. What a sen- 
sation, shortly in the literary world ! !— 
** Travels in France and England, by 
his Majesty's Odontist.” Rat: let. us not 
anticipate. At present we have onl 
to describe the gladdenings of his a 


On the sixth of the month, as we 
were sitting in the midst of our con- 
tributers in the Back-shop, assem- 
bled to determine the contents of the 
co Number, the joyful cry was 

» Doctor’ Scott’s come! the 
Doctor’s cast up!” and the “ fine 


—“ 


fat fadgel wight” himself soon-anaie 
his appearance, his beaming counte. 
nance ascending the steps, like rosy 
-Pheebus from the lap of Autom 
** Huzza,” cried the travellet, flourish. 
ing his switch as he came forwardy*I 
have been to Paris.” —‘‘ To Paris, Die 
tor,” was echoed by all present nét in 
the secret ; and immediately everyone, 
like the priests and worshippers instal. 
ling the Grand Lama of Thibet imbis 
altar-throne, was more emulous:than 
another to place the Odontist :in'dle 
chair, which, with as much alacrityia 
our rheumatism would permit, we he 
evacuated the moment he madevhis 
appearance. we Tate 
‘* Now for’t, Doctor,” was the mnie 
versal cry ; “‘ what have ye seen? come 
tell us all. Begin at the beginning, 
when ye left London.” ti 
** It was fine weather,” replied. the 
doctor ; ‘‘ there was na a mot-in the 
lift till we got ayont Canterbury, 
There I saw twa droll black:c 
fleeing aboon a hill—corbie-like things 
—I didna like the looks o’ them 
the devil's yonder in the air, quo" 
and we soon fan’ the. truth-o't. »He 
flappit his wings, and brought:oms 
perfect hurricane, when we were im the 
packet. The vessel heel’d o'er, tilhl 
thought she would hae coupit; and 
made a clean whamle o’t. Lordsaké, 
it was dreadful ; and a poor bit Ger- 
man princey that we had-on boapd! 
thought would hae decanted his il- 
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side. At every bock, he shot out his 
“ and open mouth, as if he would 
hae swallow’t the sun out o’ the fir- 
ament. Lordsake, what a creigh- 
the creature made, raxing and 

its sides. Its man was obli- 

to grip it by the tail, for fear it 
would hae loupen out the ship in its 
eration. But a’ was nothing to Pa- 
ris. Lordsake, but yon is a whirligig- 
; a’ the folk are daft, and they 

mak every body sae that gangs there. 
At our tabledot fifty-eight dined eve- 
ty day ; twenty were Glasgow folk, 
a very extraordinar thing; we sang 
Great George is King, wi’ hands cleekit 
after dinner. The French thought we 
were mad, but we were very civil to 
them, and after the King’s health we 
drank auld Loui, and had Henry Qua- 
tre, But the cookery was damn’d bad— 
don’t know how to cook yonder— 

they have no gout—they boil the meat 
to tavers, and mak sauce o’ the brue to 
other dishes—they have nothing sa- 
voury or solid—but for a’ that they are 
desperate eaters—Lordsake what trash 
itis they eat ; I have seen them sit- 
ting at their supper, with their yellow 
faces, like -puddocks round a plate, 
crunching custocks.—There can be nae 
comfort in yon way o’ living—They 
breakfast in public coffee-rooms, and 
d a’ the day as if they had no- 
thing t0 do, and their nights in that 
hell-upon-yearth the Palace Royal— 
Lordsake yon is an awfu’ place! I was 
just terrified to gie a keek in—for a’ 
that, I'tried to see every thing— But 
if ye take away the palaces and other 
pu ic buildings, there’s naething to 
seen in Paris—a filthy town—ye 
might crack a whip out o ae window 
intil anither in the house fornent— 
But for a’ that the French have some 
clever points of character—their silks 
are very extraordinar, and really very 
cheap—But I didna smuggle ony, be- 
cause 1 had. nae need.—But. in their 
churches the villany of man was ma- 
nifest ; it wasna that ony body was 
there ; the priests said their ridiculous 
paternosters in a manner to themselves ; 
they had nae hearers, so the villany of 
man was clear in the sin of omis- 
sion,—_ Heaven knows what will come 
0’ them when they die—they ken nae- 
thing o’ the Lord, but ah deal o’ the 
deevil—and yet yon Peer la Shaize is a 
very beautiful place, adorned with 
flowers.—They have flowers in glass 
boxes on some head-stones for the 
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ghosts at night to look at—it’s, how- 
ever, a pretty sight to see them.—But 
there are many al places acer 

on burying ground very comfortable 
Paris.—The pete Me o’ a’ ithers 
that I thought the most sae, was anc 
at the Luxemburgh—and the vin ordi- 
nair is excellent, only fifteen pence the 
bottle—pleasure’s very cheap, for which 
cause so many of our countrymen go 
yonder.—They repute that more than 
fifty thousand English souls are at this 
time in Paris.—But I’m sure I wonder 
what they see at the French—a whir- 
ligig set of deevils—nae stability in 
them—and Lordsake what a clatter 
the bodies hae—no end, nor method 
either, in their discourse—and nothing 
cordial ‘and sincere about them—their 
friendship’s but lip-deep like their 
cookery, it hasnae fusion in’t—a’ shew. 
Ye canna cut and come again on their 
kindness—but the bodies hae a ceivil 
way with them for a’ that, and it’s no 
possible to be angry at their parley- 
voos.—I staid three weeks amang them, 
and hae nae reason to complain—but 
it’s just a miracle to see how the crea- 
tures can gab and eat, ye would think 
they hadna got a wholesome meal o” 
meat a’ their days before, and that 
their tongues were just loosened by a 
thaw ; their words come running out 
o’ their mouths like a burn at beltane; 
they hae no end.—Unless ye can speak 
French, ye ken nae mair what they 
hae been saying when they are done, 
than when they began.” 

** But, Doctor,” said we, ** how did 
you find public opinion? What state 
are the Bonapartists in? Chop-fallen, 
no doubt.” 

** Confoundit moudiwarts !—They 
durst na shew their snouts. where I 
was. Thumourts, that would sook the 
blood o’ auld honest Loui’s cocks and 
hens.—But a’s loyalty yonder noo, 
The jacobin trade’s clean up and dish- 
ed. They're a’ broken—gane to pigs 
and whistles--like the Whigs amang 
oursels.” 

‘* That may be the case at present, 
Doctor, but when the King dies——* 

** The King dee! Yon’s a hale and 
gausy carle—meat-like and claith-like 
—aiblins now and then fashed wi’ a 
bit gimbletting o’ the gout in his 
muckle-tae—but what o’ that! I hae’t 
whiles mysel, and ne’er a prin the war 
ot. Na, na!—there’s nae dead-ill 
about Loui. Lord-sake, Kit, what 
gars you think that fat folk are mair 
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death-like than skinny deevils like 
yoursel. It may be in het summer 
weather, like the day, we're obliged 
to thole mair; but flesh is no an_ ill 
cleeding for the hanes in winter, Dinna 
even ony 0 your momento more’s to 
the like o’ Loui and me, Kit ;—as lang 
as we baith can eat and drink as we 
hae done, a asi 0’ tobacco ee pe 
Na, na! npon’t, Kit, Loui 
will wag his aff at tbe: auld loon, and 
gar him chatter his hungry rat-trap 
teeth, without a morsel, for many a 
day to come yet. As for a squabash 
when he does kick ; wha’s to make it ? 
Lord-sake, man, but ye hae got in the 


Blues, Kit, sin’ I been awa’, 
Come, cheer up my lad—an e 
frae the Thane. this time? n’s 


the haunch expectit? No cossnent 
work, ye ken, for me—no supper no 
song, Kit—that’s my wayo't,— Deevil’s 
in the man, would he no hae fat folk 
to live ?” 

** Why, Doctor, we thought that 
the hospitality with which you were 
entertained in France and England, 
would serve for one season ? 

** Hospi—what, in France?” cried 
the Odontist, looking at us as if his 


» 
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eyes were pistols. ‘ Gruel and 
is a’ that yon gabby creatures ae 
hospitality.” . 
This ingenious observation natural, 
ly led us to think of the state of scieng 
in France, a topic which the Radi 
burgh Review has lately handled wi 
so much ability. iff 
* Seience !” exclaimed the Cr, 
** Gin clokleddies and bumabeeg, : 
prins in their tails, be science, tye 
there’s an abundance. o’ that. at, th 
Garden of Plants ;—but the 
yonder is really a prime beastyca 
sic comical cunning een, ‘ 






wonder at philosophy making a 

the creature—just, Kit, as ye! 
me. But, two tailors,* as the Frengh 

say,—bide till I get my. Journal 
for the t pceatamy on for the Magy 
zine till then—so hae done wi':yout 
umping, and let’s see what ye hae 
n doing in my absence— 
o’ deevilry hae ye got about the 
nation ?” In saying which words, the 
Doctor took up the fifty-fourth 
ber, and we resumed the, business.on 
ape we had been in conclave before 
i arrival. il shaatle 








* Our worthy friend’s mode of pronouncing tout a’ l'heure. 3 





ExpostuLaTion with Mr Barker. a 


Mr Epiror, 

Ir is some months since Mr Barker 
promised me a fit butt for the exer- 
eise of my wit, in the second part of 
his Aristarchus Anti-Bloomfieldianus, 
and as yet I haye not heard of it. Is 
he afraid >—Forbid it all ye gods who 
preside over lexicographers ! : 

J entreat him to come forward. I 
haye nothing now to laugh at. John 
Gilpin the second—Waithman the 
equestrian draper, with his horse per- 
forming the amazing, the soul-appal- 
ling feats of springing up the dire as- 
cent of the causeway, and then with 
desperate valour plunging down again, 
supplied me for a day: but that. is 
past. His letter, in which, (not con- 
tent with breaking the head of a sol- 
dier,) he utterly demolished the pate 
of our old friend Priscian, furnished 
mirthful emotion for another ;—that 
day also is swallowed in the stream of 
time. What is a pelulanti splene cu- 


ae 


4 me | 
chinno todo? Alderman Wood. isin 
Germany,—Sir Robert Wilson is 
—I hear of no new tragedies. 2 
this dearth of sportive, matter, 
it not be kind in him of Thess to 
us something? Does he suspect that, 
like his namesake Anubis—/atrator 
Anubis—he ig overmatched in, 
and will go forth but to be beaten? 
Let him be comforted.. Well does he 
know that 
“ Victrix causa diis placuit, ged victa Ce 

toni,”* i 
and, at all events, by coming forward, 
he will conduce to the great cause 
the promotion of laughter—and. to the, 
worship of Momus, the most delight. 
ful of all the deities, ie 

I am, Sir, 56 
Yours sincerely, a 
A Constant READBae 


oe 


stig 
ahs 


London, Sept. 3, 1821. 
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Famitiar Epistizs ro Cuaistoruer Nortu, 


From AN OLD FRIgND WITH A NEW Face. 
? Letrer LI, 
Po oo On the Personalities of the Whigs,—and the Outery aguinst Maga. 


ow My pear Kir. 

. Berore leaving England, I must 
have 2 few words with yourself. I do 
‘got understand why you submit thus 
tamely to the misrepresentations, not 
of foes; but of friends. That you 
should h at the reer? of those 
poor, weak, and despised old” crea- 
tures the Whigs, and treat with con- 
tempt the sa whoop and how! of 
the Radicals, not surprise me ; 
but that you endure so patiently “ that 
dreadful pother” about personalities, 
with which some of “those who should 
beours” so effectually back the ene- 
my, is, I confess, beyond my compre- 
hension. It is full time that you should 
let these pluckless Tories know the 
truth ; and that what their feeble and 
deluded senses have been taught to 
consider as personalities, are nothing 
mote than the unavoidable effect of ri- 

dicule, cleverly and justly applied. 
I wish also to set you and these 
faint-hearted gentry right in other re- 
Those who call themselves 
the Tories, have but little merit in that 
universal exposure of Whig preten- 
sions and practices, which has execu- 
ted justice so completely on the par- 
ty. As to the gine of — “ 
expectants, you have fought 
Rebates expecta in Edinburgh, 
where the reviewers have been driven 
from the field, and the Review itself 
sent'a-hegging among the drivellers of 
tkaigne. But, with regard to the 
party in general, the merit of their 
degradation, after their own bankrupt- 
cy of character, is greatly due to Cob- 
bet and the Radicals. It was his rotten 
eggs, and their brick-bats, which re- 
duced them to the readers. and shat- 
tered’ plight that has rendered them 
now almost objects of compassion,—if 
compassion, or indeed any sentiment 
oy, contd ibly be felt towards 
# fraternity which exulted at every 
occurrence of national distress, in our 
greatest peril, and triumphed at the mi- 
series which they themselves so large- 
contributed to inflict on individuals. 
till, however, though they have been 
hissed and hooted from common-halls 
and hustings,—though they have been 
pelted out of Palace-Yard, coughed 


down in Parliament, cuffed and kick- 
ed, and sent yelping and Yelling from 
every place of seditious exhortation,— 
there are i personages amon 
them that verily have not yet receiv 
their reward. I allude to those who 
first set the example of personal at- 
tacks, and who now so bitterly weep 
and wail, and go about wringing their 
hands, at finding their own weapons 
turned with such energy agairist them- 
selves. I myer) 1 ee to the early 
writers in the Edinburgh Review, and 
to the correspondents of the Morning 
Chronicle-—Of course I do not mean 
to say, that Messrs Jeffrey and Perry 
are themselves dealers in detraction ; 
but were I in your shoes, knowing 
what I know,—how these pretty be- 
haved gentlemen turn aside their heads, 
and spread out their hands in horror 
and aversion at the very sight of the 
Magazine, I would “ tickle their 
eatastrophes,”—I would lay any eight 
volumes of “ the blue and yellow ca- 
lamity” under contribution, and take 
any four or five files of the Chroni- 
cle for the last thirty years, and with 
page, and day and date, dare them to 
match from your pages the base and 
merciless ribaldry with which these 
virulent journals have assailed eve 
political opponent‘who, either b of 
fice or title-page, could be pointed out 
as an object of derision. 

But ‘‘ two blacks will never make 
a white,” say your pluckless friends, 
those pouncet boxes of the Court, who 
affect such delicate feelings of honour, 
—such a skinless sensibility to ever 
thing personal ; “ and, therefore, Mr 
North, we dislike the freedom you have 
taken with privatecharacters. It isvery 
wrong, and very coarse,—we cannot 
approve of you in that respect.” O 
dear !—who the devil cares whether 
such feeble and ineffectual fractions of 
intellect and spirit as they are, either 
approve or disapprove of your aven- 
ging career ? Let them be thankful 
that they are allowed to follow in 
the wake of your course ; and let them 
know, that merely on account of their 
moral insignificance, they are permit- 
ted so to do. It is necessary, and in- 
deed unavoidable, that to all parties 


| 
| 
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there should be attached a multitude 
of silly creatures. The Whigs have 
many such, and the Radicals out-num- 
ber them a thousand fold ; but neither 
the “ Master Slenders” of the one, nor 
the “ Bottoms” of the other, are in 
any degree so truly contemptible as 
a Tory of the Polonius kind, especially 
when he pony: | aaa poner 
Why, the things themselves live 

sete egg is not a neigh- 
bour’s character or qualities unspa- 
red by their little malice. They can- 
not indeed sting like scorpions; but 
the fault is nature’s that made them 
so harmless. They only defile what 
they can neither wound nor destroy. 
A 'Tory of this class, is indeed a being 
infinitely contemptible, even as a man. 
Heis, or rather it is generally, about the 
age of three-score, with an endeavour 
to be youthy and elegant, an endea- 
vour which its lean shanks and faulter- 
ing joints partly assist. It has the 
smallest possible ideas on every subject 
of public opinion.—It shuns the ad- 
versaries of its party, as if they were 
hydras and chimeras.—It becomes 
neryous and irritable at the slightest 
indication of opposition to its senti- 
ments with regard to matters of taste, 
In all its habits it is petty and puerile. 
Like Justice Shallow, it boasts of the 
imbecile pranks and brawlsof its youth, 
and the revellers it would set in the 
stocks, or those who grow riotous with 
ale, instead of champaign and claret. 


’ Is it, Christopher, by such beings 


as this that you submit to be lec- 
tured ? Up with your crutch, and 
knock him down. The fact is, that 
such creatures belong to no party ; they 
have happened to attach themselves to 
yours, because they thought it the 
genteelest ; for they have no conce 

tion of what is great or honourable, 
but only of what is genteel. Perhaps, 
however, your silence with respect to 
them, proceeds from your contempt 
for their influence and. understand- 
ings? Be it so,—but then declare the 
fact. Do not allow it to be any longer 
imagined, that you are disposed to 
zhate one jot of your wonted anti- 
pathy to pretension and insolence, on 
account of the cry which the Whi. 

make against your retaliation for their 
aati Above all, do not allow 
those feeble and shaking headed Tories 
to believe that you value their good 
or ill opinion one stiver. What in- 
deed is the worth of their opinion at 
any time, but more especially in your 
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case, when it is well known th 
utterly ignorant of the true nature, 
the things at which they affect 
so disturbed? The nerveless creaturs 
are afraid to look into your page 
which they strangely conceive spp 
neither the infirmities nor the 
ance of age or sex, and of course 
they say is as ridiculous as it is mp 
founded. Private personalities yo 
ever avoided; but to be 
such paltry tattling, b : 
practise nothing else, when you 
so studiously confined yourself to 
lic conduct and character, is 
oe of the things to ice from, th 
ginning, you considered yourself 
necessarily exposed. But ye ie 
souls are the deluded and unconseigng 
tools of the Whigs, who know so well 
the effect of clamour and outery ; 
who, from a sinister principle, 
read any thing written against, th 
selves, that they may be able, as it w 
with a clear conscience, to declare 
some shew of truth, but vir 
effect with falsehood, that the matt 
and manner of the attack is such, th 
it would be unworthy—honourab 
men—even to notice, far less to an. 
swer it. , rf 
Let me, however, not be misunder, 
stood. I do not advise you to.imi 
the Whigs in abusing the talents. 
characters of your political adversaries, 
and, after you have provoked their n 
sentment, to supplicate and implor 
the by-standers to assist you in, 
fending yourself. Nor would 1 atal 
recommend that you should drag. into 
notoriety any of those poor genteel Te» 
tainers of your own party, merely, be, 
cause they have been shocked at 
fists and attitudes which .you a 
sometimes shewn to the rabble rout 
your promiscuous assailants,—I 
wish that, in the first place, you wi 
shew from the Whig writers, the sort 
of personalities in which they have 
themselves dealt for the last thi 
years ; and, in the second place, 
ou should contrast with their li 
ous and systematic misrepresentations, 
the temperance of the retribution you 
have administered. v0 
I only wish you to compare the quiet 
progress of your own garden 
the gentle turns that yon take 
your flowers, raising here the mor 
and drooping blossom, and pru 
there, with a discreet and ski 1 
the overgrown briar, that chokes 
growth of useful herbs, and, with 
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nolsome luxuriance, cumbers 

usts the ground. In a word, 

the progress of “‘ The Ma- 

Y with “ The Review,” where, 

gs in a rattling and raging chariot, the 
whole genius of the Whigs, likeamany- 
Hindoo idol, eareered for a time 
sotriumphantly. From afar the pe- 
fiodical coming forth of this literary 
aut was hailed with amaze- 

ment and worship. The infidel vota- 
tsof philosophy: and taste, and “sci- 
ace, ri so called,” rushed like fa- 
patics, and sacrificed themselves be- 
peath the wheels. But its oracles and 
itspredictions, in every instance falsifi- 
y begot suspicions of the 

ions of the priesthood, whose 

tricks and devices were discovered 
through the veil and vapour of the in- 
cense, which the shallow, the heartless, 
and the interested burned in adulation 
ofthe god. Ademand arose for the vouch- 


_ of their miraculous pretensions. It 


could, not be answered. A clamorous 
multitude beset the temple. The servi- 
tors trembled and secretly betook them- 
selves, one by one, to other avocations. 
The ee prent attempted more than 
oce to fly the sanctuary, but the 

n chain was as often strengthen- 
éd to bind him faster than ever to the 
altar. At last the brazen doors were 
burst open, the profane vulgar rusbed 
in, and beheld, with open-mouthed 
astonishment, that the divinity to 
which they had offered up the sacri- 
fices of their understandings, and im- 
plored the acceptance of their hearts 
and heads, was in reality but a sense- 
less image set up for sinister purposes, 
adorned and augmented for a political 
end, by many who were perfectly well 
aware of the mean and insignificant 
materials of which it had been con- 
structed. 

At the publication of the ‘‘ Chaldee 
MS.” the cunning spirit of the Whigs 
aw that perhaps, by.a dextrous ma- 

ent of the affections and pre- 
ilies of the very class whom they 
80 reviled and insulted, the tables 
might be turned against you. They 
knew that among the friends of the 
Magazine were many highly respect- 
abie characters, persons of great pri- 
vate worth, who possessed by their 
wrtues an extensive influence in so- 
, and who, without any literary 
ilections, and uninformed with re- 


t to the free and sportive humour 
- nee, entertained that profound 
OL. ° 
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and due veneration for the 
and imagery of the Bible, which - 
friends of religion ever wish to cherish, 
The language andi of the “Chal- 
dee MS.” furnished the Whigs with an 
opportunity to irritate the pious feel- 
ings of this respectable class ; and acy 
cordingly, while they were obliged to 
acknowledge theability displayed in the 
article, they insinuated that it was 
conceived in a spirit of derogatory pros 
faneness. This was mighty aie 
the part of those who been for 
years sneering, not merely at the forms 
of devotional expression, but at reli- 
gion itself, The bait, however, took ; 
and immediately a number of those 
who would otherwise perhaps never 
have thought at all upon the subject, 
a ry a a pious horror, at the 
idea of the language of Scripture being 
perverted. This was not isin the 
** Chaldee MS.” several descriptive 
touches of personal defects.and infirm. 
ities had unfortunately been introdu- 
ced. These were perhaps in some cases 
necessary, to make out characters 
which had no features or qualities by 
which they could be otherwise distin- 
guished. Theoffence was harmless, and 
the jocular spirit in which the whole 
article was written, ought to have pro- 
tected it from the charge of malice or ill 
nature. But the Whigs availed them- 
selves of those few playful strictures on 
appearance, and still more vehemently 
than they, could my to es 
arody of Scripture lan e (for 
oa 5 Aor ss of the liberties the had 
themselves taken with religion) and they 
declaimed against them, as examples of 
an unheard of licentiousness, just as 
if the world had never seen the Whig 
caricatures of the bodily peculiarities 
of some of the greatest men of the 
age. Thus, in two things of them+ 
selves really insignificant, the struc- 
ture of the language in which the story 
of the “‘ Chaldee MS.” was told, and the 
incidental allusion to two or.three per- 
sonal peculiarities—a foundation was 
laid with one class of the friends of good 
order, to condemn the tendency of the 
whole Magazine, and with another, 
to blame the course it had chosen as 
ungentlemanly. But, now when the 
feelings thus fomented have subsided, 
it must be allowed that the “‘ Chaldee 
MS.” contains nothing to offend any 
principle, or excite any sentiment at 
variance with -humoured hilari- 
ty and banter. — ~~ at the time the 
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Whigs Petco well knew ; but they 


saw in the Number which contained the 
“* Chaldee MS.” a mustering of strength 
against them, which in the fumes and 
intoxication of their own success, they 
never once apprehended had any exist- 
ence. They felt that there was a spi- 
rit abroad, greater than the demon 
which they themselves served, and 
they were smitten with dismay, and 
trembled for the overthrow of his su- 

iority. They trembled justly, for 
t has been eee age 

Havi ed in poisoning the 
minds of the pious with an idea of the 
profane character of a work, expressly 
set on foot to counteract their own in- 
fidel practices, and having also indu- 
ced several meek gentlemanly minds 
to disapprove of those allusions to per- 
sonal infirmities, which were in a 

t measure almost unavoidable, it 
was not difficult to increase the outcry 
against your personalities, and this was 
done as often as you ventured to ques- 
tion the learning or the abilities of the 
different public writers whom you were 
professionally required to notice. It 
was the privilege, forsooth, of the 
Edinburgh Review, the Morning Chro- 
nicle, and certain other publications 
after their kind, to treat with con- 
tumely the sentiments and the wri- 
tings of the political opponents of their 
faction, but it was libel and slander 
when the same thing was done by 
others, and particularly so when it was 
done by you. 

Not content with retaliating on the 
ae for their scandalous violation of 
the limits of fair literary criticism, 
you provoked another class of enemies. 
I do not mean the Radicals, who to a 
man are necessarily and naturally 
against you, but the obscene brood of 
Cockaigne ; and yet what writers have 
ever been so a as the Cockneys ? 
How many of them are judicially con- 
victed libellers? Look at all the va- 
rieties of their publications, from that 
paradise of dainty devices, the Ex- 
aminer, down to Wooler’s Gazette. 
When or where were ever such liber- 
ties taken with character ?—and yet 
they too complain of your personalities. 
—Why do you permit this? Why 
do you not at once shew that your 
animadversions have been ever con- 
fined to those points in which indivi- 
duals present themselves towards the 
publiee 

The rage, however, of the Whigs, 
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the delusion into which they ha: 
trayed better men, and the ¢ 

spite of the Cockneys, have not: 

so detrimental to the fair and jy 
character of your strictures, as _ 


duét of the timid Tories, who 
that party controversies can be main. 
tained without giving offence, 
might as well expect the battles 
war to be fought without 
party controversy, such as you hay 
embarked in, and in which they hayg 
always professed themselves to 
auxiliaries, is a hostile conflict.—Yoq 
are contending for an ascendancy over 
ye opinion. The Whig writes 
ave for a time pretended that they 
possessed it, and perhaps in some de. 
gree it may be said they did. You 
object is to destroy their dominion, and 
to vindicate those venerable and com 
stitutional principles, in polities, reli. 
gion, and literature, which they have 
so strenuously endeavoured to subvert, 
But are you to be denied the useof 
ridicule and satire >—weapons which 
your adversaries have ever em 
with great effect? The very: idea is 
absurd, and in your situation impos 
sible, for an important part of your 
duty consists in exposing pretensions; 
— can the mask fens from 2 
ace of any species of hypocrisy wi 
out producing d disagreeable feelings he 
It is no less your duty to repres 
party arrogance, and mortify factious 
pride. Can this be done without dis 
turbing the self-complacency of cer 
tain individuals remarkable for both, 
and who are your declared and mos 
virulent enemies ? Why, then, do you 
permit the cowardly «malcontents of 
your own side still to rank themselves 
with you, although they are constant 
ly in the habit of wondering that you 
eed employ the means with whieh 
you have been invested by God and 
nature, for the overthrow of your own 
and of their adversaries ? Perhaps, 
however, you think these fastidious 
friends too numerous to be posted in- 
dividually, or that it would be bad 
taste to post any of them.—I shall not 
question the correctness of the op 
nion ; but, describe the class,—let us 
know what they are,—give ‘m8 
name,—paint their lineaments,—po 
them out to the scorn of all parties, 
till the very children in the streets are 
able to say, “‘ There goes one of 
pluckless Tories !—Look at the poor 
sneaking sordid creature, how it cra 
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eat] 
+ gilk stockings, with its meagre tot- 
Se uae, to solicit some place or 
from the very masters that it 
itates to support in the most ne- 
cessary of all their great undertakings 
sthe chastisement of invidious and 
foes.” Till you do this, you 
cag but half your duty,—till 
you have convinced those who affect 
to be the friends of British ) erases 
that it is an essential part of their own 
igations, to deride wes mayer seg of 
these principles, you have failed in 
some aye fulfil one of the no- 
blest objects of your original design. 
Before concluding, I would also re- 
mind you of another heavy charge un- 
der which you allow your fame to suf- 
fe. You are accused of maliciously 
exposing names to the public, that 
were almost never heard of beyond 
the narrow bounds of their domestic 
circles, and of making free with pri- 
yate characters in the most offensive 
and impertinent manner. ‘The accu- 
sation is undoubtedly entirely false ; 
but it is made, and you ought to vin- 
dicate yourself. I am well aware, that 
have touched with your crutch the 
elbows of a few borough demagogues, 
and that you have made some of the 
Radicals and Whiglets, both of Glas- 
wand Edinburgh, feel, that if 
they pursue the same course as their 
masters in the metropolis, they must 
expect to participate in their punish- 
ment. But are you to endure, that 
this is to be called dragging private 
s before the public, to the great 
jury of their comfort in life? I 
should be glad, indeed, that you would 
tell me, if the fellow who gets up after 
dinner in a tavern, and shews the con- 
fusion of his head, and the badness of 
his grammar, to a numerous assem- 
blage of equal worthies, is not quite as 
much a public man, as the solitary 
student, who meekly and diffidentl 
publishes his little lucubrations ; an 
is such a fellow to be allowed, with 
impunity, to vent his spleen and per- 
snslitics unrebuked, pa A because 
he has not actually, in his own hand- 
Writing, sent his crude and immetho- 
dical nonsense to the newspapers, which 
Teport the proceedings? It is very well 
for dem es of this description to 
cry out at 


; e switching you have oc- 
fasionally given them, and it is natu- 


tal that their associates, who have not 
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yet spoken at these periodical orgies, 
should also adinaee. to raise the 
town against you, in order to secure 
impunity for their own meditated ex- 
ploits of the tongue. But is it for 
you to endure their scurrility, and 
give no explanation to the world of 
the motives and characters of those’ 
sort of private persons who affect to be 
so mightily ieved ? 

You are op ch with making 
free with persons truly, in the empha- 
tical sense of the term, private; men 
who never trouble themselves either 
with literature, politics, or Whig din- 
ners, but perform the duties of their 
profession and station with prudence 
integrity, and care. Is not thi a lig? 
and yet you allow it to circulate un- 
eontradicted—Why do you not com 
the slanderers to shew one single in- 
stance in which you have ever done so? 
You have certainly mentioned pri- 
vate individuals of the description al- 
luded to, and spoken of their peculi- 
arities; but, in every instance, with 
good humour, or in a style which im- 
plied praise, though expressed as ban- 
ter; and this is a freedom that au- 
thors in every age have taken with 
their personal friends. Some of the 
happiest effusions of the greatest wits 
have been harmless familiarities with 
the characters of those whom they 
most esteemed; and are you, Kit, to 
be denied the privilege of cracking a 
joke with your cousins and cronies? 
I have heard, indeed, that all have not 
endured your humour so happily as 
“* our fat friend,” the Doctor ; but I 
do believe, that in every case where 
offence has been taken, it will be found 
that the party who supposed himself 
offended, was in the first instance amu- 
sed with your jibes ; and that he never 
imagined any malice in your jocu- 
larity till he had been wrought upon 
by some disturbed spirit, infected 
with the Whig or Radical distemper. 
But I must make an end; and with 
the best wishes for the continuation 
of all that vigour, and that particular 
kind of “ ill nature,” which has given 
so much offence to the arrogant, the 
vain, and the petulant, I remain truly 
your 

OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW Facz. 


Gordon’s Hotel, Albemarle Street, 
12th September, 1821. 
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THE LATE QUEEN. 


Tne Ings, since the death of 


lier late Majesty, give the clue to the 


? 
ore. 


proceedings They are of the 
same spirit and pedigree—the riots, at 
her funeral, ik expert for Sep the 
counterparts of the es and proces- 
sions of Brsicabaegh House. The 
simple difference is, that in the one in- 
stance the mob were in coaches, and 
in the other on foot. The whole was 
an affair of gambling faction, and the 
Queen was the best card in the pack. 
But the Firm must be sustained at all 
évents, and when the capital trick was 
found out,minor fd ep were adopt- 
éd with true swindling effrontery. By 
those who find riot the one thing need- 
ful, the burial even of a tinker wil] not 
be thrown away. The “funeral baked 
meats that coldly furnished forth” the 
ceremonial of dead royalty—the same 
flourish of faction—the same blowing 
of discontent into the popular ear—the 
same banners and weepers of patriotic 
thievery and virtuous prostitution, of 
convicted smugglers, and expectant 
bankrupts, that dignified the obsequies 
of Queen Caroline, were mustered for 
the last honours to Honey and Francis. 
Names, henceforth enrolled for ever 
in the list of the patriotic, and desti- 
ned, according to the authority of the 
Woods and Waithmans, to surprise 
posterity, in company with their own. 
' The statements relative to the 
Queen’s funeral, have gone through 
all the public prints, till curiosity has 
been wearied. The spirit of that atro- 
cious transaction has basa fully disclo- 
sed by the prepared tumults, and the 
audacious triumph over the civil and 
military authorities ; but its secrets 
ao linger for developement till the 
rial of the rioters, and the arrival of 
rnd a ita Wh pai 
t the ms who organized the 
attack on the King’s Guard 
t to trial, as well ‘as the actual 

ruffians whom they employed for riot 
and murder, is not to be doubted, 
‘without shaking our confidence in the 
manliness of Government. Law is a 
dream, if there is no punishment for 
the infamous and insolent outrages 
committed on that day, under t 
meek and unlifted eyes of Mr Sheriff 
Waithman.—A direct command of Go- 
vernment, declared null and void by a 
direct command of a secret committee ; 
—a route marked out by competent 
authority, for the obvious purpose of 


g’s Guards will be h 


public quiet, broken up and’ 
oed in the face of day by’a gai 
oters ;—the Magistrate’s order to? 
on this route retorted by a revola 
ary cry of “ The City or Death ; 
this atrocious menace sustained ¢ 
corpse dragged through the city ing 
savage triumph, more like the ext 
tion of drunken cannibals, than 
decorous conveyance of an hot 
body to the grave ;—the troops atti 
ed and maimed almost to a manaif 
this goes for nothing, if the Attoi 
General is suffered to slumber 
bill of indictment, preferred’ by’ th 
common voice of every honotira 
in the nation, he will soon have ty 
more bills to disturb his rest ; or, iffig 
has, it will be one grand and sweep. 
ing accusation against the whole fle 
of government, where he will havé the 
populace on the Bench, and the Com 
stitution in the Dock. Itis ions, 
that an assemblage was convened % 
the purpose of marshalling the Queen 
funeral, in disregard of the ordersisswed 
by Government. It is notorious, that 
the measures adopted on the day of the 
funeral argued a guilty premeditation, 
—that by their nature they alee = 4 
ted blood ; that the cry of thet 
corresponded to this intent of 
and that the design was urged 'to 
atrocious completion by an attack'@a 
the King’s troops. It is possiblé that 
the conspirators may keep their secté 
and that the Attorney-General 
not be enabled to lay his grasp on 
felon who projected the barricadoesof 
the roads ; that his finger may noth 
able to search out the pulse that wafttis 
ed into the proposal of assassination; 
that he may be unequal to follow the 
prediction of Lady Hood's letters’t 
the source of'so much un fore- 
sight in her Sybilline ladyship'; or that 
e may be compelled to mere amaze 
ment at the sudden paralysis of Mr 
Sheriff Waithman, the tranquil 
tator of the whole proceeding. “Bt 
all this exceeds probability. se. 
crets of villainy are seldom secure’; and 
Wwe are inclined to think that a little 
ordinary vigilance will make the #- 
thors as palpable as the actors, 
that the fate of Thistlewood is as it 
obsolete as his memory. - a 
Alderman Wood is still to returi. 


“ Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dol 


rem.”’ 
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shed, and the 
tears he has a feasts 
The fe ick, will ri 


jn sacred remembrance, eclipsi 
tf the horrors of Waithman’s physi- 
and he will blurt out the 

m of his knowledge in 
the very frown of the Sheriff. His ig- 
yominious repulsion by Dr Lushing- 
ton has sunk in “‘ intima precordia,” 
and the resentments of folly are not 
the less 
the 


. . 
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bitter for being mingled with 
gall of faction. In the arrange- 
ments for the funeral, the Alderman 
wes undoubtedly treated with the ut- 
most contempt. His plaintive pro- 
testations of the acts of endearment 
that had made him invaluable to the 
Queen,—his opening of her letters, 
fomidable as a French and German 
mdence must have been to his 
le literature,—his vigour with 
the mob,—and his servility with his 
mistress, were all neglected by the 
stem Civilian. Like the old inspector 
of culprits below, his Rhadamanthus 
the hearing to the punish- 
ment, and refused the Alderman’s 
prayer, of travelling at the public ex- 
, with the most careless and pro- 
woking indignity. But the hour of 
revenge may come,—the Alderman 
have fearful means in his hands, 
for he has been the Queen’s Almoner ! 
Itmay yet be seen through what chan- 
nel this concealed benevolence fertili- 
ee eee its kindliest flow 
was not for political pauperism,—whe- 
ther the faa 5: Seasbeabieds- 
House were not fed frem its largess, 
whether the bounty of the nation 
was not flung away on the gross pur- 
poses of popular delusion. 

It is disgusting to be compelled to 
talk of ole pees and things. Po- 
litics, mingled with the mention of ob- 
gure and worthless instruments, fa- 
tigue the pen. It is almost a dishonour 
to look in upon the miserable artifices 
ofneedy ambition. But the meanness 
of the agents is the last of reasons for 

impunity in times like ours. It 

is the characteristic of our disturbed 
and unnatural day, to give virulence 
and power to a race of beings, which at 
period, must have lived and 

> cca in their holes. France lies 
us for our instraction. Of what 
‘condition were her Petions, and San- 
terres ; what was Marat, superior to 
the publisher of a twopenny gazette? 


“Danton to one of his miserable 
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scribes? Yet those men broke down 
the stately monarchy of France. Per 
sonally were , and in 
other days would have lingered out 
pare yr eit wer , OF CX 
piated them on the scaffold. But the 
times were adverse to the well-being 
of the — wee honourable dis- 
tinctions of men for 
the precedence in ret gy yi 
genius, or high-birth, or opulent for- 
tune, that was wanted, but desperate 
means for desperate ends. In the sud 
den eclipse that darkened the land at 
noon-day, the form of the ruffian was 
disregarded, nothing was seen but his 
torch. Like the assault on the Tem-~ 
ple of Jerusalem, when the walls were 
once broken down, the fiercest homi 
cide threw his general behind him ; and 
the madman who fired the sanctuary 
was the hero of the day. 

The Magistrate to whom the con- 
duct of the funeral was committed, 
has yet to answer for his compliance 
with the mob. His duty was plain 
and simple,—to follow the route pre- 
scribed by his superiors. He ought to 
have ordered the arrest of the first 
man who presumed to impede him. 
The insolence of office is familiar toa 
Bow-Street Magistrate ; here nothing 
would have been required but its firm- 
ness. His conduct during the day, 
seems to have been a series of impo- 
tent attempts to resist the will, which 
he found himself capable of obeying 
in every instance. Common sense 
might have told him, that to make 
pitiful successive efforts at resistance, 
when he was not determined to go 
through with them, was only to ex~ 
pose the King’s authority to the in- 
sults of repeated triumphsof the rabble. 
This Magistrate has yet to answer for 
his conduct, and no investigation that 
is not strict will be satisfactory. 

The Inquest on Honey and Francis 
has been only a second act of the 
Queen’s funeral. The’ public indigna- 
tion at this inquest is of the strongest 
order ; its tedious prolongation,—the 
singular spectacle of such a Jury-de- 
termining on points of law, and deli- 
vering authoritative opinions from the 
profundity of their ignorance, and.all 
this in the presence of an officer whose 
duty it is to conduct inquests in an or- 
derly and decent manner. details 
of the inquest are degrading in the 
extreme ; the public accounts are full 





of vulgar imsolence to counsel, and 
the officers of the Guards, who found 
themselves questioned and taunted by 
a conclave of personages, who would 
have bowed to the earth before them 
in any other place. Those transac- 
tions have their moral. When the 

ign of the rabble menaces us, it is 
well to see of what materials our fu- 
ture masters are made. The Revolu- 
tionary tribunal of Paris was made up 
of the refuse of society, and we know 
its wisdom and mercy. ‘The crimes 
and the miseries, the tyranny of blood 
and the tyranny of power, that signa- 
lized a country within 24 miles of our 
own, and which wound up the ca- 
tastrophe by throwing it twice under 
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the feet of co: i : 
net be lost cena hee 
who think that the danger is remy 
because it does not start up 

in the magnitude and armour of, 
bellion, let them remember the appa 
rition that suddenly stalked through 
the pete of France, the unexpeeted, 
might and gigantic desolation with 
which it smote the small and the 

in the hour of national slumber and 
security. Have we no elements of raja, 
among us? is not popular, vi 
louder, and loyalty more humiliate, 
than in France? and if the thunde 
did burst upon her from a serene; 
shall we doubt and defy, when- 

is heavy with the cloud ? mrs 
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THE KING'S VISIT TO IRELAND. 


Tuere are few subjects more grati- 
fying at present to those who are at- 
tached to the King and constitution— 
that is, God be thanked, to the great 
body of the people of all ranks in the 
kingdom—than the result of the regal 
visit to the Sister Island. ‘The man- 
ner in which the King came among 
the Irish, and the manner in which 
they received him, are alike gratifying. 
He landed among them unadorned by 
the splendour of royal parade—unat- 
tended by courtier, by magistrate, or 
soldier—unguarded, save by the loyal 
feelings of an ardent people ; and from 
these feelings he obtained the homage 
which at other times is yielded to pa- 
geantry, or extorted from awe. Land- 
ing at a part of the harbour of Dub- 
lin where he was unexpected, none 
were prepared to meet him,—none 
weré before him but the casual crowd 
which the dense population of Ireland 
exhibits in all its sea-ports ; people of 
all ranks and conditions mingling in 
the idleness of a fine Sunday. His 
person had been recognized a short 
time before he landed,—and that short 
time was sufficient to pour in the 
neighbouring pepulation of that shore, 
of the harbour, and of the adjoining 
hills, in thousands, to be present at the 
reception of the King. The men in 
authority were on the other side, and 
none were to be seen in the crowd at 
Howth. The King came to the Irish 

le,—and by the people, untaught 
in the formalities of official ceremony, 
and unrestrained by the presence of 


official persons, he was received with 
an enthusiastic burst of joy, 
not from the lip only, but owen 
from the inmost recesses of the heart, 
The personal reception of the 
on the pier was uncourtly idea 
such as Kings are seldom ac 
to meet; but, on that account, the 
more grateful to right feelings.—He 
was received as a friend by his friends, 
without servility, but with boundlés 
affection. He was pressed. without 
ceremony, but by men who. would 
have made their bodies a a pe 
his protection ;—thousands , 
were thrust forward to embrace his.in 
a rude grasp ;—but these hands v 
all ready to have wielded the an 
or pointed the bayonet, in his,caus, 
The procession to the Pheenix-Park 
was more like the march ofa 
demagogue, at the zenith of fa- 
vour, than of a King on a visit toa 
ancient kingdom. Vast, however, was 
the difference between the feelingsof 
a feverish populace, filled with the sek 
fish and polluted sentiments of fat 
tion—breathing hatred and defiance to 
all that is honourable, all that is gem. 
tlemanly,—and of that multi 
which, under the impulse of the ki 
liest influences,—joyous and united— 
angry with no one—inspired with th 
buoyant enthusiasm which is one of 
the chief characteristics of aati | 
try,—escorted George the Fourth, 
thecapital of Ireland. Their joy, was. 
pressed in a thousand actions *—some 
of them marked by that warm, but o> 


a 





* One poor fellow, for instance, on seeing the King’s carriage pass through the tam 


3 


pike, on the road to Dublin, hastened to inquire whether the toll had been paid. On 
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The King’s Visit to Treland. 


hich all who h 
mic ‘affection—whi who have 
anim Ireland must have observed 


her lower orders, and which is 
or pathetic to those who 
witness it according to their feelings— 
put some distinguished by a delicacy 
which would have «done honour to the 
most chivalrous courtier. 
Nor was the enthusiasm abated du- 
ring his stay. Wherever he moved, he 
was similarly attended—wherever he 
visited, he was received with equal 
npture. His most trivial sayings were 
remembered—the most ordinary civil- 
ities treasured up with gratitude. It 
was not confined to one party, one 
set, or one district. All were on this 
subject united. Addresses flowed in 
from all quarters of the island, most 
in feeling and expression, and 
here carried with perfect una- 
sy. Even the newspapers, dis- 
as they by their very nature 
ate, coalesced on this one topic—they 
were, indeed, compelled to do so. 
Many on this side of the water were 
y astonished at all this. They 
could not conceive the warm-hearted 
disposition of the Irish—they knew 
not the liar causes, which occa- 
sined that disposition to be more 
fally developed than usual. The King 
came to a le who had never been 
aceustomed to unite in a popular ex- 
pression of satisfaction—the joy of one 
political party there being regarded 
with aversion by another—and now 
that they found a common cause in 
which both could join, without yield- 
ing their own views—that they found 
opportunity on which they could 
meet in the amity which is longed for 
by all parties—they gave the fullest 
loose to their delighted feelings, and 
viel-with one another only in shew- 
ing devotion to the Monarch, whose 
presence was the harbinger of mutual 
enciliation. And besides, royalty has 
dways been popular in Ireland. ‘Their 
atly histories, to which those among 
them who are most proud of their na- 
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tionality, turn with antiquarian 
tulation, are filled with details of oa 
splendour and devotedness to the cause 
of kings; and the last le in 
which the majority of Irishmen fought 
in civil combat, was in favour of one 
ya could claim scarce any merit bu 
t gs 


A thousand years the royal throne 
Had been his father’s and his own. 


Republicanism never had a footing 
there. In the unhappy disturbances 
which marked the conclusion of the 
last century in Ireland, the Jacobin 
emissaries had succeeded somewhat in 
grafting their abominable opinions up- 
on the discontented party, but they 
never were seated deeply even among 
those who rose in actual rebellion. 
They never liked the mummery of 
committees, local, general, particular, 
sectional,—of directories, visible or in- 
visible, of primary assemblies, or fra- 
ternizing conventions, or the other 
bloody buffooneries, which at that 
time were generating in France. They 
cared not for the pigeon-holes of Abbe 
Sieyes or the jargon of his disciples,— 
indeed they did not understand them. 
The original leaders, it is true, thought 
that their followers would fight for the 
principles of republicanism ; but, by 
woeful experience, they found . they 
had misunderstood the feelings ot 
those whom they had seduced to their 
ruin. 

There are other reasons which con- 
duced to the general good humour in 
Ireland, that will readily present them- 
selves. Every body who knew any 
thing of the country, predicted it from 
the moment the King spoke of his in- 
tended visit. But on the writers for 
the Whig party, the enthusiam of 
Ireland appears to have burst with 
terrifying astonishment. They toa 
man, from the scowling Scotsman, 
who bellowed forth his amazement 
with more than usual brutality of in- 
tonation, down to the pert prating 





ing answered in the negative, he paid the money himself, exclaiming, with much in- 
ion, ‘* Sure it would be a pretty thing to have the King under an obligation to 


the like of a turnpike-man.”* 


There are many similar stories, as may be seen from the 


mish papers. A gigantic fellow rose upon the shoulders of a crowd in Dame-street, 
and bavrled out with stentorian lungs, within a few feet of the King, ‘* God bless your 
honest face! Here’s half a million of us here ready to fight the radicals for you at the 
Wind of the word!’ A more delicate proof of attention was given by the immense 


@owd who followed him to the Phenix Park. a ‘ 
rs apeangg exclaiming that ‘* they would not tread on the grass,” until the King told 


M not to mind it. 


They checked at the gate, and refused 
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screen crore 
were » and recovered 
from the first trance of stupid wonder- 
ment to rail against that country, 
which had been a om — 
of panegyric, as long as the 
ake ita standing pillar of disat. 
fection. But their praise and blame 
just proves the same thing,—that they 
are completely ignorant of the real 
state of Ireland. In that country there 
are no Whigs ; and the name of Ra- 
dical is unknown. The feud there is 
between Protestant and Roman Ca- 
tholic, and both unite in utter scorn 


of the Whig faction. The former party 
being at all times loyal, must of course 
despise that i t faction ;—the 


latter, though the furtherance of their 
political views requires that they should 
make use of the assistance of the op- 
position spouters, set no value upon 
them in any other point of view.— 
They well recollect, that it was a suc- 
cession of Whig Parliaments and Mi- 
nisters that imposed the rigorous pe- 
nal laws, which were removed on the 
accession of a Monarch surrounded 
by Tory counsellors,—and they know 
that if at present the great body of the 
Tories is adverse to Emancipation, it 
is not from any dislike or hatred to- 
wards them, but from a dread that 
the church, which they love, should 
suffer in its interests,—and they are 
well aware, that the Whigs, having no 
such feeling, being indeed men who 
-would not care a farthing whether 
Church and State were sacrificed or 
mot, provided their own base ends 
‘were answered, clamour now for the 
of laws, which are but a small 
remnant of the code enacted by their 
litical ancestors, merely with the 
ungry — of attaining place by so 
doing. e Whigs flattered them- 
selves, however, that the attachment 
of the Roman Catholics was of a more 
tender and personal nature,—that they 
“were prepared to go through thick and 
thin, with all the dirty work of the 
party,—that they were ready at all 
times to insult the King or annoy his 
Government, whenever it pleased their 





High Mightinesses of ' 
call on them for such purposes + hy 
they are now undeceived. Indeedj¢ 
apathy of the Irish with respee: 
Queen, in spite of all efforts to yom 
them in the cause of her whom Gq 
sent among us as a national humilig. 
tion, and of course a source of 
to the Whigs, might have’ stg 
them ; but the reception of the 
has given them final proof that; 
have no hold on Ireland. Hence 
the Jeremiades about the 
the Irish ; and the Sardoni¢ 
laugh at the manner in which they 
warmly expressed their zeal. A 
chapter is torn for ever from the 
volume of grievances. It will not 
any more to talk about the “unfg. 
tunate condition of that fine coun: 
of the “ natural feeling of av 
Trish must have towards the = 
Government ;” nor to describe’ 
land “ as a country that can be hell 
only by the application of firelocks} 
the breasts of the inhabitants,” nor to 
hint that it never can be 
harmonious until tbe 
The famine shall be fill’d, and blest the 
maw us ct 
of the ravening retainers of opposition. 
All that is pon by—all proved as'fi- 
bulous as the wings and tails-which 
were of old reckoned as characteristic 
marks of Irishmen. Indeed, if ‘the 
King’s visit did no other good to'lte- 
land than to shew that she may be¥W- 
sited with security by those whonrthe 
ignorant in England are taught tobe- 
lieve she regards with aversion*—that 
the stories of +> personal hatreds and 
antipathies of the two great parties'to 
each other are mere falsehoods-ihat 
the people are not in that state oftill- 
civilization, as the readers and writers 
of such books as the Edinburgh Re 
view (a work by the way containing, 
under the pretence of advocating what 
it calls the cause of Ireland, more false, 
insulting, and ignorant libels on the 
country than any other that could 
named,) have pictured them to 





* The Marquis of Londonderry is commonly insulted by the Opposition with his 
measures while in the Irish cabinet. It is a never-failing topic of vituperation. 
see how his conduct is Sr on the spot. He was hailed with enthusiasm 
is speeches loudly cheered at a dinner party, consisting of 
people of all sects! Here is another fine Whig common-place demolished. ae 
* poor Sir J. Newport. Lord Sidmouth also, anti-catholic as he avowedly is, was 
with the highest respect and attention by all parties. 


crowd on the street, and 
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aginations,—tt would be a fair sub- 
national gratification. 

‘ig hardly worth while to advert 

to the calumnies of the 


ai 


Radical press, (for' it is 
very to distinguish one from the 
other) against Ireland. The cause is 


i 
; 
! 
z 


have sufficed to change the 
a “ fine” to an “ unmanly” 
: and the fermentation has been 
as Doctor Lushington’s tran- 
mourning to mirth, from 
the bridal chamber. But 
, we should examine some 
They were abundant! 
obbet, for instance, wit 
rey to fact, which 
that bright and shining 
reform, forged 4 cdllection of ri- 
encomiums on the King full 
of blunders and bombast, and gave 
them gravely as extracts from Irish 
and proofs of frish dull servi- 
fy. The Traveller was jocose (it is 
fact, reader—the Traveller was jocose) 
on the warm lati of the Irish ad- 
dresses, Which its cold-blooded writers 
accused of folly in a Babylonish dia- 
lect, the stupidity of which was the 
most helpless thing imaginable. Tlie 
of the Times sent over co- 
lumns of calumnious mendacity, al- 
most equalling the egregious lying of 
that in the transactions connect- 
ed with the Queen. The gentlemen of 
the press, indeed, did not behave in 
many instances as they ought. They 
assumed airs of vast consequence ; 
ard manifestly looked upon themselves 
as a very superior caste. Even the re- 
of the New Times, orie of the 
conducted papers in the empire; 
wrote over to his employers that some 
of the people introduced to the king 
were not fit company for him,—for a 
guinea asweek reporter to a news- 
paper! The thing of course is too ab- 
surd to require contradiction. And 
another gentleman of them, for forget- 
ting his situation so much as to inter- 
fere at a public dinner, was shewn that 
the Hibernian way of noticing such con- 
duct was to fling the offender out of 
the room, where, perhaps, he at his 
leisure regretted that he had forgotten 
what country he happened to be visit~ 
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It is infinitely of more consequence 
than the ebullitions of Whig anger, to 
— 9 effect the Royal visit, and 

on, X. 
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the conciliation it occasioned, will have 
upon the great question which agitated 
Ireland— Catholic emancipa- 


tion. We are of opinion, that it cari 
operate with respect to it only in one 
way. ‘The Protestant objection to the 
tmeastire is founded not on any ill will 
to his brothers of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; for in fact both mix 
in the most unrestrained intercourses 
of private friendship in Ireland, with- 
out any of that bitterness Which we 
find sometimes oF ere liament- 
ed by writers on this side of the water 3 
but a conviction, ed on ‘past 
experience, that as long as the Roman 
Catholics retain the antipathy to the 
established church which they have 
Carte displayed when in power, it 
will be unsafe to trust them with of- 
fices which might be turned to the in- 
jury of that establishment. If at any 
time that spirit shall depart from the 
Roman Catholics, Protestant opposi- 
tion to the measure would instantly 

cease. Such, we know, is the prevail 

ing sentiment with respect to it in Ire- 

land. For our part, we wish that all 

Trelatid dwelt in unity, but that ever 

the hem of the miintle of the church 

should not be ‘touched but with vene- 
ration. Whenever the*measure can 

be carried without danger, we wish it 

carried, and not a moment sooner ; but 
we may hope that such a time will 
speedily arrive. 

We repeat, that the Royal visit ta 
Ireland has been gratifying to all good 
subjects, and we add, that the King 
could not act more wisely than to visit. 
at least annually, the various of 
his dominions. This ancient kingdom 
would reeeive him; if not with such 
loud-voiced joy as our enthusiastic 
neighbours, yet with proud demonstra- 
tions of that deep-seated affection for 
himself and his family which pervades 
the Scottish nation. His father was 
the first king since the expulsion of 
the Stuarts, who reigried over us as an 
undivided people; but George the 
Fourth is.the first who came to the 
throne with a title ee by 
every party in Scotland. To him is 
transferred the steady allegiance of the 
adherents of the house of Brunswick, 
ahd the warm and agi ye a 
tion of the partizans 0: i 
family. Wherever he goes he is sure 

of a proofs of attachment. If 


his appearance is sufficient to 
2F 


give oe lie to ote conienteaen 
vented against him, his personal man- 
ners are sufficient to refute the calum- 
nious slanders of the vile and cowardly 
press which insultshim, In all the ac- 
complishments of head and heart, inall 
the sterling qualities that can consti- 
tute, and all thecourtesies that canadorn 
a princely character, he is a 
in the hi 
title. Irish were captivated by 
him. No one had the honour of ap- 
proaching him, who did not return 
pore ns en a man, was his King. 
ven the populace, to their honour be 
if ken, appreciated his kindness. 
» we venture to say, would be the 
everywhere. He would see that 
he was decidedly popular—he would 
see that the corrupt _ of a wee 
metropolis spoke not the voice e 
people. From their situation in the 
capital, the unhallowed rout of prosti- 
tutes, pickpockets, felons, and perju- 
rers, that swarm in the streets of Lon- 
don—to which, indeed, we might add 
the blockhead body of common-coun- 
cil men—have acquired a political 
weight, which t to be no longer 
tolerated. The sense of the countr 
should not be collected from the 
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of a city, which, contelns.a.} i 
thousand. strumpets; end as 
more of the other sex, just as mu, 
sunk in, yee pape iss 
crime. These are emselves 9 
midable crowd ; and. are the 
pene foam the multitudes a 
or the Queen, ar treated hi 
the ant Ee expressing 
opinions, by the terror of bludgeon 
brick-bat, is bad enough, but that x5 
PEOPLE should be accused of s 
in the vulgar brutalities of thi 
body, is not to be endured. 
King appear among his subjects in 
parts of the empire—let hi 
were, appeal to them who ane 
the people, and he. will find that » 


far from their common 
with the polluted crowd of the 
creatures of whom, we have 


in 

and little vulgar to corrupt th 
are sound to the a That 
are in a word Britons of that 
who do not forget, that. the 
lume, which still is worn in. 
hearts, teaches them to 


« FEAR GOD AND HONOUR THE KING.” 








the 
that they detest their pr i 
oe of all the arts used by 
li em, they 
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1681.7 Works Preparing for Publication. 
~~ WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
— 
LONDON. 


y and Knowledge of 
ptures, will be ready in the 
October next, in four large vo- 
james, 8vo., each containing not less than 
650 pages, closely but handsomely printed, 
i vifteen plates of maps and fac-similies, 
besides numerous other engravings insert- 
ed in the body of the work. The delay in 
the publication has been occasioned, partly 
by be accession of new matter, (amount- 
ing to considerably more than one-third) 
and partly by the author’s desire that the 
ed a ch volume (of which a limited 
number of copies only is printed,) may ap- 
pear at the same time, for the accommoda- 
tion of of the first edition. This 
a! volume will comprise the 
third volume of the new edition, be- 
sides all such other historical and critical 
matter, as can be detached to be useful, to- 
gether with all the new plates and fac-si- 
milies, Vol. I. contains a full inquiry in- 
to the genuineness, authenticity, and in- 
pe aye Holy Scriptures ; with re- 
of the infidel objections lately 
against them. Vol. II. treats on 
sae criticism, and on the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, with select lists of 
the best books on every subject therein dis- 
cused.. Vol. III. contains a of 
biblical antiquities, including so much of 
Greek and antiquities as is neces- 
to elucidate the Sacred Writings, to- 
pO with a geographical index of the 
principal places mentioned in them. Vol. 
IV. comprises historical and critical pre- 
faces to each book of the Old and New 
Testaments, and three indexes—1. Biblio- 
ical_2. Of matters—And 3. of the 
principal texts cited and illustrated. . 
Shortly will be published, The Village 
Minstrel, and other Poems. By John 
Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant, with 
a fine portrait. 
The MS. of another Tragedy by Lord 
or said have arrived in we ; 
n the press, by Mr P Bysshe Shel- 
a in hates rc een poet 


The Hall of Hellingsley, a tale in 2 vols. 
By Sir Egerton Brydges. 

A new Poem, from the pen of Mr Barry 
Comwall, will be publis early in the 
next season. 

Will be published in October, Dr Pear- 
son’s Lectures on the Practice of Physic, 
aud on the Laws of the Animal Economy, 
also on Therapeutics with Materia Medica. 

.The Norwich and Norfolk Guide. By 
Mr Rochester, with a ma) 

The Triple Aim ; or the Improvement 
of Leisure, Friendship, and Intellect, at- 
tempted in Epistolary Correspondence. 


Lord Ronald, the Lay of a Border 
Minstrel, a Poem in eight cantos. 

Dione, a Poem in eight cantos. 

Expedience, a Satire, Book I. 

Sibyl’s Warning, a Romance. By Ed- 

ward Ball, 
In the press, a Historical Romance, in 
four volumes, called the Festival of Mora. 
By Mrs Sidney Stanhope, author of Mont- 
brazel Abbey, &c. 

A new edition of the Art of Preserving 
the Sight Unimpaired to extreme old age, 
and of re-establishing and strengthening 
it when it becomes weak; with observa- 
tions on Spectacles. By an experienced 
Oculist. 

Nearly ready for brace in 4to, a 
Series of Coloured Engravings, from ori- 
ginal Drawings taken on the spot, by James 
Wathen, Esq., illustrative of the Island of 
St Helena; with wood-cuts and a brief 
Historical Sketch of the Island. 

A Dictionary of French Homonymes ; 
or, a new Guide to the Peculiarities of the 


French ae Sere D. Boileau. 

Mr Elmes’s on Architectnre, 
recently delivered at the Russell, Surrey, 
and Birmingham Institutions. 

Speedily will be publistred, Bonterwek’s 
History of the Literature of Spain and 
Portugal, translated from the German. 

A third volume of mo thaw Spence’s 
Entomology is in a state of great forward- 


ness. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Liver, and on some of the affections usu- 
ally called Bilious, comprising an impartial 
eid Bath. By George Darling, M.D. 
Acid ing, M.D. 

Travels in i ersia, Armenia, 
&c. By Sir R. K. Porter, Vol. II. which 
completes the work. 

A Translation of Telemachus into La- 
tin. By Mr French, late of the Universi- 
ty of ee 

Travels in Palestine in 1816. By 8. 8. 
Buckingham, Esq. 4to. with engravings. 

Preparing for publication, a Bibliogra- 
phical Dictionary of English Literature, 
from the year 1700 to the end of the year 
1820. By Mr T. H. Glover. 

A new edition of Mr ©. Johnson’s Es- 
say on the Uses of Salt in Agriculture and 
Horticulture. . 

Dr Forbes’s Translation uf Laennsc on 
Diseases of the Chest will shortly a 

Mr Henry Phillips, Author of the Po- 
marium Britannicum, has just issued Pro- 
posals for ee tae subscription 

The 


in 

:] 

two vols. 8vo., ey Cultivated 
; ing Botanical, 


Qualities, 
their Natural History, and relation to-Art, 
Science, and Commerce. 
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A Series of twelve Illustrations for 
Crabbe’s Poems, and another Series of six 
for Moore’s Lalla Rookh, will shortly be 


gon for the the H d 
i e History an 
Antiquities of the ToWn and Parish of En- 
field. By Mr Wm. Robinson. 
Observations on Female Diseases, Part 
TI. By C. M. Clarke, Esq. 
~ In one volume uarto, with En- 
gtavings, The Fossils of the South Downs; 
or, Outlines of the Geology of the South 
Eastern Division of Sussex. By G. Man- 
sell, F.L.3, 


Works Preparing for Publication. 





A Reply to Professor Lee of. ;, 
fefuting his Remarks on the new 
tion of the Bible. By J. Bellamy... 
aan ae 
ures on Drawin 
graving, delivered = the R Roya oe 
sel agcorecsd aia Ry 
Mr Frederick Nash is making a Dray. 
ing of the Ceremony of the Coronation in 
Westminster Abbey, which is to be imme. 
diately engraved in mezzotinto by Mr 
Me omy Turner—size 12 inches by 14 
inches. 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICAT IONS. 


a 


LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Essays on Practical Husbandry and Ru- 
? Economy. By Edward Burroughs. 2s. 


Sys ANTIQUITIES: 

ntiquities of Ionia, published by 
the Dilettanti Society. 2 vols. royal folio, 
£12, 12s. 

Neale’s Antiquities of Westminster Ab- 
bey. No. XL 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Protector Oliver Crom- 
well. By the late Oliver Cromwell, Esq. 
8yo. 2 vols. £1, 8s. 

BOTANY. 

An Illustration of the Genus Cinchona ; 
comprising descriptions of all the officinal 
Peruvian Barks, including several new 
species. By A. B. Lambert, Esq. F.R. &. 
4to. £1, 10s. 

CLASSICS. 


The Lyrics of Horace ; being the first 
four Books of his Odes. Translated by 
Rey. F. Wrangham. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

COMMERCE. 

- The Commercial Guide and Continental 

i ; being an accurate Comparison 
of Weights, Measures, and Monies ; also, 
a Topographical Description of every prin- 
cipal ~ on the Continent, and a Trea- 
tise on Exchanges, &c. By James Shep- 
pard, with 3 maps. 8vo. 12s. boards. ” 

Pope’s Practical Abridgment of the 
Laws of Customs and Excise, corrected to 
Sept. 1, 1821. 8yo. £1, 15s. 

*. DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
White Vinogar,ealed Pyroligneous Acid 
ite Vinegar, 'yroligneous Acid, 
with detailed di directions for perme 7 ion 
to pickling, and eyery other domestic pur- 


pose. 
DRAMA. 
.Faustus ; from the German of Goethe, 
with portrait. Svo. 6s. 
A Squeeze to the Coronation, an opera- 
tic farce, in one act. By James Thomp- 
son. 2s. 


EDUCATION. 
Tales ef the Academy. 2 vols, lému 
6s. 
The French Speaker; or the Artef 
Speaking and Reading the French Lan. 
gusge. By M. S. A. Simeon. 12mo., 8 


FINE ARTS. 
A History of Madeira, with 27 coloured 
engravings Imperial 8vo. £2, 2s. 
Rabbit on the Wall. Engraved by 
John Burnet, from the celebrated pi 
by David Wilkie, R. A. £1, 1s. 
£3, 3s. 


Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. from 
an original sketch by Mr Slater. 

A Voyage round Great Britain, under. 
taken in the Summer of 1813, from the 
Land’s End. By William Daniel, A. R.A. 
28 coloured plates. vol. V. royal 4to. £7, 
10s. 


An Account of a new Process in Paint. 
ing. 8vo. 8s. ; 
Smirke’s Illustrations of Shakespeare. 


No. II. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

The Elements of Modern Geography 
and General History, on a plan entirely 
new. By J. Roberts. 6s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Malay Annals ; translated from the Ma- 
lay language by the late Dr J. Leyden; 
with an introduction. By Sir T. S. Raf- 
fles, F. R. S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Law. 

A Letter from a Grandfather to his 
Grandson, an articled clerk, pointing out 
the right course of his studies and conduct 
during his clerkship, in order to his sue 
cessful establishment in his profession. By 
Jacob Phillips, barrister. 7s. 

Hammond’s Digest of Chancery Reports. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. £1, 18s. 

Hancock on the Laws of Pestilence. 8vo. 


Bs. 
Pleadings in Equity, illustrative of Lord 
Redesdale’s Treatise on the Pleadings in 
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Suits in the Court of Chancery by English 
By J. Ww. Willis, Esq. Part II. 
and last. royal 8vo. 12s. 
ays MEDICINE. : 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or, Indiges- 
tion, with Observations on H ondria- 


sis and Hysteria. By J. W e, M. D. 
Bvo. 5s. to 58 
The Principles of Forensic Medicine, 


ically arranged and applied to Bri, 
practice. By J. G. Smith, M. D. 8vo. 


Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Yol. 
XI. part II. with plates. 9s. 

A Few Hints relative to Cutaneous Com- 
plaints. By T. M. Kelson. 2s. 

’ papcRLSewane, 

Essays on the Formation and Publica- 
tion of Opinion, and on other Subjects. 
8vo. 8s. 

Analysis of the Talents and Character 
of Napoleon Byonaparte. By a General 
Officer. 8vo. 8s. 

igne’s ac pr abe ea with the 
Masque intended to have been presented 
before Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth in 
1575. Small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Flights of Fancy; a Series of Illustra- 
tions from familiar Phrases, exhibiting 
life and character, and adapted for the 
amusement of theSnap-book. By an Ama- 
teur. No. I. coloured plates. 7s. 6d. 

The Rambles of my Uncle. Foolscap 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

British Review. No. XXXV. 6s. 

An Jrish-English Dictionary, with co- 
pious quotations from the most esteemed 
ancient and modern writers. By Edward 
O'Reilly. 4to. £2, 12s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

The Freebooter of the Alps ; a romance. 
By James Griffin. 2 vols. 12mo. 11s. 

Lorin; or the Wanderer in Wales; a 
tale. By Josph Jones. 8vo. 5s. 

Memoirs of a Man of Fashion. 
2ls. 

Abelhamer; an eastern tale. 
Denoyan. 8vo. 4s. 

Bigotry ; or the Warning Voice. 4 vols. 
I2mo. £1, 4s. 

POETRY. 
: Cantos 3. 4. 5. 8vo. 9s: 
6d. Small. 8vo. 7s. 

Poems for Youth. By a Family Circle. 
vol. IT. 3s. 6d. 

Kentish Poets; a series of writers in 
iagish poetry ; natives of, or residents, 
in the county of Kent: with specimens of 
their compositions, and some account of 
their lives and writings. By R. Freeman, 
12mo. 2 vols. 15s. 

Richard Baxter’s Poetical Fragments. 


iS 


3 vols. 
By H. 


* 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


The Country Minister ; in four cantos ; 
with other Poems. By the Rev. J. Bret- 
tell. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 


Menthly List. of New Publications. 


Sketches in Hindoostan, with ollie 
Poems. By Thomas Medwin. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Poetical on the Character of 
Pope, &c. By Chashes Lloyd. 12mo. 3s. 


Poems, Divine and Moral; many of 
them now first published. Selected. by 
John Bowdler. Ee ’ 

Poetical peeuceet or Similes and De- 
scriptions, alphabetically aneets from 
Homer, Thomson, &c. By Samuel Jones. 
12mo. 4s. 

The Tour of the Dove; a Poem, with 
Occasional, Pieces. By John Edwards. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Few Doubts as to Opinions entertain. 
ed on the subjects of Population and Po- 
litical Economy. By P. Ravenstone, M. 
A. 8vo. 15s. 

POLITICS. 

Residents and Non-Residents; an essay 
on the elective franchise, with reference to 
the original and common law-right in re- 
sidents.. 4s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 
Bishop Taylor’s Works. Vol. XI. 6vo. 
2s. 


Clavis A postolica ; or a Key to the Apos- 
tolic Writings ; being an attempt to i 
the scheme of the and the principal 
words and used by the A: in 
describing it. By the Rev. J Mend- 
ham, A, M. 3s. 6d. 

Select British Divines. Part V. 2s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Picture of London for 1821 ; an en- 
tirely new edition, revised and \improved 
throughout. 18mo. 6s. or with 100 maps 
and views, 9s. bound. . = 

Excursions through the Province. of 
Leinster, comprising T ical and 
Historical Delineations of Dublin and its 
environs ; with descriptions of the 
residences of the nobility and gentry, re- 
mains of antiquity, &c. with 96 plates. By 
Thomas Cromwell. Vols. I. & II. 15s. 
each. 

M‘Gregor’s New Picture of Dublin. 
12mo. 16s. 

Cary’s Itinerary of England and Wales, 
and Part of Scotland. &vo. New edition. 


13s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Notes relating to the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Crim Tartars; written during 
a four years’ residence among that people. 
By Mary Holdernesse. 12mo. 5s. 

A History of the Brazil ; comprising its 
geography, commerce, colonization, abo- 
riginal i itants, &c. By James Hen- 
derson, recently from South America; with 
27 plates and 2 maps. 4to. £3, 13s, 6d. 

A Narrative of a Voyage round the 
World. By Otto Von Kotzebue. 8vo. 
with plates and maps. 


1 


232 Monthly List of New Publications. 
EDINBURGH. ‘_ 


The Edin Christian Instructor, Encyclopedia Edinensis. By 
No. CXXXIV. for September. Millar, M. D. Vol: 4. Part.TIl., dp 
The Convict, a Poem. 4to. Is. 6d. 8s. , 
The Edin Review, No. LXX. 6s: Supplement to the Enea 
Denmark Delineated ; or Sketchesofthe tannica. Edited by Macvey apier, 
eee eee ee re Yoh 0 Pest 1 4to. 
with portraits, views, engravings, e Scottish Episcopal Magazine. No.7, 
by eminent Danish artists. Part [. royal 3s. 6d. ybicas mt 
8vo. 10s. 6d. Reid’s Leith Shipping Directory 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, ic- Signal-Book. 2s. Ps 7 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Mi e- Reid’s Leith and London Smack Dire. 
ous Literature. Conducted by David tory. 2s. 
Brewster, L. L. D. &e: Vol. 15. Part I. 
4to, £1, Is. 


~ 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 
COMMERCIAL REPORT.—September 11, 1821. 


Sugar.—There has been a good deal of business lately done in sugars, but without 
any material alteration in price, except for the soft qualities which have sold at ade. 
cline in price. At Liverpool, a Pao 24 able oer brought to market remained un. 
sold. In refined goods there has been a considerable demand, both for home np. 
tion and exportation, and the market has accordingly remained firm. The supplies 
eS Ween: ie oe “but 
trifling, appearances crop e ing year amongst the Wes 
India Islands, are very unfavourable. Exceeding geri. was rw, od the canes 
gteatly...The prices of Havannah sugars are considerably lower. 

Cotton.—The market for cotton, for some days past, has been flat. Extensive 
sales are advertised at Liverpool, which in all probability has rendered the sales by 
vate contract very limited. The price of Boweds and New Orleans have remained fin 
but Brazils has declined in price about a farthing per pound. A good deal of the lat. 
ter has been brought to market. Sea Islands have sold at a lower rate, and other kitds 
have the a ce of declining in value. 

Coffee.—The market for coffee remains extremely dull and languid. Sales can with 
difficulty be effected, even at a considerable decline. Finer qualities indeed being scarce, 
command former prices ; penennses Guia une en In ae 

of advance and activity in the market y ap » but it was but 
cictaiteniemndions In short, dn coffee market is very fn rare te 

Corn.—Since the commencement of the harvest, there has been a considerable bustle 
and activity in the grain markets, and prices may be stated as having advanced consi- 
derably. The crop will certainly in many places be short, but we do not think there 
is much cause for alarm. The weather till this time, has been very favourable for the 
operations of reaping ; and if it continues good for a short period longer, the harvest 
will be generally and well condueted. The grain is ripe, and ready for the sickle, and 
is much earlier than from the backwardness of the spring could have been expected 
The crops on the continent are abundant. 

Rum, which had some appearance of advancing in price, has again sunk back— 
Brandy remains firm at the prices quoted.—Geneva remains without any alteration. 
Whale-oil is dull, and prices nominal.—In Ta/low there has been some improvement in 
demand and price. India Rice is lower. The sales of Tobacco are limited ; and 
the stock of Hides in the importers’ hands in the Liverpool market is almost exhausted, 


the market remains languid. The 7imber market remains flat, and former prices can: 


with difficulty be obtained. 

The aceounts by last mail from Jamaica, are very unfavourable.—The insurrections 
in South America render every market in that quarter insecure and uncertain ; and 
the same may be said of all the most active markets in the Mediterranean, from the po- 


litical convulsions there taking place.—The manufacturing interests in Great Britain, 
continue in full employment, but whether to advantage or not, time only can determine 
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1991.7] Register.—Commercial Report. 233, 

Course of Exchange, Sept. 7.—Amsterdam, 12 : 16. C. F.. Ditto at sight, 12: 13. 

, 12:17. Antwerp, 12:9. Hamburgh, 38:2. Altona, 38:3. Paris, 3 

a. sight, 25: 70. Ditto 26. Bourdeaux, 26. Frankfort on the Maine, 158. Peters- 

rble. 83:3 Us. Vienna, 10:25 Ef. flo. Trieste, 10:25 Ef. flo. Madrid, 36. 

36. Bilboa, 369. Barcelona, 354. Seville, 354. Gibraltar, 303. Leghorn, 47. 

433. Venice, 27. Malta, 45. Naples, 393. Palermo, 116. Lisbon, 50. 

50. Rio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 59. Dublin, 9} per cent. Cork, 9 per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 104d. New 
Dollars, 4s. 10d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 11d, 


PRICES CURRENT, September 8. 


GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
53 58 53 56 55 
71 57 68 3 
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Honduras — 

St Domingo, ditto, . 
TAR, American, brl. 
PITCH, Foreign, cwt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 

Home m : 2. * \« 
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ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
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TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 
Middling . . 
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Register Commercial Report. 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d August, 1821. 
15th. 





Bank stock, 
3 per cent. reduced, 
3 per cent. 1 
3} per cent. consols, 
4 per cent. 1 
5 per cent. navy ann. 
India stock, 
bonds, 
Exchequer bills, 
Consols for acc. 743 
Long Annuities 19 5-16 
French 5 per cents 86fr. 40c. 87 fr. 90c. 88fr. 25c. 
Amer. 3 per cent. 70 70 70 















































alverage Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Wek 
ended September st. 


Wheat, 54s. 7d.—Rye, 26s. 7d.—Barley, 25s. 10d.—Oats, 20s. m — 27s. 2d-—Pease, 52. Ob 
Beer or , Os. Od.—Oatmeal, Os. 


London, Corn Exchange, Sept. 3. Liverpool, Sept. 4. 


3. 3. 8. % d, 

Wheat, red,new 46 to Hog pease. 27 to 28)|/Wheat, ¥ 70>. 

52to 60|\Maple . . 28to 30/|Eng. O} 4 

62to 64|White . . 30to 354 Waterford 8 3 

—to —/Ditto, boilers. 35 to 36)|Limerick. 8 3 

48 to 54|New ditto,. .—to —/||Drogheda 8 6 

55 to 62/SmallBeans,new30 to 33)|Dubli 0 

65to 70)Harrow .. . 28to 30)\Scotch .. 0 

—to —jTick, new. . 25to 28)|Irish Old . 

—to oe ° =f see 

to ‘oreign. . .« —to —)|Barley, per 

Feed oats. . 18 to 20)Rng. «+. - 

Fine. . . «. 20to 22|\Scotch . 

Poland ditto . 20to 23||Irish . 

; Fine. . . . 23to 24 Oats, per 15 
Malt... *, 42to 5 Potatoe ditto . 24to 25 =< 

Fine; ; ; : 56to 60\Fine. . . » 26to 28|iIrish a 
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Bact cae 


Scotch do. do. 
ye, per 
Seeds, &c. Malt per 
— Fine . 


. 
wo 


d. & s.||—Middl. 

6|Hempseed .. —to —||Beans, per a 
0} Linseed, crush. 46 to 52||English . 34 
0|New, for Seed —to —\lirish .. 54 


5. 
to 12 
to 8 
to 46 

Turnips, beh. 22 to 28 O|Ryegrass,.. 18 to 26 Rapeseed. 

—Red &green— to — 0/Clover,red ewt. 50 to 6)||Pease,grey50 0 to 352 

—Yellow, — to— 0|—White ... 66 to 100|—White .40 Oto46 0| Hams, ay 0 

Caraway, ewt.56 to 65 0\Coriander.. 8to 14'|Flour, English, Green 0 

Canary, qr. 42 to 46 0/Trefoil . 14 to 50) oe meee 0to 43 0) Lard, rd. p.c. 42 0 to 








Rape Seed, per last, . £29 to £31. . 39 Oto42 0 Tongue,p.fir.42 0t0# 


EDINBURGH.—September 12. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,....,.36s. Od. | Ist,.....22s. Gd. | Ist,......20s. 6d. | Ist,.....19s. Od. 
2d,.. oeed0S- 0d. Dd, 200. 20s. Od. OR, wc. -- 18s. 0d. 
3d,......30s. Od. 3d 3d,. - * Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1: 12: 4d. 9-12ths. per boll. 


Tuesday, September 11. 


Beef (17% oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d. Quartern Loaf . . 
Mutton ... . Os. 4d . | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. 
Veal « « «© « Fresh Butter, per Ib. Is. 
Fares . | Salt ditto, per stone 6s. © 
Lamb, per quarter . Ditto, perlb. . . Is. 
Tallow, per stone . Eggs, per dozen . Os. 
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HADDINGTON.—Sept. 7. 
OLD. 


Barley. 
Ist,.....228. Od. 
2d,..0...198. Od. 
3d,......178. Od. 


33s. 6d. 
SIs, 6d. 
$d,e.....288. Od. 


Barley. 
Ist, ... 19s. Od. 
2d, ... —s. Od. 
Bd, .<o 8. Od. 


Wheat. . 
we —8- Od. 
ee —s. Od. 
3d, ... —s- Od. 


2d, ... 








Oats. 
Ist, ..... 18s. Od. 
2d,...... 168. Od. 
3d,......14s. Od. 

NEW. 

Oats. 
Ist,... 17s. Od. 
lds. Od. 
3d, ... 12s. Od. 


Beans. 
Ist,.....18s..0d. 
2d,......16s. Od. 
3d,......148. Od. 


Pease. 
Ist,.....18s. Od. 
2d, ....168. Od. 
3d,...s..14s. Od. 


Beans. 
Ist, ... —s. Od. 
2d, eee —S. 0d. 
3d, coe oe Od. 


Pease. 
Ist, ... —s- Od. 
2d, ... —s. Od. 





Average, £1 : 11s. 2d. 2-12ths, 


AnpnaBeTicaL List of EncLish BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of July and the 20th of August, 1821, extracted from the London Gazette, 


Adcock, D. Melton Mowbray, druggist. 
Arnold, G. Manchester, fustion manufacturer. 
Atkinson, y a Wearmouth, dealer. 

, P. thbone Place, Oxford St. haber, 


dasher. 
Baggeley, R & Co. Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford, 
ufacturers. 
a | w. — York, woollen-drape: 
Euseop, W sen. Lineoln, Woolstaplers 
Boddy, Hillingdon, Middlesex, farmer. 
d, A. Commercial Road, master mariner. 

Polimen, J J. & T. Milnthorp, Westmoreland, mer- 


cers, &c. 
Burnett, H. Dodd’s Place, Bethnal Green, oilman, 
Clark, H. late of Buckden, Huntingdon, grocer, 
&e. 
, T. Worksop 
pn tabla J. Shovediteh, carpenter. 
Connor, C. F. Peckham, soap-maker. 
Couchman, S. Canterbury, ene 
Cox, T. Crediton, innk 
Crackler, J. jun. Enfield » farmer. 
Danby, M. Lucas Street, Commercial Road, mas- 
ter mariner. 
Davies, W. Runcorn, flour-dealer. 
Drake, . Lewisham, master mariner. 
, F. Birmingham, draper. 
Flanders, J. Atherstone, bookseller. 
G. London Wall, merchant. 
—_ S. Wood Street, Cheapside, silk-matfufae- 


Gilbert, J. Maidstone, rope-maker. 
Goadby, T. Warwick, plumber. 
Gartrix, S. & Co. Manchester, calico-printers. 
| gig ree J. Limehouse Hole, victualler. 
Hart, J. Edwardstone, Suffolk, maltster. 

e. J. Chalford, Gloucester, linen-draper. 

F, m M , drysalter. 
Yardley, Worcester, timber-mer- 


Hoyle, J. Beech Street, button-seller. 

Huybens, C. W. Castle Seren Leicester Square, 
picture-dealer. 

Pm J. East Stonehouse, Devon, stone-mason. 
Keech, W. Axminster, grocer. 

kor’ W. Sutton, York, jobber. 

Ladkin, W. Leir, Leicestershire, victualler. 


Langstaff, W. Liverpool, merchant. 

Lawrence, J. Pimlico, wine-merchant. 
Lawrence, G. Stratford, Essex, silk-manufacturer. 
Leasingham, T. Worcester, hosier. 

Lee, J. Noble Street, jeweller. 

L , J. Liverpool, merchant, 


per-dealer. 
Monk AF. _ Tollesbury, » dealer in cattle. 
Noble, J. Salford, brewer. 
ss J. late of West Drayton, Middlesex, 


Pickles, J J. Kei ley, corn-dealer. 

Pigot, W. Ratcliffe Highway, grocer. 

Ponay, G. S. Little Yarmouth, brick-maker. 

Porthouse, T. Wigton, Cumberland, dyer. 

Redward, C. B. Portsea, serivener. 

Roberts, M. Manchester, grocer. 

Roberts, J. Hull, blaekbeer- 

Room, J. sen. Bristol, t. 

Sandback, J. Bird’s Buildings, Isli 

Scarrow, T. & J. Carlisle wine mer 

Schmueck, A. St Mary Axe, merchant, 

Shepherd, E. Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Squ. 
wine-merchant. 

Smith, H. Blackburn, cotton-manufacturer. 

Smith, J. St John’s in Bedwardine, Worcester, 


op-merehant. . 
smith, . W. Bird’s Buildings, Islington, tea- 


Snowdown, J. B, Lynn, linendraper. 

Stabb, a & Co. sae, De Devon, & Prowse, J. 
Ss. Lane, 

Steniforas w. Little East ll wine-merchant. 

Stanton, J. Worcester, ape er os 

Treadway, T. Sloane — 

a ie alentine Row, lacktviars R Road, “Surrey, 
oi 

Warwick, R. peel ae Comiement, banker. 

Webster, *h. Derby, 

walt, D. a Lineoin, merchant. 
e W. Li =. drysalter. 

West, ‘J. R. Louth, coachmaker. 

White, J. Tarporley, Chester, innkeeper. 

Wildash. T. R. Ay esford, Kent, farmer. 

Wilkes, T. Liverpool, bell-hanger. 

Williams, R. Llangeful, ‘Anglesea, draper. 


er. 


» slater. 
ts. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
3lst August, 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Bell, James, merchant and carrier, Glasgow. 
Bennet, George, merchant in Keith. 
Bowie, Henry, and Sons, manufacturers, Paisley. 
Bruce, John, ironmonger, Edinburgh. 
» Thomas, baker and flour-merchant, Rich- 
mond- street, Edinburgh. 
Henderson, William, lately carrying on business 
as a flax-spinner at Mairsfield, near Dundee. 
Lawrie and Co. hat-manufacturers, Portobello. 
Macgillivray, Donald, drover and cattle-dealer, 
residing at Balnaearnish of Aberchalder, county 
of Inverness. 
r, John, merchant and spirit-dealer, 


we 

Moffat, Robert, cattle-dealer and builder at Mil- 
ton, near Glasgow. 

Railton, Atkinson, commercial-agent and spirit- 
inerchant, Candlemaker-row, Edinburgh. 

Smiellie, Robert, spirit-dealer, Calton, Glasgow. 

Spence, Balfour, mereliant, Lerwick. 

Sprunt, John, merchant, Perth. 


Thomson, Andrew, ship-owner, West Wemyss. 

— Michael, hosier at Appletree-Hall, near 
Hawic! 

Williamson, Elizabeth, merchant and fish-curer 
at Letheron Wheel, county of Caithness. 


DIVIDENDS. au 

Ferrier, Alexander, aaa Kirkealdy ; a divi- 
dend 27th September. 

Fraser, James, draper ‘jn Inverness ; a dividend 
14th September. 

Perth Foundry Company ;, 3 a dividend of 18s. per 
pound after 15th August. 

Smith, Km H ~ = builder in Glasgow ; 

lL 


September. 
» merchant and ship-owner, Aber- 
idend 25th September. 


deen; a divi 





Meteorological Table. 


a 


METEOROLOGICAL TaBLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in th 
Observatory, Calton-jill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, afte. 


ie second Observation in the 


Thermometer. 


afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Regist 
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Average of Rain, 1.471 inches. 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
Brevet pees Ay meng 3 h. p. 8 Gar. Batn, 


be Maj.-Gen. in the army, 
July 19, 1821 
Maj. W. Riddall, 62 F. Lieut. Col. do, 
Oct. 13, 1814 
Capt. Geo. Jack, 21 F. Maj. do. 
July 19, 1821 
——E. P. Buckley, Gren. Gds. do. do, 
a a to Mar. do. do. 
R. M. Oakes, 1 Life Gds. do. do. 


1 LifeG. ‘Maj, Cavendish. fm. Dr. Maj. & Lieut. 


4 Dr. 


9 


oF. 


il 
13 


Gren. G. —— Hon. H. Townsend, Lt. Col. 


by purch. vice Lygon, 90 bg 

lo. 12 

J. A p Ramage, Cornet by purch. vice 
June 28 

capt. Na ts Noreli, Maj. by purch. vice 
Au 


ug. 9 

Cornet + tine Lt. b — vice 
Barlow, 40 F. ; de uly 26, 
J. T. Goldrisk, Cornet by me do. 


Cole Campbell, Life Gb. —_ vice 


9 
Lieut. nd Capt "a. 
— 14 Lieut. ‘Lord Geo. Bentinck, 
eut. by purch. do. 
Gent. Cadet Hon. Geo. Finch, fm Roy. 
Mil. College, Cornet by purch, vice 
M‘Duffie, wile ta do. 
Po ne fm. 19 Dr. — vice 
July 26 
Col. Hawker fm. h. p. 20 Dr. Lt. Col. 
Aug. 9 


Lieut. Col. Rade Ist Maj. with me Ne 


in the army do. 
Hanbury, 2d do. do. do. 
Jones, iddo.do. do. 


Coldst. G. Col. Woodford, Lt. Col. 


— Sir H, F. ”Bouverie, K. C. B. 


Ma 
— _ M‘Donell, 24 Maj. 
Lt. Col. Rooke, Lt. Col. wi 
Col. in the army 
Clitherow, 1st } sy do. 
Cochrane, 2d 
Ensign & Lieut. Prendergast, Li in, 
Capt. by purch. vice Baird, ret. 
F. Harford, Ensign & Lieut. by an 


a} ie Plenderleath, fm. h. a F 
coL "Blackwell, fm. h. p. 62 F. Lt. 


Lt. Col. M‘Laine, fm. h. p. 7 W. LR 
Lt. Col. do. 
Col. Sir W. P. Carrol, fm. h. p. Port 
Serv. Lt. Col. do, 
? —_ Capt. by purch. vice sys 


a Wright, Lieut. do. 
R. F, Waloud, Ensign, do. 
Lt. Stapley, Capt. vice Johnson, aa 


Ensign Wyatt, Lieut. do, 
Gent. Cadet G. Cairnie, fm. R. Mil. ys 


Col. LSE Arch, Campbell, KC. 5. 
h. p. Port. Serv. Lt. Col. 

Lieut. aay fm. 91 F. 
Cooke, h. p. 76 F. rec. diff. 

Major Godwin, Lt. Col. by pure vice 
Evans, ret. . 

Capt. MacCoy, Maj. do. 

Lieut. Borrowes, Capt. do. 

Ensign Ashe, Lieut. do. 
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ae re ee 


i ee ee ee ee ee ee ee See Se 


Appointments, Promotions, &. 037 


H. C. Tathwell, Ensign by Pury - 
lt. our, fm. 7 Dr. vice 
aang 


k, 
Gent. Cadet, Ww. Foley, fm. R. Mil, Col. 
Ensign, vice Montgomerie, — ‘s 
y 
E M‘Alister, Lieut. vice J. Camp- 


. 0. 
Gent. Cadet D. O’Brien, fm. R. Milit. 

Col. Ensign. do. 
a t. Anderson, Capt. vice Shedden, 


do. 
ser . Sunderland, Adjt. with rank 
» Vice Monins, res. Adj. wd 


Brev. Maj. Gually, Maj. by purch. ae 
Lt. Col. "Burdett, ret, do. 
Lt. Col. John, fm. + p- 18 F. Lt. 4. Col, 


Bt. Maj. Greene, Maj. vice Side Insp. 
Fiel Off. of Mil. in Ion. Isl. do. 
5 ene, Se 78 F. Ensign, vice 
July 12 
ue Col. “Battery, fm. h. p. Caney 
Fence. SS ol. 

Mackay, fm. h. p. 3 Ceyl. Reg. 

Lt. Col. do. 


Calvert, fm. h. p. Lt. Col. do. 
Sir John Campbell, fm. h. p. 

Port. Serv. Lt. Col. do. 
s. cure Ens. by purch. vice Morritt, 


6 do. 
Capt. M‘Neil, fm. 1 Life Gds. Major by 

purch. vice ‘Cockburn, ret. Aug.9 
Lt. Col Mallet, fm. h. p. 56 F. Lt. ‘ol 


Sir F. Stovin, K. C. B. from 
92 F. Lt. Col. vice Maj. Gen. O’ > 
» h. p. 27 F. 

91 Lt. Farmer, fm. h. p. 76 F. Lieut. (ay 
diff.) vice Trimmer, 28 F. 

92 Lt. Col. Neynoe, fm. h. p. 27 F. Lieut 

Col. vice Stovin; 92 F. 

1W.1LR. Lieut. Drummond, fm. 10 Dr. Capt, by 
purch. vice Nickson, ret. 

2Ceyl. R. Hunter, Capt. vice M ‘Bean, n, dead 

el 

2d Lieut. Whitehead, Ist Lieut do. 

Gent. Cadet A. Morehead, fm. R. Mil. 

Coll. 2d Lieut. July 26 


Staff. 
Col. Sir S. F. Whi » Qua. Mast. Gen, in 
E, Indies, vice Maj. Nicholls 
July 23, 1821 


Couper, 22 F. Dep. Qua. Mast. Gen. in Ja- 
ao Twith rank of Lt, Col. in the army) by ong 


Bea beng Paty 61 F. Inspect. Field Off. of Mil. in 
Ionian Islands, with the rank of Lt. Col. in the 
army, vice Maj. Gen. Stuart do. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Hon. G. L. Dawson, h. p. 69 F. Insp. 
Field Off. of Mil. in Nova Scotia do. 

4 Rat, t h. Ss 84 F. do. with rank of Lt. Col. 


22s & 


aw a 


S$setea 


Garrison. 
a Gen. Sir J. Lygon, K. C. B. Lieut. Gov, of 
th, vice Lieut. Gen. Sir Geo. Cooke, 
K. C. B. July 23, 1821 
Maj. Gen. Sir C. Halkett, K. C. B. Liewt. Gov. of 
Jersey, vice Lt. Gen. Gordon do. 
Col. Sir J. Colborne, K. C. B. Lt. Gov. of Guern- 
sey, Vice Maj. Gen. Bayley do. 


" Unattached. 
Synge, fm. 18 Dr. Lt. Col. of Inf. by purch. 
vice Gen. Cowell, ret. Aue 9, 1821 


Medical Department. 
Hosp. Assist. James, from h. p. Hosp. Assist. vice 
atson, res. July 21, 1821 
Exchanges. 
Maj. Gen. 0” pa fm. 1 Life Gds. with Lieut. 
Col, Lygon, 


Od. Toten oe 49 F. with Lt. Col. Brereton, h. p, 
Lt. Col. Hon. = > Gordon, fm. 81 F. with Maj 
Sutherland. 


Map.  Speiding, 4 Dr. with Capt. Havelock, 


—_ p Se 8 eee ree oe oe 
Sir J. 


Liar 8 Be i with Lea. Wino, 


on aaa fm. 4 Dr. with Lieut. Parlby, 
Ir 
—— Christie, fm. 21 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Bridgeman, h. p. Gren. Gds. 
- ‘ere , fm. 89 F. with Lieut. Ware, 
- Ps 


LR. 

Cornet & Sub-Lt. Still, fm. 1 Life Gds. ree. diff. 
between full pay of Infant. and full pay of Life 
Gds. with Lt. Newburgh, h. p. 60 F. 

— Clarke, fm, 84 F, with Capt. Prendergast, 

p- 

Assist. Surg. Guiee. fm. 4 Dr. with Assist. Surg. 
Menzies, h. p 
Sup. Assist. & Sinclair, with Assist. Surg. 

Mouat, h. p. 2 Dr. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Gen. Cowell, fm. Coldst. Gds. 
Lt. Col. Evans, 41 F. 
Sir C. W. Burdett, Bt. 56 F. 
Maj. Walton, 4 Dr. 
—— Cockburn, 84 F. 
Capt. Baird, 3 F. Gds. 
ade, 29 F. 
Cradock, 41 F. 
Nickson, 1 W. 1. R. 
Ensign Broderip, 64 F. 


Appointment Cancelled. 
Lieut. Caldwell, 21 F. 


Superseded, 
Paym -Master Ottley, 82 F, 


Cashiered. 
Hospital Assistant Andrew Gibson. 


Deaths. 
Gen. Martin, Roy. Art. Leeds Castle, near Maid- 
stone, Aug. 5, 1821 
auth Donkin, Bath, Mar. 6 
Lt. Gen. OPateaa, Limerick, suits 
14, Cal Siri F. Carr, K. C, B. 3 F. Gds. 


iddlesex, ang 
Maj. Shedden, 52 F. Hull, July 12 
—— J. Cameron, late Scotch Brigade, —_ 18 

ug. 

—— Dug. Campbell, h. p. 4 F. Ayr, July 
Capt. Lutman, late 4 Vet. Bat. London, Jan. 5 
Wood, h. p. 22 Dr. Birmingham, _ 31 
Lt. J. Campbell, 48 F. Sydney, New South Wales, 


Feb. 3. 
— Lachoe, 60 F. 
ae Invalids, oe —— oe 29 
n, h. 
—— Sutherland, 
—— Kent, h. p- 60 
—— Gowan, h. p. 22 * aa 
2a Lt. Homfray, - Art. Zante, 
ins. Ta Foy Rete 
s, h. p. 85 do. 20 
— Blair, h. p. Tanguay Fence. Perth, i 1 Ca- 


— John Conolly, h. p. 60 F. at Pa, in Cee 


Jan. 20 
Qua. Mast. M‘Phail, 75 F. Corfu, May 16 


Surgeon Roche, h. p. Ireland, Jul = 
Assist. Surg. Robson, h. p. 1 ‘Drag. (late of 


Brig.) I 
Dease, h. p, 1 Gar. Bat. do. do. 





Register.— Marriages and Deaths. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


July 20. The lady of G. H. Freeling, Esq. of the 
te yr 

27. At Castlecraig, the lady of the 
bP - Ne ike lady of Mr William Mason, Nel- 
gon Street, of a és, ter. 

3. At Hutton the lady of Colonel C. Bruce, 

@ son. 

4. At Edmonston, Mrs Mushet, of the Royal 
Mint, of a son. 

7. At Stranraer, the lady of Captain John Mac- 

R. N. of a son. 
8. At Aberdour-house, Mrs Gordon, of a daugh- 


ter. 
— At 56, Queen’s Street, Mrs Charles Nairne, 
of a son. 


— At 11, Picardy Place, the lady of Mr Jones, 
of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, of a son. 
9. At Calais, the lady of Major-General Beat- 
son, of a son. 
— Mrs Ballingall, Newton, Auchtermuchty, of 
a son. 
11. Mrs Tod, Borrowstouness, of a son. 
12. In Castle Street, the lady of Warren Hast- 
Anderson, Esq. of a son. 
In Brunswick Square, London, Mrs D. 
Maclean, of a son. 
— At Roehampton, the Viscountess Duncan- 
non, of a son. 
15. Mrs Blackwell, York Place, of a daughter. 
— At H de Park, the lady of Captain 
George Edward Watts, R. N. of a son. 
17. At i house, the lady of Peter Rose, 
of a daughter. 
18. At Walton Park, Mrs Major Campbell, of a 


daughter. 

— At Duddingston, Mrs Hamilton Dundas, of 
a son. 

— In Bristo Street, Mrs Kyles, of twin daugh- 
ters, who, with the mother, are doing well. 

20. At 47, Queen Street, Mrs Hunter, of a 
daughter. 

— In U Grosvenor Street, London, the 
lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Guy Campbell, 
Bart. of a a 

— Mrs Mi , of Garnethill, of a son. 

— At Newton, Inverness-shire, the lady of Ma- 
jor L. Stewart, 24th regiment, of a son. 

22. Mrs Payne, 21, Broughton Place, of a 


iter. 
24, In = Street, the Honourable Mrs Peter 


y, of a son. 
— At Park-house, Mrs Gordon, of a daughter. 
—AtC Road , the lady of Nor- 
man Macleod, Esq. of the Honourable Company’s 
Service, Bengal, of a son. 
26. Mrs Bridges, 41, Northumberland Street, of 


8 son. 

27. Mrs William Dunlop, Merchant Street, of 
a son. 

28. In St Andrew’s Square, the lady of Gilbert 


Laing Meason, Esq. of Lindertis, of a son. 
— At Longniddry House, Mrs Drysdale, of a 


son. 
30. At Durie, Fifeshire, Mrs Christie, of a son. 
31, At 41, North Hanover Street, Mrs Thomas 


Ewing, of a son. 

‘Lately, Mrs John Semple, Greenridge, Lesma- 
hagow, of a daughter, being the nineteenth child, 
all alive, nine sons and ten daughters. 


MARRIAGES. 
Jan. 27. At Calcutta, George Ballard, Esq. of 
-house of Messrs ders and Co. to 
Jane Elizabeth, fourth daughter of the late Cap- 

in Alexander Tod, R. N. 

June 2. In Trinidad, Herbert Mackworth, Esq. 
A il Mayor of that island, son of Sir Digby 
Mackworth, Bart. to a daughter of James 
Anderson, Cupar » South Nepari- 
ma, F. R.C. S. Edinburgh. 


July 27. At Dunnichen, the Earl of Kinto 
Louisa, youngest daughter of Francis 
Esq. senior Judge of Citeui at 
ily, in the honourable the East India Cag 
“ “2. At “Edinbur Captain Spear, 
» 2. . 
to Mr Grace, eldest hter of the pal 
Patrick Grant of Cromdale, Strathspey. } 
4. At Milton, the seat of Sir Davia H 
Blair, Bart. the Right Hon. the Viscount 
burne, to Miss Hay Mackenzie, the youngest 
daughter of the late Edward Hay Mackenzie, of 
Newhall and Cromarty, ne 3 ; 
6. At Cornhill, near P » Geo es Esq, 
merchant, Leith, to Ann, third dauyhter Law, 
Robertson, Esq. banker, Perth. : 
8. At St George’s Church, Hanover 
London, Sir Francis Sykes, Bart. of 
Park, Bucks, to Henrietta, eldest da , 
Henry Villebois, of Gloucester Place, i 
eae At Hampstead Church, Dr L hington, 
— At Hampst ureh, Dr Lus' 
counsel of her | late Majesty, to Miss Carr, > 
ter of Thos. W. Carr, Esq. Solicitor to the 


cise. 
— At 24, Greenside Plaee, Mr David D 
Stockbridge, to Alison, the youngest da 

Mr Kirkwood, sen. engraver, Edinburgh. _. 

9. At Mary-la-bonne Church, London, William 
Stuart, Esq. M. P. eldest son of the Lord 
of Ireland, to Henrietta, eldest daughter of 
miral Sir C. Pole, Bart. 

— At Mellerstain, Evan Baillie, . of 
Doehfour, to Miss Charlotte Augusta Baillie Ha 
milton, second daughter of the late Rev. Arch 
deacon Charles Baillie Hamilton, and the Right 
Hon. Lady Charlotte Baillie Hamilton. : 

10. At London, Lieutenant-Colonel Charlewood, 
of the Grenadier Guards, to Agnes M 
Lady Campbell, widow of Lieut.-General 
James Campbell, Bart. of Inverniel, Argyll 

13. At Canaan Grove, Captain Archi 
larton, late of the 38th regiment of foot, toJanet, 
youngest daughter of Mr John Robertson. 

— At West Bank, Lanarkshire, Samuel Lind 
say, Esq, of the High School, Edinburgh, to Su- 
san, fifth daughter of the late Mr Alexander Lock. 
hart, of West Bank. 

14. At Rothmaise, Aberdeenshire, C. Banner. 
man, Esq, of Kirkhill, to Anne, third daughterof 
the late Charles Bannerman, Esq, 

15. At Niddrie, the Rev. David Wi: 
second son of the late John Wauchope of Edmon- 
stone, Esq. to Anne, fourth daughter of Andrew 
Wauchope of Niddry Marischal, > 

16. At St Margaret’s, the seat of the yw | 
Cassilis, in Middlesex, Captain Baird, of the 
regiment of guards, eldest son of Robert 
Esq. of Newbyth, and nephew of td 
David Baird, Bart. to Lady Anne Kennedy, 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of 

— At Edinburgh, James Auchinleck ir =] 
£sq. of Oxendean, W. S. to Margaret Blair, 
daughter of Andrew M‘Kean, - York Place, . 

— At Montpelier, Forfarshire, Alexander Ro 
bertson, Esq. writer to the signet, to Miss Katha 
rine Alison, daughter of John Alison, Esq of 
Wellbank. 

— At Tunbridge, the Baron Stanislaus €han- 
doir, of the empire of Russia, to Lucy, third 
daughter of Sir Alexander Crichton, M.D. FBS. 
first physician to the Emperor and Dowager Em- 
press of Russia. 

17. At Selkirk, Mr James Ballantyne, White 
hope, to Miss Anne, second daughter of Andrew 
Henderson of Midgeho 

20. William Arrot, Fea. of Manchester, to Isa- 
bella Joanna, daughter of the Rev. Dr 

urgh. 

— James Stanislaus Bell, Esq. sugar-refiner in 
Glasgow, to Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Wik 
liam Roberton, . Friars, near K 

— At Dundee, William H. Kerr, Esq. account- 
ant in Edinburgh, to Anne, daughter of Mr The 
mas lvory, Dundee. 
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ughter of the Rev. Dr Dick, Gias- 


i At Comey Dart, grandesa of the Earl of 
Cambo, e Ear! 
a tn Jane Silence, only daughter of the late 
Hugh Williams, Esq. of Conway. 
— At Seton-house, Dr John 


Dunlop, merchan’ J : 
98, At Leith, Mr ghee ees, = 
butgh, to Margaret iter e late Mr Wm. 
Loudon, farmer, Kersehall, near Kirkliston. 
30. At Portobello, James Lamont, Esq. to He- 
Currie, — = — der Lang, Esq. 
rgh. 
y, At Dysart, Mr Robert M‘Dougal Fa- 
, surgeon, Kirkcaldy, to Elizabeth, ay 
ter of Jeo prmmccn © anew — R.N. 
— Inthe parish chu m St Mary’s 
Lapthorne, to Mary Fou. This is the 
fifth time the bride has been married in the same 
church, and her four last husbands were buried 
in the same church-yard. 


——s 


DEATHS. 


Jan. 5. At Madras, Miss B. Hunter, daughter 
Mr James Hunter, merchant, in- 


1]. At Trichinopoly, William Campbell Scot, 
of omen W East India Company’s 
eS Esq. 
ms. 

Feb. 19. At Huacho, in Peru, the infant daugh- 

and Lady Cochrane. 
June 14. Mr George Hadaway, of the island of 
St Vincent’s, second son of the late Patrick Had- 


away, Esq. 
Ty sat Baltimore, America, Mr James Neil- 
son, son 4 the late Mr Gilbert Neilson, merchant, 


80, Mr Alexander Thom, manufac- 

. He was not only the first who introduced 

the art of spinning flax, by machinery, into Scot- 
land, (having acquired the knowledge of it from 
the original patentees at Darlington), but erected 
the first Scotch spinning-mill on the water of Ber- 


vie, 
24. At Rutherglen, Lieut.-Genetal John Spens, 
of Stonelaw 


25. Suddenly, at Hawthorn Brae, West Dud- 
m, Mrs Anne Reid, wife of Mr James Scott, 

merchant in Leith. 

— At Cheltenham, the Countess Dowager of 

26, At Edinburgh, Andrew Macwhinnie, Esq. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mrs Craik of Arbigland. 

— At 83, Candlemaker Row, Mr George San- 
derson, tobacconist. 


29, At Dalkeith, Alexander, youngest son of Mr 
Alexander Wilson, merchant , my 
— At Berwick-upon-T weed. Mrs Ogle of Gains- 
ae of Robert Ogle, Esq. of Eglingham, 
_ 5). At Edinburgh, Mrs Catherine Grindlay, re- 
lict of Mr William Burnside of Flask. 
— In Hill Street, Berkeley Square, London, 
Sarah, only child of H. Brougham, Esq. 


Brougham, M. P. 
Hamer, relict of Cispinin ipbetose Has, of the 
’ in m Hamer, of the 
royal invalids. , 


novelist 
Mrs Inchbald married in 1775; in the 
ear she was on the Manchester s 
vided the public attention with 
who was ‘0 there at the same time. Her 
age was about 65. had composed Memoirs of 
her Life, with anecdotes of her contemporaries; 


house, Edin h, Miss 
aig od of the late Mr J Shir- 
Lothian. 

2. At Castletown-house, county of Kildare 
71, Lady Louisa Conolly, sister of the late 
of Richmond, and relict of the late Right Hon. 
Thomas Conolly. 

3. At Edinburgh, Matthew Sandilands, Esq. of 
Couston, writer to the signet. 

4. Ann Eliza, youngest da 
H. a aged mere 

— At 24, London Street, Agnes Primrose, wife 
of Mr Peter Macdowall, accountant. 

— At her house, Hanover Street, Mrs Janet 
Christie, widow of the late John Weir, Esq. wri- 
ter in Edinburgh. 

— At her house, Castle Street, Mrs Helen Ni- 
colson, relict of Mr John Moses, spirit-merchant 
in Edinburgh, 71. 

— At Glenogle, near Lochearn-head, Mr Sa- 
muel Lindsay, aged 82. 

At Gilmerton, Miss Jean Helen Waldie, aged 
ss only daughter of Lieutenant Waldie, late 1 

ussars. 

— At his residence, Leeds Castle, in the 
of Kent, General Philip Martin, in his 89th year. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mr William Manson, accoun’ 


ant. 
— At Edinburgh, H Bethune, . of 
Queenslie, late ete tucker + a 

— At Petersham, the Hon. Clementina Elphin- 
stone, daughter of John, the eleventh I El- 


phinstone. 

— At Newliston-housz, Mrs Y« of Newliston. 

— At Laurencekirk, Mr Clhiarle.. Stiven, snuff- 
box maker, aged 68. Mr Stiven was joiner to the 
late Sir James Nicolson of Glenbervie, for several 
my prior to the year 1780, when he made the 

rst box, and presented it to Mr William Bailie 
of Montrose, at that time factor on the estate of 
Glenbervie. He continued in his original avoca- 
tion of joiner, occasionally making boxes, till the 

ear 1790, when the late Lord Gardenstone, the 

‘ounder of the village of Laurencekirk, brought 
him to that place, and introduced him to public 
notice. The high degree of eminence which Mr 
Stiven had attained by the manufacture of these 
boxes, of which he was the inventor, is well 
known to Ses ——— ~~ interest ~ 
progress of persevering ingenuity. Frequent imi- 
tations have been attempted of these es, but 
though some of them have been exceedingly well 
executed, yet they have always fallen far short of 
the neatness of » and excellent ores | of 
execution by which the boxes manufactured by 
Mr Stiven were so eminently distinguished. 

7. At Brandenburgh-house, Hammersmith, at 
25 minutes past ten in the evening, her Majesty 
the Queen, Caroline Amelia Elizabeth. Her Ma- 
jesty was second daughter, and fifth child of Chas. 
Wm. Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick, by her 
Royal Highness Augusta, eldest sister to his late 
most —s Majesty, George III. ;—was born 
17th May, 1768, and on 5th April, 1795, mar- 
ried to his present Majesty, George IV. by whom 
she had one daughter, the late Princess Charlotte, 
of Saxe Coburg. Her Majesty’s age was 55 years, 
two months, and 21 days. 
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7. At Craiglockhart, Mr Alexander Scot, far- 
mat Edinburgh, Mr Lewis Mackenzie, porter- 

dealer, N' Street. 
in Lower Grosvenor Street, 


At Edinburgh, John M‘Dougall, Esq. of Ar- 


_ Thames Street, Limerick, Lieutenant- 
General Daniel O‘Meara. 

9. At her house ~ —- Seat, London, the 
Dow: Countess exborough. 

10. At his seat, Ashley park, Surrey, and of 
Clea Hall, in Cumberland, Sir Henry Fletcher, 
Bart. aged 49. He is succeeded in his title and es- 
tates, by his eldest son Henry, aged 13 years. 

— At her house, at Hampton-court, the Hon. 
Dorothy Charlotte Mon , relict of the Hon. 

Geo. iMontague, eldest son of John, fifth 
Earl of Sandwich. 
r Fife, Christian, the third daughter 
. M‘Pherson, Esq. of Cuill, Lochfine- 
ead, lishire, and one of the late 
William Campbell, Esq. of Gl loch. 
11. At his house, 21, Castle Street, Mr Richard 


Stevens, land-drainer. 
12. At —— Fag tg Robert, the 
youngest son of Mr Alex. Dallas, W.S. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 19, Robert, third son of 
William Dumbreck, St Andrew's Square. 

13.-At Frankfield, near Lasswade, after a lo’ 
and painful illness, Mrs Warner, of the island o' 
St Vincent’s, wife of C. J. Warner, Esq. also of 
that island. 


14. At Bonaw, Mrs Captain Kelly, in the 32d 
year of her age. 

— At Grosvenor Square, London, after a long 
illness, the Domes ntess of Ely. 

15. At George's Place, Leith Walk, aged 25, Mr 
George i ag or in yen . 

— At Leith, Margaret, youngest daughter o 
Mr Mark —— shi ter there. 


— . spouse of Mr E. 
yep ee George’s Sq Mi 
—_ s 's Square, Miss 

4 ’ 2 


Jane 


Register.— Marriages and Deaths. 


16. Mr amin Hall Cooper, merchant, 
moi Soeate “ Drum 


— At Banff, Major John Cameron, of his My. 
jesty’s late Scots brigade. 

17. In Queen Street, Cheapside, London, Wm, 
J. Waldie, Esq. the ~~ son of Wal- 
die, Esq. of Henderside Park, Ro: 

19, At his brother’s house, of Whi: Rox. 
burghshire, Thomas Milne, Esq. 

At Paisley, James Weir, 17 months oli, 
known by the name of the “* Wonderful 
— When 13 oe a and he 
to increase ever since, he weighed five stones 
girth round the neck was ry arn the reall 
inches, the belly 39 inches, the - 20} inches, 
and round the arm 11} inches. e was born in 
the parish of Cambusnethan, county of Lanark, 

21. At Falkirk, John Taylor, Esq. s 

22. At Gayfield Square, Miss Jane Brodie.” 

23. At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Miller, billiard. 
room pry 

24. At Edinburgh, Jane, eldest daughter of the 
late Thomas Wharton, Esq. and of 'y Sophia 
Wharton. 

25. Mr Bartolozzi, (son of the celebrated en. 
pe himself in great estimation in the same 

wy his father, aged 64, , 
. At Barrowmuirhead, near Edinburgh, 
Fraser, wife of Major A. Rose. moet 

27. At Viewfield-house, near Dunbar, Mrs Bur. 
net, spouse of Mr Burnet of Viewfield-house; and 
on the 13th, at the same place, Miss Henrietts 
Lawson, her sister. 

— At Leith, James Pillans, second son of Mr 
W. Mowbray, merchant there. 

28. In Portland Place, London, Anne, the wife 
of Sir James Graham, Bart. M.P. for Carlisle, 

29. At her house, Warriston Crescent, Mrs Ann 
Margaret M‘Konochie, widow of the late Alex. 
ander M‘Konochie, Esq. one of the Commissioney 
of his Majesty’s Customs in Scotland. 

— Suddenly, Miss Cumming, Dovehill. She 
was returning from King Street, Glasgow, where 
she was “yy me ill, and sat down on the 
pavement in the Gallowgate. Some 
ried her into a surgeon’s shop, where che tamale 
“7 expired. 

31. At Dumbreck, near Glasgow, Miss 
Woddrop, yd of the late John W: 

. writer, Edinburgh. 

tely, at Southampton, Sir Henry William 
a Se Lieutenant-Colonel 3d regiment of 
guar 
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